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PICKETING. 


THE late trials, at the Central Criminal Court, of certain 
members of the Operative Tailors’ Association, the rule of 
law laid down by Mr, Baron Bramwell on the system of 
“ picketing,” the convictions which followed, and the impres- 
sive observations addressed by the Judge to the defendants 
before binding them over to appear and receive judgment if 
called upon, will have the effect, we trust, of inducing trades 
unions to review their ordinary practice and, once for all, to 
eliminate from it every trace of coercion, “ Picketing,” we 
believe, is the mildest form in which workmen on strike 
enforce abstinence from work upon non-union men and upon 
members who secretly take employment in opposition to the 
mandate of a union committee, It consists in placing them 
under close surveillance, by means of pickets so stationed as 
to detect all attempted intercourse between denounced masters 
and the operatives they may deem it their interest to employ, 
and, by deterrent influences, to prevent or frustrate it as far 
as possible, Am impression seems to have prevailed among 
the unionists that picketing was not prohibited by the law of 
the land unless resort was had to personal violence, and that, 
between moral suasion and actual assault, any force which 
could be brought to bear upon recalcitrant wills was legally 
available for such as wished to use it. This misapprehension 
has at length been corrected by an authority that no trades 
union is likely to dispute, Mr, Baron Bramwell avowedly 
borrowed an expression of the defendants’ counsel when he 
said, “it is impossible to have an effectual system of picketing 
without being guilty of that alarm, and intimidation, and 
obstruction which is a breach of the law.” The guilty men 
were leniently dealt with—no sentence was passed upon them, 
and none is likely to be passed so long as they continue “to 
be of good behaviour towards all her Majesty's subjects.” 

We may now dismiss from our thoughts the immediate 
incident which suggests the observations that follow, The 
term “picketing " may be used in a much broader than the 
technical sense ; it may, in fact, be understood to denote any 
resort to practices which men do not like, and would not 
choose to be exposed to, if freedom of choice were left them, 
with a view to common advantages which could not be other- 
wise realised. Weare afraid that heresy on this subject is not 
confined tothe working classes, although, unquestionably, it is 
most prevalent amongst them. There isasubtle, but mischievous, 
philosophy abroad, which merges all individual rights in the 
rights of thecommunity. Ofcourse, weare not about to discuss its 
claims upon intellectual belief, but we venture to express our 
opinion tbat it is at the bottom of many of the evils of which 
the present generation loudly and justly complains, Taere is 
not a little international “ picketing ” and, so far as experience 
has gone, the world has no reason to rejoice in its results, 
There is no end of ecclesiastical “ picketing,” and it would be 
difficult to prove that it has answered any good end. The 
practice is frequently had recourse to for social objects ; and 
socially, as well as in other respects, it has signally failed, 
Trade “ picketing " is one of the most specious forms in which 
it presents itself, and it is to this form of it that we propose to 
restrict our remarks, 

What one man may not do to another for his personal 
benefit, two men, ten, a hundred, a thousand, may not do for 
their common advantage. Combination, even on the most 
extensive scale conceivable, adds nothing whatever to human 
rights. If it be wrong for an individual to overbear another 
with intent to profit by him, it is equally wrong for any 
number of individuals to employ coercive means for a similar 
end, If one man has no right to prescribe to another the con- 
ditions on which he shall exercise his craft—what number of 
hours he shall work daily, what wages he shall take, what 
apprentices he shall keep, what instrument or machinery he 
shal! use—that right is not to be acquired by forming an 
agreement with others to assume and exercise the like kind 
cf tyranny. Men may voluntarily part with a portion of 
their own liberty in concert with their fellow-men in 
order more effectually to secure thereby a common 
object; but it does not follow that what they may 
do for themselves, wisely or unwisely, they may do 
for any other in violation of his freedom. They are 
not entitled by any maxim of sound philosophy or by any 
principle of morality to trespass upon the freedom of his 
choice, All this is so clear that one is ashamed to repeat it ; 
and yet “picketing,” which is a direct contravention of all 
this, is not only practised in a great variety of forms, but is 
ccensidered by many to be defensible. We are not sure, 
indeed, that an effort will not be made by trades unions to 
turn the next general election to account, and, if possible, to 
leg alise combinations the machinery of which is unjust as 
well as compulsory. It is necessary, therefore, to revert to 
first principles, inasmuch as we are fully satisfied that the 
vast majority of operatives, greatly as they may be attached 
to their trade unions, and much as they may expect from 
them, would shrink from using their recently-conferred 
franchise in favour of what they would see to be injustice. 

Any compulsory limitation of a man’s freedom to use his 
industry, skill, or power as he judges to be most conducive to 

bis own wellbeing, except such as may be necessary to guard 
from trespass or injury the rights of others, is a wrong done 
to the social body. It is clear to such as will give fair con- 
sideration to the matter, that the greatest good of all will 
be best promoted by the fullest development of the abilities 
and exertions of exch, Every addition legitimately made by 
rts of individuals to their own happiness is also an 
on made to the conimon stock of happiness. Nobody 
cin justly plead a right to stand between society and its own 
members, and intercept any advantage which the one would 
«therwise receive from the other. As Mr, Baron Bramwe!l 
very pertinently pointed out to the prisoners before him, the 
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present generation has corrected the mistakes of past 
generations in regard to guilds and monopolies, and 


no man in this country who claims to understand 
the first principles of economical science would now 
think of maintaining that national welfare can gain 


anything from putting restrictions upon individual enterprise 
orenergy. It is not likely that England will now consent to 
retrace her steps. It will not be wise to call upon her to 
do so. 

But not only does “ picketing” in any of its forms inflict 
loss upon the community—it does grievous injustice to non- 
union men, who constitute, after all, the majority of the 
working classes. They who believe in the power of combi- 
nation to raise their wages, moderate their labour, and improve 
their social condition, have of course, a perfect right to com- 
bine for such ends, and to subject themselves to any 
restraints they please in furtherance of their purpose, 
But they who do xot believe in that power, or who 
think the exercise of it more costly than profitable, 
or who, for any other reason, prefer to retain full mastership 
over their own actions, have an equal right to stand aloof 
from voluntary bondage, and to earn their subsistence how 
and where they best can, If they are foolish, let them be 
convinced of their folly. If they labour under any misap- 
prehension, let that misapprehension be corrected, But to 
exact from them any sort of penalty because their view of 
their own interests does not coincide with the view held and 
acted upon by this or that organised body of men in the same 
trade, is the sheerest tyranny, It is the law of the stronger, 
and nothing else. It can find no justification ; and, unfortu- 
nately, it is Very far from being a theoretical injustice only. 
It is operative upon a wide scale, and in many directions, Its 
indirect repressive effects are even more to be deprecated than 
those which are direct. In a word, it produces every variety 
of mischievous result inseparable from monopoly. 

We question, indeed, whether compulsion brought to bear 
upon others for the regulation of their industry or skill is of 
any real advantage, in the long run, to those who resort to it. 
What with subscriptions, and fines, and strikes, and the 
paralysis often inflicted on the employment of capital, and 
the migration of trades from place to place in search of secu- 
rity, we venture to surmise that “ picketing ” does not pay, 
and that even if it does, it is only by sacrificing the future to 
the present, We are not of those who think that labour is 
exposed to no disadvantages as compared with capital, or 
that the relations of one to the other rest upon a true and 
permanent basis. Some improvement of its position is 
needed, But it will not be bronght about by violent methods 
such as that condemned last week as illegal at the Central 
Criminal Court. 








FOR EIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
FRANCE, 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
Paris, Thursday, Ang. 29, 

Now that the interviews between the Empercrs Napoleon and 
Francis Joseph have come to an end the Paris papers no longer 
indulge in speculation, but profess in some measure to be informed 
of much that has taken place at them. It is the old Rhine question, 
say several of them, that troubles the French Emperor— Prussia, all- 
powerful, with Nassau, Hesse, and Baden, exactly opposite Stras- 
burg, where the Government organs pretend she threatens France. 
No doubt Napoleon would now gladly see undone all that his own 
inaction and the Prussian victories in Bohemia accomplished for King 
Frederick William. The North German Confederation will be a 
th. rn in the side of France so long as that rectification of her fron- 
tier, with the idea of which Bismarck hoodwinked the Emperor two 
years ago at Biarritz, remains unaccomplished. 

It is rumoured, not merely at Paris but at Berlin os well, that the 
Kings of Prussia, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg, and the Grand Dukes of 
Hesse-Darmstadt and Baden intend holding a conference among 
themselves, as a kind of reply to the Salzburg meeting. 

The Emperor and Empress left Salzburg on the morning of the 
23rd, _ passing through Munich in the afternoon of the same 
day, reached Strasburg late in the orenton. where ew slept. On 
Saturday their Majesties arrived at the Tui on Sunda: 
morning received something like 700 French provincial school- 
masters now in Paris, who presented an address were com- 

limented by the Emperor in return. On Monday the Emperor and 
Raspeens, accompanied by a numerous suite, set out for Lille, 
stopping on the way at Arras, where they attended service in the 
cathedral and listened to a municipal ad At Lille there was 
a general presentation and reception, followed by a grand dinner and 
a gala ormance atthe theatre. The next day the various public 
establishments in the town were visited. Vauban’s famous fortifi- 
cations, now undergoing rectification in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of modern warfare, were inspected, troops were passed in 
review, and a ball attended in the evening. Dunkirk was visited 
the day following and i ed in turn, the Emperor and Empress 
then returning to Lille, which they leave this morning for Tourcoing. 

In the Emperor’s speech at Arras, he said to the Mayor, “ You are 
right to feel confidence in the future ; it is only feeble Governments 
which seek in foreign complications a diversion from home embar- 
raesments, But w force is derive d ftom the mass of the nation 
we have cnly to do our duty, to satiefy the t interests of 
the country, and, while holding al oft the na‘ banner, to gaard 
ourselves m being led away by ill-timed impulses, however 
patriotic they may be.” In his speech at Lille, the Em said, 
“ During the last fourteen years many of - a ve been 
realised, and great progress has been accomplished. Dark spots, 
however, have darkened our horizon. But even as good fortune has 
not dazzled me, eo transient reverses will not discourage me. 
How should I be discouraged when I see from one end of 
France to the other the le greeting the Empress and myself 
with acclamations, in which are unceasingly associated the name of 
ourson? You will aid me, Gentlemen, but you will not forget that 
the first condition of the prosperity of a nation like ours is to possess 
the consciousness of its own strength, and not allow itself to be 
depressed by imaginary fears, but to rely upon the wisdom and 
patriotism of the Government.” 

Paris has been in some little excitement lately at the reported 
marvellous cures effected by a certain zouave, named Jac»b, who, 
after having been in the army some twenty year*, and fighting 
in the Crimea and on other battle-fields, has settled down in the Rue 
de la Roquette, in the faubourg St. Antoine, where he effects cures 
and gives advice tie. Marshal Forey, who was suffering from 

aralysis of the left side, sent for Jacob to Bourg-la-Reine, and 
it is affirmed that the zouave doctor effected a cure at the first 
séance, This got printed in the newspapers and talked about, and the 
crowés in carriages and on foot who attended in the Ruede la Roquette 
to obtain tickets giving the bearers the privilege of consulting the 
ex. zouave dvring the evening wereeo great that the inhabitants of the 





streeta complained to the authorities that all business was entirely 


RD 


pended for a considerable portion of the day ; and, in c»nseq1ence 
Jacob closed his cabinet, ot announced that all consultations were 
re ey for the present, His cures are said to be effected without 
medicine or any kind of surgical appliances, and by the mera im- 
position of hands, It was much the same in Paris some eighty or 
eighty-five when Oagliostro drew daily large crowds to his 
residence in the Rue de St, Claude under the pretence of effecting 
— in an pew A miraculous manner, 
e woman Frigard, recently found ty of murdering her friend, 
one Mdme. Mertens, ta the forest of ‘Fontalnsbloos has a 
statement to the effect that she took the life of her victim by prussic 
acid, which she administered as ordinary smelling salts, and thereby 
caused almost instant death. It will be remembered, the doctors 
stated that death ensued from pressure upon the throat and stomach, 

The Exhibition chair question has entered upon a new phase, 
The judgment given by the tribunals in favour of the contractor 
having been affirmed on appeal, the Imperial Commission have 
removed all the chairs away from in front of the restaurants and 
cafés, and thereby interfered seriously with their trade and the 
comfort of visitors to these establishments. The contractor, who 
pays the Imperial Commission 4f. per chair for seven months, now 
that he has obtained a decision in his favour which nothing can 
upset, demands the modest sum of 2f. ley chair per day from the 
unfortunate restaurant proprietors. t a moderate computation, 
there must be at least 10,000 chairs outside these restaurants, which, 
on the above terms, would yield the handsome revenue of not less 
than £800 sterling per day. = 

Dr. Velpean, the celebrated French surgeon, and author of sevaral 
works of European repute, died on Saturday last, in his seventy- 
second year, 

The International Anti-Slavery Conference was opened in the 
Salle Herz on Monday. In the absence of the Duc de Broglie, the 
chair was taken by M. Laboulaye. He was supported by M. Olozaga, 
he delegate from Spain ; Mr. Lloyd Garrison and Mr. Palfrey, from 
he United States; Prince Albert de Broglie, and several influential 
members of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. Their 
proceedings have attracted much notice, 


SPAIN. 

Official ee published at Madrid this week state that 
Catalonia has been completely cleared of theinsurgents. In Aragon 
tke rebels are flying in disorder, and many have surrendered. In 
Saragossa and the rest of Spain perfect tranquillity prevails, The 
main body of the insurgents in Aragon is moving towards the 
French frontier, closely pressed by the Royal troops. General Manzo 
was killed with his aide-de-camp in the encounter with the insur- 
gents in Aragon, but the a troops maintained their position and 
recovered the General’s . A party of 480 insurgents, the 
remainder of the bands of Eleada and Baldrich, in the province of 
Barcelona, have given themselves up. The Portuguese Government 
has temporarily dispatched to the Azores all Spanish officers and 
immigrants who have taken refuge in Portugal. 


ITALY. 
The total amount of Church property which will be immediately 
put up to public action is 150,000,000f. Signor Rattazzi is 
begotiating with the National Bank to secure its co-operation, 
AUSTRIA, 

The Conference of Austrian and Hungarian deputies has declared 
that 25 per cent is the maximum quota which Hungary is prepared 
to contmbute towards the payment of the interest of the public debts 

The differences with England in reference to the practical work- 
ing of the treaty of commerce have been arranged. Accorling to 
this arrangement the present duties on imports from England will 
remain in force so far as the same are not altered by the tariff 
arrangements entered into by Austria with France and Italy. 


GREECE, 

The subecriptions to the new Greek loan have reached 10,000,000 
drachmas, the greater portion of which has been spent in the pur- 
chase of vessels and munitions of war. Three steamers have 
already been bought in England, and two other iron-clal vessels 
have been ordered. The Turkish cruizer Izeidin, afver a desperate 
engagement with the Greek blockade-runner Arcadi, in Oretan 
waters, drove her ashore and destroyed her, with great loss of life, 


THE CRETAN INSURRECTION. 

There are late accounts from Candia, stating that the Turks 
attacked the insurgents at Omalos, fighting continued for three days, 
Upon the fourth day the Turks entered Omalos. The insurgents 
set the houses on fire and closed the wells, and the Turks were then 
oblged to leave the town. The insurgents being reinforced, pur- 
sued, and compelled the Turks to descend into the level country, 
Several were killed on both sides. Fighting still continued 
Sphakia. Fevers and dysentery prevailed among the Turkish troops. 
Greek accounts maintain that the Mussulmans continue to massacre 
women and children, Russian, French, Italian, and Prassian 
vessels were bringing numbers of women and children into Greece. 
The blockade-runner Union continues her voyages, conveying aid to 
the insurgents and bringing off Cretan refugees. 


: MEXIOO, 

By the latest news from Mexico, J uarez’s reception at the capital 
was very enthusiastic, Tejada, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
a speech at a banquet, eulogised the example of the United States, 
onl epee of the war in Mexico as a lasting lesson to two classes, the 
clergy and the great proprietors, It is reported that Marquez had 
been captured and the traitor Lopez assassinated. Prince Salm Salm 
had been sentenced to be shot. The Mexican Oongress was to be 
convened in November. The presidential election would take place 
in December 








The Queen has been pleased to approve of Mr, George R, 
Latbam as Consul at Melbourne for the United States of America. 

Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint the Right 
the Earl of Belmore to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the colony 
of New South Wales. 

The Queen bas been pleased to Mr. William Cros! 
as Consul at Hobart Town, and in the jurisdiction of that port, for 
Majesty the King of the Netherlands. 


Hon, 


conditions 
seven in the morning, and arrived at Inasprack 
at one in the afternoon. event is of the greatest importance to the com- 
merce of Venice, by opening to it, across the Alps, the whole of the vast 
markets of Eastern Germany. 


There are good accounts of the sojourn of their Royal 
Highbnesees the Prince and Princess of Wales at Wiesbaien. The Princess 
is taking baths at her house daily, and though her knee is quite stiff, she is 


looking better. She takes drives daily, and be seen on the —_ of 
her residence playing with her children, The noe bathes and breakfasta 
every other day at the Hétel de la Rose ; lounges and chats with his friends ; 
risks a few gold pieces at the tables, waiks about in the crowds alone, takes 
his coffee under the trees at the Kursaal, and is not in any way 

either by foreigners or the English. He looks well, full of health and enjoy- 
ment. As the chase commenced in Nassau on the 24th, and there is plen 
of game, he will have some shooting in the Royal, formerly the ducal, 
——— A youthful Prince of Prussia is there, with whom he appears tq 

intimate. 


sioned by 

Duke Vallombrosa, Mr. Brogden, 
engineer to the company, 
which was most successful, 
engineer ; 


locomotive eu 
for public traffic in October. 





India by the Brindisi route to travel al) the way from Calais to we soucherns 
most extremity of Italy by railway without inverraption, 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 





The new Metropolitan Traffic Act abolishes sixpenny cab- 
fares after Nov. 1. 


The fourteenth party of artisans visiting the Paris Exhibition, 
under the aus’ of the Excursion Committee, left London on Friday 
week by the Dover and Calais route from Ludgate-hill, 


At the recent Oxford Middle-Class Examinations held in 
Lendon, ten were sent up from the Royal St. Anne’s Society’s Schools, 
Brixton-hill, all of whom passed. Two boys obtained the A.A. degree. 

The statue of the late Mr. Cobden, to be erected at the 
lower end of High-street, Camden Town, between M -crescent and 


ornington 
Oskley-equare, is almost ready to be placed on ite pedestal. It is of stone, 
and sculptured by Mr. Wells. “6 


The Registrar-General’s return for the week ending Saturday 
last shows a considerable decrease of mortality compared with the preceding 


week. The number of deaths registered was 1247, which is 65 less than the 
average for that week of the year. 


The quations of the Holborn union, with the sanction of 
the Poor-Law Board, have purchased an extensive freehold property on the 
north side of their workhouse, on Mount-pleasant, for an infirmary and other 
buildings in connection with the workhouse. 


Lady Panmure’s remains were removed from Paris to their 
final resting-place, in Mr. Power's vault, at Kensall-green Cemetery, on 
Saturday. On the coffin was the following inscription :—* Elizabeth, ly 
Panmure, born the 19th Jan., 1799 ; died on the 25th of June, 1867.” 


Lord Foley, Mr. A. W. Franks, and Mr. John Webb have 
been requested by the Lord President of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion to act as a committee to recommend purchases at the Paris Exhibition 
out of the Parliamentary vote for the purpose of —_ specimens of artistic 
sewellery and other articles to be placed in the Sou’ e! 


The eminent physical philosopher, Dr. Michael Faraday, 
late Professor of Chemistry at the Royal tution, died last Sunday, at the 
nge of seventy-three, at the houre which her Majesty gave him at Hampton 
Court. He had been connected with the Royal Institution since 1813. A 
portrait and memoir of this estimable man of science will shortly appear in 
our journal. 


The gardens of the Royal Horticultural Society, at South 
Kensington, were opened gratis on Monday, for the fourth time, in honour of 
the bi lay of the late Prince Consort. people went there, including 
the children of various London charity schools and Sunday schools ; but the 


rain in the afternoon spoiled all their pleasure. Several bands of music were 
in attendance. 


The Incumbent of St, Matthias, Poplar, writes that 168 persons 
were sent ont to Quebec, on Thursday last, from the distressed classes in 
that neighbourhood, were families utterly destitute, and had to be 
supplied with every requifite for the voyage. At present 335 persons in all 
have been sent out, and forty or fifty more have been forwarded to various 
parte of England, where they have obtained employment. 


A silver tea service was peessnted, on Friday, by Mr. N. 
Furdonjee and other gentlemen of Bombay, at the rooms of the Bast India 
Association, to Miss Mary Carpenter, of Bristol, as a testimonial of their 
gratitude for her recent exertions, during her visit to India, to promote the 
establisbment of schools for native Indian girls. Sir Bartle Frere, the late 
Governor of Bombay, presided at the meeting. 


A meeting was held on Monday evening in the vestry-room 
of St. George’s-in-the-East to sent a testimonial to the Rev. G. H. M‘Gill, 
M.A., of Brasenose ry y ford, Incumbent of Christ Church, Watney- 
street, in recognition of his efforts, extending over many years, to promote 
the equalisation of poor rates. Mr. C. 8. Butler, M.P., presided. The testi- 
— ame of a silver dinner service and a clock. The amount raised 
was l 


On Sunday afternoon about 10,000 of the skilled artisans of 
London, their wives and families, assembled at the Crystal Palace, it being 
the free Sunday granted by the directors every year to the officers of the 
trade societies, benefit and friendly societies, and other associations of work- 
men, The palace was opened at one o'clock, from which hour unti] dusk the 


visitors promenaded the buildings and grounds, and there was a perform- 
ance of sacred music on the organ. 


The poor-law unions in London are to be considerabl 
sitered by an order of the Poor-Law Board umier the new Act. it b 
intended that the parish of St. Anne shall be incorpordted with the parish of 
St. Giles and St. George, Bloomsbury, and form er & new union ; that 
the —_— of St. Clement Danes and the Liberty of the Rolls shall be added to 
the Holborn Union; and that the parishes of be. Martin’s-in-the-Fields and 
St. James, Westminster, be added to the Strand Union, 





The body of the late Duke of Northumberland, after lying 


in state on Monday, in the great dining-room of Alnwick Castle, qa 
the Percy Artillery Volunteers, was brought up to London on wd 


was no lying in state at Northumberland House, and 


A special effort is being made to increase the usefulness of 


the Almshouses, whereby an asylum is provided for the working 
iter and bis widow in 
Printers S Gees yam. Bver since the foundation 
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the necessity for their establishment 
been painfully be went of eléhivadl eee 
and the evil to be beffied with steadily outrun the means that could be 
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made to & sum sufficient for purpose of erecting to 
t bui , to be called the “Celebration Wing.” Ganerivutions une 
solicited from all who are interested in literature. order to commence 
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a.m ly on the other days. Persons desirous of reading communica- 

tions in section are give notice their 

letter, addvessed to the ons queen " —"a 

: ees ee . 

Professor Sir W. Thomson, L., TRA. ke DB in 
os Professor Thomas 


M.P., M.A. G (Mechanical Betence) In Watt Hall, Oonstitation-road : 

t t, R.3. section 

officers will be to tha Ooneral Oe a, aw = 
f sections ve been arranged :— 

On Wi evening, Sept. 4, at eight, in the Kinnaird Hall, the presi 
Sat case hay ete meet art a RS Ret 
aircourve will be delivered by Me” Archibald Getkie, F.R.S., director we the 

og survey , Om the Geological Origin of the Presen 
of Scotland M evening, Sept. 9, at 8°30, in the Kinnaird 


. On 
Hall, a discourse will be deli by Mr. Alexander Herschel, F.R. 
Sho e in v 


wer Meteors, On even! 10, at 
Drill Hall, coirde. Wednesley, See ll, conclading 1 meeting, at 
three p.m. Excursions op Saturday, Sept. 7, and Thareday, Sep*. 12, 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 
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Lh Hon. J. B. Vivian to be Com- ¥. B. Drary, C. Waddy, HG. Cross, 
ander in ber Ma Fleet. J. H, Sandwith, RB. Kirchhffer, 
Bub.-Lieutr. RB. F. A. W. Hamilton, BR D. D. J EK. B. Brych, A. B, 
and L, A. Beaumont to be Lieutenants in Gos, A H land, J. H. Price, 
her Majesty's Aw R. W. Heathoote, R. P. 
J. » 4. RB, , TG. Punnett, Coffin, A. A. J. ©. Wardell, 
T. J. Warburton We tangtncers in her | DAS Ey 
Mejesty's Flee Breton, W. H. M eone, ©. A. 5. acters, 
EW shurst and W, Pearson to be Acting| G. A 5 Go, = lorrocks, T. W. 
Bagineste in her Majesty's Fleet. Dowding, A. Chapman, J. M. Hume, 
: Firet Lieut. and ¥. J. A. Crocker, H. C. BR 
(. Crawford and Firet| G, Hobart, W. G, Humley, B. St. Leger 
jevt. and Adjt, J. ©. RB. Colomb to Denny, A. D. Corbet, H. Cases Z PF. 
ptaine ; jeota. BR. B. Gardner,} Luxmeore, BE. A. M. Liardet, H. Olive, 
F. are, ©. P. Henel R. J.N. B. C. P. Hamilton, T. F. D. 
Bourehier, G. L. Topman. ©. Bridge, B. B. Deane, J. Le Cocq Robilliard, 
cw. Fotbergill First Lieut. and Aéjt, C. R. Denby, J. A. A. Eckford, 8. Polking- 
H. I, de Kanteow, First Lieuta. horne, M. B. Seagar H.R. B Owen, 
Bridgford, C. J, Kinsmen, W. D. Wele W H. Hobbs, BE. J. W. Noble, BR M 
tewart, and C. B. Smith to be Secon Crooke, O'Hara J. Tobin, A. Smyth, 
Captains; Second Lie 8 C, B. G. Dick, LB. Rége, A. St. Leger 
Northeote. A. Topman, V. D. Mathias, Burrowes, J. ye ty te J. B. 
G. Hall, F. Roberts, G. .K Leefe, W. H. Por . B. Bobbins, G. H. 
W. Miller, G. M. 8. las, W. Camp>ell, Cooke, F. M. Faulkner, @. Gillman, ©, G. 
and A, Allen to be Lieutenants. Gorton, H. B. Woods, H. H. Morgan, 
Boge Marine Light Infantry: First Lieuts.| J. EB. Wiebe, ons C. G. Harston to be 
. W. Sime, BR. L. Price, T. M. Hewett, Lieutenants; Lieut. F. F, Thompson to 
G. Jchnston, A. M be Captain. 
Davis, C. W. Carlyon, and W. W. Allnuts | The above in the Royal Marines 
Cooprr, iret Lieut. and Quarsermn Sion of the corpe Unter her Majesty's Ordar 
opr, st Lieut. rtermaster on under her ® 
AW. D, Smith, Firat Lieuta J. C. Hore, in Council of Aug. 3, 1867. 





An order from the War Office has been issued limiting the 
number of soldiers who are to receive ission to py bd per cent 
the whole establishment of a corps, and further requiring 
obtain euch permission who is not in 
the same time, the privileges of 


The 70th and 76th Regiments having been presented with 
new colours, the old colours were on Tuesday deposited in the Church of All 
Sainte, at Aldershott, with the usnal ceremony, in the presence of Lieutenant- 
pa a the Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B., commanding the 

vision, 


On Wednesday the troops at Aldershott had a field day and 
sham fight. They were divided into two portions; the first under the com- 
mand of Major-General Campbell, C.B., representing an enemy, consisted of 
the 45th and 65th ments, with two batteries of Royal Horse Lrtinlery. The 
defending force, under Lieutenant-General Sir James Scarlett, consisted 
the Ist and 3rd infantry brigades, the cavalry brigade, and several batteries 
of horse and field arti 'e 

The Mediterranean squadron, under the command of Lord 
Clarence Pa C.B., consisting of the flagship Caledonia, ironclad; Royal 
Oak, ironclad ; Prince Consort, ironclad ; Arethusa, screw wooden frigate ; 
Endymion, screw-frigate ; and , screw-corvette, have left the harbour 
of Spezzia. Their destination is, as usual, a matter of conjecture ; it is sup- 
posed they rendezvous at Port Ferrajo, in Elba. It is probable the squadron 


will return shortly to Spezzia, or look in at Villafranca. The mails 
are still consi to Marseilles. 


There is much stir in the steam-shipping trade of Liverpool 

om account of the Government service in the Abyssinian tion. On 

no less than fifteen steamers were placed under special survey, and 

five of were at once accepted. The names of the vessels chartered and 

under survey for the carrying of = are as follow :—City of Dublin, Bos- 

France, The go. England, Helvetia, Hector, 

lina, Pacific, Lybia, Peruvian, Golden . Mauritius, and Californian. 

These versele will, after Government <r, proceed round to one or 

other of the Admiralty porte for the purpose taking supplies on board. 
They are to be at Bombay, if possible, in November. 

The Lords of the Admiralty, comprising the Right Hon, H, 
T. L. Corry, M.P., Eirst Lord ; Vice-Admirals Sir xander Milne, K.C.B., 
and Sir Sidney Dacres, K.C.B.; Rear-Admiral George H. Seymour, C 
M.P.; Mr. Charles Du . . 


sion was the inspection of the Royal — Artillery and the Royal Marines 





Forton—on Monday morning, and, after the usual march past, were put 
through a series of evolutions incidental to a review, concloding-with an 


ty have gone 


The Abyssinian expedition, which is now decided upon, is 
to take place as soon as the necessary transports reach India. The command 
will be assumed by Sir Robert Napier, Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, with 
Sir Charles Staveley as second in command. The forces employed will comprise 
all branches of the service. The infantry will consist, most probably, of two of 
ber Majesty's regiments of the Line, one of which will be a of the 
cqvaly will be comipemed Gf eheeh ois reghuante ef Indian aeeapaier’ iresne 
cavalry w ut ents 0 
while the artil mountain guns, two batteries of 
that his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt has 
been reqv to 5000 camels for the necessary transport of the 
troops, and Government is also taking for the collection of mules 
sultable for the service of the expedition. It is that Mr. Clements R. 
Markham, F.R.G.S., - -4 traveller and naturalist, accompany the expe- 





dition in a civil 
The following is the list of successful candidates for naval 
candidates, 


and igeting Royal ninety- 
at tthe Royal aval = jm ah gal Ng h Frere Ft their ex- 
a 


Mersum ; 4, George T. ; 5, Albert W. M‘G. Finlay ; 6, William F. 
Tunnard ; 7, les B. F.O. Graham ; 8, Wittingham Franklin; 9, William 
gtr BY Hb = 1 See: tS Sate 

Daniel; 18, Henry M. waite ; . Smythe ; 15, Arthar 
J. Leane; 16, William 


43 ay KY Henry K } Spee ve Navi- 
» +] . avi- 
Cadete—1, M, Allen ; 2, Prancis T. Barr: 8. Michael 8. 

; 4, Frederick T. Boxer; 5, Hi lames; 6, Robert W. Glasepole ; 7, 
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A rifle contest in connection with the Bank of England 
Association commenced 


bui t its operations have been on a limited 
| bor mg Of the B00 Eatoore in the bank, nearly half that number took 
in the competition. 

On Friday week the West Middlesex Rifles gave an assauit- 
at-arms in the splendid gymnasium belonging to the b-igade of Guards in 
St. John’s-wood. had 
The Leicester-square (Artill corps have some 
cai bine-shooting at Purfleet. Neate ng AL battery won the battery 
challenge cup. 

The Southwark Rifles (the 7th Surrey Volunteers) held 
their annual prize- last Saturday, at Wim m, fring for eleven 
series of prizes. 





PARIS FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

CHANGEs in fashion at this particular season of the have to be 
sought for not so much in the French capital itself as in coun 
resorts and at the various watering-places; for the grand mo 
has now fied from Paris, which is given up to foreigners and pro- 
vincials. The novelty of the hour, born of the hot summer weather 
and destined to live, perhaps, no longer than the butterflies, is the 
white lace or Reuped sadiio aletot, worn over @ coloured slip and 
fitting close to the figure. is is mostly for indoor wear; for 
walking dresses short robes « deux jupes, usually, by-the-way, of 
contrasting colours, are as largely in favour as ever; robes 4 queue 
being almest «xclusively worn as carriage and visiting dresses. At 
the seaside, the long redingote of poplin or thin cloth, and silk sash, 
tied in e bow behind, are very generally met with. Except 
in Paris, bonnets seem to have given place to hats, which 
are worm in ev variety of shape, usually with veils 
falling over the chignon, and trimmed either with wreaths of 
flowers or leaves, feathers or gilt ornaments; wreaths formed of 
bunc hes of fruit or berries are ually disappearing. Bonnets are 
still worn with lace strings, which are, however, not tied, but fastened 
with a flower or gilt ornament on the breast, Occasionally with out- 
door ccstumes similar flowers or ornaments are worn on one side of 
the chignon. Black and coloured kid and silk shoes, ornamented 
with rosettes or small ornamental ee surrounded by com- 
plicated bows of ribbon, ard with very high heels covered with the 
same materia! as the shoe itself, are much in favour in the countr, 
and at the seaside, Hungarian boots of undressed russia an 
various coloured leathers, stitched with silk of some contrasting 
colour, and ornamented with tassels, bows, or rosettes, are also gene- 
rally worn, Chignons are arranged higher on the head than ever, 
and are usually elaborately plaited ; long curls, too, fall from behin 
the ears on one or both sides of the | over the shoulder ; and occa- 
sicnally a long natte of hair is worn falling down the back, _ 

The white lace or muslin — > — worn a a. 
coloured silk jupes; & ony y elegant ome was cut square an 
low at the ps ma and had long loose-hanging sleeves, showing a 
rose-colour jacket with narrow lace frill and t sleeves beneath. 
The under jupe was of the same tint, and had a deep-plaited flounce 
at the bottom, Over the muslin robe, which fitted the figare, and the 
skirt of which was looped up in festoons, fastened with rosettes of lace 
and rose-colour ribbon, a pink silk sash, bordered with white lace and 
tied in a large bow behind, was worn, The under jups in these 
costumes may be blue, mauve, or amber, as | as rose- 
colour; still, the latter is the timt t seems to be generally 
preferred. . : ; 

The prevailing colours for robes & deux jupes in Paris are two 
shades cof Bismarck brown grey and blue, grey and mauve, and blue 
and black. In the country it grey and pink or cerise, grey and 
blue, and maize-colour and mauve. In these latter costumes the 
upper jupe will be looped up at times with silk bands of the same 
pak as the lower jupe, and starting from the waist, where the 
ends are concealed by asash or belt, Ina toilette of this descrip- 
tion the under jupe was cerise, with two narrow grey bands, bound 
with black, running round it few inches from the bottom, which is 
bordered with athin black cord. The upper jupe of pale bluish grey 
had a ruche at the lower part, bound above and below with cerise, 
edged with black, was raised all round in regular festoons by 
bands of cerise ribbon, with a similar edging to them, and with 
small cerise and black rosettes running up them at regular intervals. 
A similar ruche formed the collar to corsage, and epaulettes and 
cuffs to the sleeves. With this costume grey gloves and boots, 
sewn with cerise silk, were worn. 

At the seaside many ladies wear unbleached holland robes, em- 
broidered with scarlet or black braid, with loose, square-cut jackets 
and dcuble — the under jupe short, to show tall, yellow boots, 
stitched with black or scarlet, and scarlet silk stockings. The at, 
if of light-c.loured straw, is ordinarily trimmed with poppies an 
other wild flowers ; if of black straw, with a wreath of buttercups ; 
if of velvet, with a ecarlet or yellow feather, and with a black or 
yellow lace veil, 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. : 

Fig. 1. Walking Dress & Deux Ju > eet ee Eaaeal 
tint, the ender fope bordered with two narrow bands of mauve or 
rose-colour taffeta, The upper jupe, which is looped up very high 
behind, is trimmed round bottom with a ser.es of ornameats in 
taffeta, strung, as it were, w a band, and diminishing in size as 

the waist. T'cimilar trimming ornaments the short 
mantle paletot round the bottom, at the collar, the and 
the cuffs, and the ts of the longsash, The white hat is bor- 
dered with velvet, a palm eprig of the same colour as the trim- 
ming of the dress, The boots are light-grey, the tops turned over 
au col mousquetaire, and faced with mauve or rose-colour. 
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peau, of puffed tulle, is trimmed with a 
white ostrich-feather and a blue flower. Blue kid boots are 
with this toilet. 








In reference to the report prepared by Mr. H. Goschen for 
the Committee of Council of Education, upon Harness and Sadtle 
class 62) in the Paris Exhibition, which was published in our last, Mr. 
(eckwel, of 259, Oxford-street, desires us to Correct an error as to a matter 
of fact. His apparatus for f a oe 8 Se Se ee 
percha, as stated by Mr. Goschen, but of vulcahised indiarabber, may 
therefore not be liable to be injured by a hot climate. 

The congress of the Social Science Association will be held 
at Belfast on Sept. 18. Lord Dufferin ee and deliver the inaugural 
eddres. The Py éepartanent will ha 
ite head, with Irish Master of the Rolls over the repression of crime sec- 
tion. Dr. Andrews, F.R.S., vice-president of the Queen's College, Belfast, 
will ide over the edncation M.D., 
of Eéinburgh, over that of health ; and Sir Robert Kane, F.R.S., of Dablin, 
over that of economy and trade; with Mr. William Malbolland, of Belfast, as 
chairman of the section. The Queen's College has been plecel at che 
service of the association, and the departmental meetings wil! be held in the 








varions rooms. Arrangements are in progress for the holding of svirces and 
excursions to places of interest in the neighbourhood. 
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THE QUE E N’S eae em . TO THE SCOTTISH BORD E R. 


Tue visit of her Majesty to the 
Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, 
at Floora Castle, Kelso, on her 
way from Windsor to Balmoral, 
occupied three days of last week, 
the Queen having arrived there 
between eleven and twelve on the 
Wednesday morning, and depart- 
ing half an hour before midnight 
on Friday night. We gave a de- 
scription of Kelso and Floors 
Castle on a former occasion, when 
the Prince and Princess of Wales 
went there in the autumn of 1865, 
and some views both of the town 
and the ducal mansion (properly 
named the Palais de Fleurs, or 
Flowers Castle), most pleasantly 
situated on the banks of the 
Tweed, were then engraved for this 
Journal, 

Her Majesty, with Princess 
Louisa, Prince ld, and Prin- 
cess Beatrice, joined by Prince and 
Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein, with their infant son, 
Prince Christian Victor, having 
started from Windsor by special 
train at half-past ten on Tuesday 
evening, breakfasted next mornin 
at Carlisle, in the County Hotel, 
where they stayed an hour, and 
then proceeded, by the North 
British Railway, to Kelso, the 
chairman of that railway com- 
pany, Mr. Stirling, and several 
of the directors, going with the 
special train. The saloon car- 
riage provided for the Queen being 
found too wide to pass throngh 
some of the bridges on this line, a 
smaller saloon carriage, borrowed 
from the North-Western Railway 
Company, was substituted for it at 
Carlisle. The train passed Hawick 
at half-past ten, slackening its 
pace for a mile or two, to allow 
the Queen to receive the hearty 
greetings of the people assembled 
there, The Duke of Marlborough, 
Lord President of the Council, 
accompanied the Queen as the 
Cabinet Minister who will at- 
tend her Majesty during the first 
week or two of her sojourn in 
Scotland. 

At Kelso, of course, great pre- 
parations had been made. A pro- 
cession was formed, at eight 
o'clock, in Shedden Park, the 
sleasure-ground which Mrs, 
Robertson, of Ednam, has given to 
the town, The magistrates of 
Kelso and its neighbourhood, the 
clergy, the reception committee, 
the Vrcomanens and Oddfellows, 
the volunteers, and a party of un- 
official gentlemen, with four or 
five bands of music, composed this 
procession, which marched through 
the Wood- market, Bowmont- 
street, and Roxburgh-street, to 
the Market-square, Along Bridge- 





street, from Market-square to 
Kelso Bridge, which was the road 
by which the Queen was to enter 
the town from the railway station, 
the houses were decorated with 
flags, evergreens, and flowers; the 
pavement was thronged with an 
er and joyful multitade; 
- fe windows, and even 
e housetops, were ed 
by hundreds of A = 
special train bringing the Royal 
party arrived at the Kelso station 
at a quarter past eleven. The 
Northumberland Artillery Volun- 
teers fired a salute with their 
6-pounders at Roxburghe Castle, 
The Queen and her children, on 
alighting, were received on the 
platform by the Duke and Duchess 
of Roxburghe, with their eldest 
son, the Marquis of Bowmont ; the 
Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county; Lord and 
—— Charles Innes Ker; Mr. 
Rutherford, the Sheriff ; Mr, F. 
Russell, the Sheriff-Substitute, and 
other county officials, ajor- 
General Hamilton,: commanding 
the forces in North - Britain, was 
present, with Oaptain Graham, 
Aide-de-Camp ; also Colonel 
Roche, Inspector of Volunteers, 
with Captain Northcote, Aide-de- 
Camp. Sir George Douglas, com- 
manding the local administrative 
battalion of volunteers, was at the 
station, with the Roxburghshire 
and Selkirkshire battalion; and 
Captain Boycott was in com- 
mand of the escort of the 
14th Hussars. The band of 
the Peebles volunteers struck up 
the National Anthem when the 
Queen ~~~ out of the railway 
train, and lond cheers broke from 
the assembled spectators, A land- 
ing-stage and pavilion had been 
erected for the occasion. It was 
finely carpeted and decorated 
being covered with white and red 
calico, with rows of supporting 
columns on each side of the 
interior similarly covered and 
wreathed with laurel and heather, 
the spaces behind and between 
the columns being occupied with 
flowers. The front of the pavi- 
lion — towards the road — was 
dra: with Victoria tartan; 
while at the top, at each end, was 
the Royal crown, the station 
lamps also being painted with the 
Royal arms. Passing this 
pavilion, the Queen and the 
visitors proceeded to the i 
which were awaiting them 
station; and here the 
my in the fo ing 
ke of Buccleuch being 
on horseback, and her Majesty 
preceded by the Sheriffs in a 
carriage :-— 
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1. The s carriage, with ber Majesty’s horses, containing the Queen, 
ber Royal Highness Princess Christian, her Royal Highness Princess Louisa, 
and the Duchess of Roxburghe. 


2. Barouche, containing her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice, his Royal 
Higbness Prince Leopold, his Royal Highness Prince Christian, and the Duke 
f bur, 
X: 3. Landau, conta ly Churchill; her Majesty's Minister, Lord 


6. Waggonette, containing Sir lonel Gordon, Dr. 
Mr, Duck 


Jenner, worth, and Lord Charles Innes 
The carriages proceeded, at a walking pace, through the hamlet of 
Maxwel/heugh to Kelso Bridge, where a magnificent triumphal arch 
had been erected, composed of laurel and heather, with a star and 
floral crown on the north side, and on the south the words, wrought 
in flowers, “ God Save the Queen.” The road was kept by the volun- 
teers. Near the north end of the bridge, within the glebe grounds 
adjecent to the abbey, a platform, covered and decorated with coloured 
calico, flowers, evergreens, and bannerets, had been built close to the 
ublic road. Here about fifty young ladies, all attired in white, 
Baa teken up their position, each having a little basket filled 
with flowers, whieh, at the approach of her Majesty, they 
strewed in the way. From this point up Bridge-street to the 
market square the streets were lined with people, who 
waved hats, and caps, and handkerchiefs, and filled the ‘air with 
their hearty cheers as her Majesty approached, the bands still 
laying the National Anthem. On reaching the Market-place a 
Bait was made at the platform, on which were Mr. Geo. 
Craig, senior magistrate of Kelso; with Mr. James Johnston, 
junior magistrate; Mr. Hutchinson, town clerk; and Mr. Wm. 
Robson, procurator-fiscal ; Mr, Charles Robson, of Craigboyle; 
Provost Deans, of Jedburgh ; Provost Dalglish, of Selkirk ; Provost 
Paterson, of ‘Postion: Major Purves, of rwick; and Sheriff 
Douglas ; besides the Misses Okell, cousins to the Duke of Roxburghe, 
with Miss Tait, a little girl, aged six years, daughter of the Baron 
Bailie, Mr. James Tait, of Lanrigg, who, it was arranged, should 
present a bouquet to her Majesty. She was dressed in white muslin, 
trimmed with white satin, ond wore a white cape with a white 
bonnet, the latter a present from the Duchess of Roxburghe. Her 
Majesty, who was attired in mourning, looked remarkably 
wel), and acknowl with looks of manifest pleasure and 
tification the loyal acclamations with which she was greeted. 
on the Queen’s approach, the magistrates of the town advanced 
to the front of the platform, when the senior magistrate handed 
to ber an address of welcome, reminding her of the interesting 
literary and historical associations belonging to Kelso, as the birth- 
jlace of the poet Thomson and near the residence of Sir Walter 
tt; but assuring her that this Royal visit would ever be remem- 
bered as one of the happiest events in its annals, The Queen gra- 
ciously accepted the address from Mr. Craig and the bouquet from 
little Miss Tait, The carriages then drove off towards Floors Castle, 
entering by the top of Roxburghe-street, near which a Royal arch, 
similar to the one on Kelso Bridge, had been erected, bearing the 
words, “ Welcome to Tweedside.” Two platforms had been erected 
in Roxburghe-street, occupied by the children of the Ragged School 
and the Roxburghe School; and, on each side of the entrance 
to the castle, platforms were erected, where about 260 persons 
were assembled, consisting of the workpeople on the estate, with 
their wives. A Royal salute from the guns at Roxburghe Castle— 
fired when the Royal standard was hoisted at Floors—announced 
the arrival of her Majesty about noon. Immediately after a large 
company met in the ‘ownhall, when the senior magistrate, 
Mr. Craig, proposed “The Queen—Long life to her,” which was 
pledged in flowing bumpers of champagne. This was followed by 
the toasts of “The Prince and Princess of Wales and the other 
Members of the Royal Family” and “The Duke and Duchess of 
Roxburghe.” 
In the evening the town was brilliantly illuminated. The chief 
oint of the display was the Market-square. The Townhouse, the 
ks, and the principal shops in the square were all lit up. The 
Townhouse was illuminated with padella lights; many devices in 
jets had been constructed ; numerous transparencies were also to 
seen in the Market-square, and thronghout the streets; and there 
were very few houses in the leading thoroughfares in which there 
‘was not some attempt at illumination. The ancient abbey was lit 
up with the lime light, and the bridge towards Floors was outlined 
with padella lights. An immense number of spectators remained in 
the town from the morning to witness the illuminations, and the 
evening trains brought more crowds who had not been able to be 
present at the earlier proceedings. But the grandest part 
of the festive dieplay that night was the es of all the 
beacons in Upper Teviotdale. This was a scene which had not been 
witnessed upon the Scottish hills since the alarm of the French in- 
vasion, sixty-three years ago. The local landowners and others had 
taken care to make the piles ready for the signal to light them up. 
This was to be given by a shower of rockets from Floors Castle, 
and the cue was taken by Upper Teviotdale from the Kildons. 
Shortly after nine o'clock all were in a blaze. The summit of the 
Minto hills wore the fiery wy On the Verticle hill, the highest 
point of the burgh lands, the es bore testimony to the loyalty 
of the corporation and people of Hawick. At a short distance 
frcm thence, on Crumhaugh Hill, the Duke of Buccleuch had re- 
stored the original beacon proclaiming to the county not that an 
invader had set foot on our shores, but that Queen Victoria's 
home was that night in Roxburghshire. On Stobs Hill and 
Penchristpen Sir Wiliam Elliot added to the illumination, 
which was continued by Oaldclengh to the Liddesdale border ; 
and beside this, on Greatmore Fell, near where Queen Mary 
eurk in a known to this day as the Queen's 
a companion fire in h ther and 
Ps nd omy The beacon on Kirkhill oe up the village 
of Newe ton ; that on Finnis sent its rays down on Canonbie and 
Liddesdale; and the summit of Cardy Hill, all aglow, told the 
people of berland and the sailors far away on the Solway’s 
waves that Queen Victoria had crossed the border at its base that 





day. Other proprietors in U Teviotdale made similar demon- 
aentiens of —as Provost Wilson, on Heronhill, and Mr. 
Chisholme, at The fires burned during most of the night, 


and in some of them the flames were onl the rising of the 
orb of day. cmudanty fine, and viewed by 
immense numbers of spectators all over the district. 

The Queen and her visited Melrose and Abbotsford on the 
Thureday Jed on the Friday, before their 
departure from Kelso, A few Illustrations of the reception they 
met with at those places will appear in our next publication. 


An inquest on the body of Maria Thomas, discovered at the 
bottom of an old oath che ob ngemaa, has resulted in a verdict of wilfal 
murder against Prothero, a young man who kept company with her. 


On Saturday evening, as two gentlemen of Queenstown, 
and were sailing in the harbour, the boat was caught in 
were 


The gat jury of the Central Criminal Court have com- 


a Romen Catholic and be a Protestant, a law the bride- 

(whose third wife the girl was to be) was determined, even 
oe © pee, Sa ert, west ae 
bat 8 crowd of (ep bunteel aassented the door to. hoot 


exchan one of the the and his indigoant 
former relative, and a on one of the eyes of latter was the result. 
The clergyman was for some time unable to officiate, and when at last the 
knot was tied, and the couple rea at the back door of the church, there 
was a crowd there also to yell at . Finally they were delivered from the 
mob, and brought to their residence by an escort of police. 








BIRTHS, 
On the 19th inst., at Karlshof, near Darmstadt, the wife of Dr. Meroer, of 


a son. 
On June 8, at Moa Fiat Station, Otago, New Zealand, the wife of Gerit 
Alex. Chalmers, a» J.P., of a son. 


MARRIAGES, 

On the 7th inst., at St. Peter’s Church, Sherbrooke, Canada, hy the Rev. 
©. P. Reid, M.A., Incumbent, assisted by the Rev. BE. C. Parkin, the Rev. 
James Boydell, B.A., of Par! , Cheshire, land, to Louisa Ada, second 
daughter of Charles W. Wi , Esq., Deputy riff of the district of St. 
Francis, Province of . No cards, 

On the 13th ult., at Val Chili, James Law Bennett, Esq., to Rosa, 
second daughter of Bartholomew G. Browne, Esq. 

On the 15th inst., at Holton Beckering, Lincolashire, by the Rev. BE. Frank 
Hodgson, Rector, and the Rev. Charles Nevile, Rector of Fledborough, Notts, 
the Rev. Henry Nevile, Rector of Wickenby, to Charlotte, youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. Edward Hod , Vicar of Rickmanswort' wt 

On the 22nd inst., at St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington, Lather M. Shreve, 
Esq., of St. Louis, Missouri, U.S., to Julia Piggott, youngest daughter of the 
late Robert Oldershaw, Esq., of Islington. 


DEATHS, 

On the 25th inst., at the Grange, Swaffham, Norfolk, Janet, the relict of 
the Hon. and Rev. A. A. Turnour, late Rector of Tatterford, Norfolk, aged 73. 

On Jan. 9 last, at Burton, Adams County, Illinois, Frances Lucy, wife of 
Mr. Albert H. Richards, late of Salmon Falls, California, aged 33 years. 

On the 27th inst., after many years of suffering, Sarah Elizabeth, the 
beloved daughter of Frank Farnan, Esq., of Old Ford, Middlesex. 

On the 26th inst., at Hilldrop Cottage, Tufnell Park West, Maria, wife of 
William m, aged thirty-seven. 

On the 26th inst., at Richmond, Surrey, Robert Bidwell Edwardes, Esq., 
K.H., late Major in the 3rd Light Dragoons. 

On July 12, at Poona, Bombay, Robert Napier, infant son of Brigadier- 
General Sir Charles Staveley, K.O.B., aged eight months. 

On the 8th inst., at Dominica, West Indies, Charles Leathem, Easq., 
formerly of Belfast, Ireland, in the 65th year of his age. 

*,* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, is Five 
Shillings for each announcement, 








CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 7. 


SuNDAY, Sept. 1.—Eleventh Sunday after Trinity. St. Gfles, or Al zidius, 
abbot and confessor, died 795. Death of Sir Richard Steele, essayist, 1729. 

MonDAY, 2.—Battle of Actium (defeat and ruin of Mark Antony by Octavius 
Caesar), B.C. 31. pe A the lost Atlantic cable of 1865, 1366. 

TUESDAY, 3.—Death of Sir Edward Coke, Lord Chief Justice, 1634; and of 
Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector, 1658. 

WEDNESDAY, 4.—Death of Charles Townshend, orator and statesman, 1767. 
Death of John Home, author of “ Douglas,” 1808, 

THURSDAY, 5.—Old Bartholomew's Day. Malta captured by General Pigot, 
1800, Moon's first quarter, 11h. 31m. p.m. 

FRIDAY, 6.—Height of the Great Plague of London (weekly mortality, 
10,000), 1665 Commencement of Garrick’s Shakspeare Jubilee, 1769. 
SATURDAY, 7.—Enurchus, Bishop of Orleans. Birth of Queen Elizabeth, 

1533 ; and of Samuel Johnson, the lexicographer, 1709. 








TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON BRIDGE 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 7. 
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RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THS 
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The following are the readings of the meteorological instruments for the 
above days in order, at half-past nine a.m. :— - 
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HEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET,—Mrs, SCOTT 

DDONS, who is engaged for a limited period, will ONDAY, SEPT. 

ind during the Week, in the oharacter of Rosalind, in'AS YOU tik I wits ne at 

Fou a Geetchie Tak rita MISC “Beate Wado tah LA hes 
w R fl 

Mra. Scott Siddona. ” . cnaibanae 





OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE.—Sole Lessee and 

M , Mr. VINING, On MONDAY, SEPT. 2, and during the Week, POOR 
PILLICODDY. | After which, at Eight o'Clock, THE STREETS OF LONDON. 

N.B. On SATURDAY, SEPT. 14, Mr. and Mrs. DION BOUCICAULT will make their 

rea. 





BLEQUIN SINGS, by Mone. Montero acd 
outero and Compaay; roars of ter 
Eccentric Abbott's “ Vanishing the Brothare Daniels fa their Tnlcaitaris 
; Alrec’s thrilling Aerial Act; SOENES in the 
; Tan ;_ Maile, 


1 Five. 


SUBREY THEATRE 
Leseses, Messrs, Shepherd 


EW 
and Creswick) will OPEN for the 3 DAY, SEPT. 14, wi 
N. Romantic Drama, by Watts Phillips, Bsq., written for this — 
and to WILD. supporte( by 








Cc! 

Mr. Creswick and s most | company; the grand stupendous by 
Mr. William Calloott, Mr. and assistau The new and original Masic 
w Jah ton ran for the first time, an original by Thomas J. Williams, Ksq.. 
Ss? JAMES’S HAL PICCADILLY, 

EVERY EVENING AT RIGHT. 

WEDNESDAYS AND SA’ DAYS THREE AND EIGHT. 
is now increased to 
THIRTY - 








win Sepemar eds of rma, obtain dickens for adeatesion Saturday 
One ing on provieus agglisaiion bo the Bosuetaay. ~ — 


RYSTAL PALACE.—The “Nonpareil” LIFE-RAFTI on 
Now York to Gute, in 0 day hes exctted immense interset. “Gapsaln Mikes ond bls two 
men in attendance particulars, — 


to give 





ECTURES on MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY 
J KINGS COLLEGE, LON 
ere te 




















B. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON will speak at the 
TUESDLT sae FALACE FETE of the NATIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, on 





Now ready, 
[HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 


for 1868, containin; 
Numerous ) ay Oy from the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS; 
Tables of Stamps, and Licenses; Eclipses, Remarkable Events, 
Postage and a great variety of Useful and Interesting Informa- 
tion. The ied by W. M. CLARKE and Oo., Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row ; G. Vickers, Argel-court (172), Strand, London. 
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LONDON : SATURDAY, AUGUST 31, 1867. 





THE first report of the Commission on Ritualism has been 
issued, and it will, of course, command the best attention of 
all parties in the religious world, and of large numbers who 
would not care to be included in that curious designation, but 
who take, nevertheless, a deap and fitting interest in the mo.t 
important of all subjects. 

This document consists of four paragraphs, and a sort of 
preface, and sequel, In the first of the four divisions the 
Commissioners state that their earliest consideration was 
given to the question of vestments, They say that some wit- 
nesses regard these garments as symbolical of doctrine, and 
others as a distinctive vesture whereby they desire to do 
honour to the Eucharist ; but that none look upon them as 
essential, while they give grave offence to many. The opinion 
of the Commissioners is that it is “ expedient" to restrain all 
variations from the vesture which has been long in use, and 
that this object may be attmined by putting aggrieved 
parishioners in possession of power to obtain redress ; but the 
Commissioners are not prepared as yet to recommend the best 
mode of giving effect to these conclusions, though they have 
thought it their duty not to delay the announcement of their 
decision. 

Somewhat prematurely, we venture to think, congratula- 
tions upon the character of this report have been addressed 
to the public. We should be rejoiced to be able to discover 
in it any tendency to promote the peace of the Church by 
effective treatment of the difficulties referred to, We should 
have been very glad to find in it any enunciation of principle 
which, proceeding from a grave body representing the Church 
of England, would be accepted by sensible men of all opinions 
as a sort of locus standi for the true Churchman. We find 
nothing of this kind, but we are told that upon the ground of 
expediency it is desirable to restrain the use of certain garments 
if aggrieved parishioners desire such restraint. No principle 
whatever is affirmed, therefore ; and if a clergyman can succeed 
in convincing his flock that the vestments are desirable, or, by 
his personal influence, can induce them to let him have his 
own way in regard to ceremonial, while in return he labours 
so zealously for his parish, we are unable to see that he can be 
interfered with, Possibly certain organisations might be set 
on foot in the metropolis or some other centre by means of 
which an “aggrieved parishioner” might be established in 
any locality where vestments prevailed, and he might be sup- 
ported with the funds necessary to carry on the anti-vestment 
war; but even if this were not supposing an amount of lay 
zeal and liberality which may not be altogether impossible, 
the system would devolve upon private and unrecognised 
persons a duty which ought to be performed by the autho it :« 
of the Church or their allies in the State. 

We are disinclined to imitate the course to which we have 
referred, and to express a premature judgment on an im- 
portant document. But there is one point of view in which 
it strikes us as noteworthy. The Commission verbally con- 
demns vestments, on the ground of expediency, and therefore 
we are told that the Ritualists have received a severe rebuke, 
or what in the older days used to be called a heavy blow and 
a great discouragement, We shall be curious to know whether 
they themselves consider this to be the case, Apart from the 
Emglishman's valuable negative faculty of never being able to 
know that he is beaten, there seem to us some grounds why the 
ceremonialists in the Church should feel, if they judge it 
wise to refrain from expressing, gratitude to the friends who 
have fought for Ritualism, and brought the investigation to 
the present result, Whoever managed to get that word 
“ expedient" into the report did a good thing for the Ritual- 
istic party ; for, whether an Englishman belongs to the so- 
called religious world or not, he has an utter objection to 
having religious matters treated on the principle we apply 
to a franchise or a tax. If it is only expedient to restrain the 
use of vestments in existing circumstances, other cir:um- 
stances may render it expedient to relax that restraint. In 
the next place, as we have already said, the vestment is to be 
discontinued, not because elaborate Church millinery is 
held to be inconsistent with the simple worship of the 
Church of England and the manly and straightforward 
language of her articles, but because, in a given parish, 
certain persons object to the variegated raiment. In some 
parishes many persons object to a sermon at all, and think the 
service sufficiently long; while others have no objection to 
the sermon, but only dislike the preacher, and complain that 
a youth of four-and-twenty is set up to instruct men of 
thrice his age and ten times his knowledge, In many parishes 
the music is a grievance; and while some parishioners like to 
hear the clowns and the charity children lifting the rude 
hymn, others desire the trained chorister; and others, 
again, would have no objection to engage the voices 
of professional singers, In many parishes people like 
the old pew system, the certainty of worshipping in 
the old corner where they have sat for years, and 


the curtains that exclude all disturbing objects of sight, 


while their antagonists would sweep away pew and bench and 
have chairs and the first-come-first-seated arrangement of the 
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Catholic churches. If questions of Church ceremony are to 
be referred to the aggrieved parishioners, we shall soon have 
plenty of that sort of thing. We regret to say that we see in 
this report two things. The Ritualists have clearly won a 
victory which may be temporary, but which will be valuable. 
They have many months of impunity before them, and they 
will be able to declare, as they will doubtless do in many 
a church to-morrow, that the question has been sought to 
be settled, not on Church principles, but as a matter of Church 
policy. 

They have all the advantages which time, and zeal, and 
energy can give them for the next half year or more; and we 
still more deeply regret to observe that the tendency of the 
report is to approve the avoidance of hierarchical responsi- 
bility. The duty of regulating Church matters belongs to 
the Bishops. who are selected from the judicial class and 
raised to complete independencies that they may be the 
“ overlookers” of the vineyard. It is for the Bishop to know 
how services are performed in the parishes of his diocese ; 
and it is for him to correct, to “restrain,” to censure—or, 
what is a Bishop? In this vestment case the Bishops 
are not to act; the Church correction is to be performed 
at the instance of aggrieved laymen. We hope that when 
the Commissioners shall be in a position to advise on the steps 
to be taken, they will reconsider their language, and be good 
enough to recollect that the Church of England is an 
Episcopal Church, a fact which appears to have escaped them. 
However, we have to hear a good deal more from them on the 
subject of the other innovations which are complained of, 
and we accept for the present this sop which has been thrown 
to public curiosity, only remarking that the morsel has some- 
thing in common with the sop of classical fiction, and is 
clearly designed to have a lulling effect upon society. But 
the dose is not strong enough, and too slight a narcotic 
engenders increased wakefulness. 








THE COURT. 





THE Queen, accompanied by the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe, 
Prince and Princess Christian, and Princess Louisa, drove from 
Flocrs Castle, on Thursday week, to Melrose Abbey. The route lay 
by Kelso and over Teviot Bridge, and thence, by Maxton and Old 
and New St. Boswells to Old Melrose, at which place the horses were 
changed, The journey was afterwards continued up Tweedside, vid 
Newstead, to Melrose Abbey. The villages along the line of route 
Sok ie cemes tree um so nm ha — 
and the villagers ajesty. ing the progress 
the abbey the he al _ through the a4 
the residence of Mr, Erskine, m Bailie of Melrose. t. 
and Mrs, Erekine iy i myer to the Queen by the Duke of 
Buccleuch, ee way x had the - 7 of “-y ga ee 
w jesty with a co ex: nm o 
eae” From the Priory fans ph IS 8 Brewery- 
by the Almsgate. The Dake 


of Lo ye = P _ A, ——— ~ a me 
hands it is admira! e honour of cond: er Majes' 
over the interestin: ' “a at the 


ae a a body of hussars, and the 
nahehire Veluntoon, commanded by Sir 


eorge honour, the streets being lined 
the first and second (Galashiels) companies of the Selkirkshire 


rge of ° 
from Melrose to Abbotsford, and honoured Mr, and Lady Victoria 
the various objects 
of interest contained in the mansion, her Majesty was pleased 


i 
to ta magnificent album containing photographs of Abbote- 
ford. After partaking of tea the Royal party returned to Floors 
Castle, as at o'clock. and Princess 


Y week the Queen, accompanied by the Duke and Dachess 
gh and Princess Louisa, 


in front of the County ®, which her Majesty's 
carriage was drawn up. nny and the various manicipal 
authorities having apa Fyn the Provost ted an 
address to the to w her Majesty replied, “I thank you 
kindly for your will receive a reply to the 
address.” After the ceremony the 1 y left the city, pro- 


fter 
ceedin See Ee ee Castle, and afterwards 
yeturnel § ‘louse at the Wild Oat gate, the residence of 
Pe. was introduced to the Queen by th 


Ma e 
was presented to her Majest 
two of Major Gordon's chil for which the Queen pm d 
thanked the young ladies, Her Majesty afterwards returned to 
Floors Castle, 
The Queen, accom the members of the Royal family, 


royal ute was fired from Roxburghe Castle. The town 
of Kelso was illuminated, and the assembled multitude rent 
the air with cheers. The Queen waved her handkerchief, and 
in the most gracious manner acknowledged the enth demon- 
etrations of the At the station, the 2nd ——— Kelso) 
Volunteers f: a guard of honour, under the com Major 
Bir G. Dovglas. The Queen, upon her affectionately 
kissed the Duchess of and the Duke honour of 
kissin g iat claves’ Her at Seeak, th Estes ob tyunty-tuo 
minutes eleven. Majesty travelled in a state saloon a 
special train, via Aberdeen and A to Ballater, 





The Queen, accom d by the members of the Royal family, drove 
in the vicinity of Be Royal demesne, -™ ” 
THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess ef Wales, with their children, Prince 
Albert Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louisa of Wales, have 
arrived at Wiesbaden. The King of the Hellenes has arrived at 
Wiesbaden on a visit to the Prince and Princess, 





His Excellency Count Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador, 
has left Belgrave-square for Brighton. 


The Duke of Buckingham has left town for Stewe, Bucks, 

The Duchess (Dowager) of Norfolk has gone to Dufferin 
Lodge, Highgate. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Clanricarde left town on 
Saturday last for Homburg. 


The ay of Salisbury left town on Saturday last for 
Lancashire. Marchioness and family are staying at Hatfield House, 


The Earl and Countess of Strafford have left Cowes for 
Wrotham Park, near Hadley, Herta. 

The Earl and Countess of Rosse and Lord Oxmantown 
arrived on Saturday last at Birr Castle, Parsonstown, King’s County. 

The Countess (Dowager) of Morton and Lady Agnes Douglas 
have arrived at Duddingston-House, near Rdinburgh, from London. 

Earl Conger has arrived at his shooting-box in the north of 
Scotland from Panshanger, Herts. 

The Earl of Wilton, accompanied by Mr. and Lady Alice 
Des Voeux, have sailed from Cowes on a cruise in his Lordship’s yacht, for 
Copenhagen. The Countess of Wilton has left town for Copenhagen. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury has left town to join the Countess 
and family at Tunbridge Wells. 


Viscount and Viscountess Cranbourne have gone to the 
south of France. 


Viscount and Viscountess Grey de Wilton left town on 
Saturday last for Heaton Hall, near Manchester. 

Admiral Sir Augustus Clifford has left his official residence 
at the New Palace, Westminster, for his residence at Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

The Bight Hon. Sir John Pakington, Bart., M.P., and Lady 
Pakington have left town for Westwood Park, near Droitwich. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mrs, Disracli have 
left Grosvenor gate for Hughenden Manor. 

The Right Hon, Gathorne Hardy has left town for 
Hemsted, Staplehurst. 


The Tord Obief Baron and Lady Kelly have left for 
Switzerland. 








CHURCH AND UNIVERSITIES, 





The Convocation of the Province of Canterbury was pro- 
rogued on Tuesday, by the Vicar-General of the Archbishop, to Nov, 7. 

The subscriptions to the Bishop Cotten Memorial Fund 
amount now to about £3800, The Indian ernment will, it is said, double 
all subscriptions actually paid by Feb. 1 next. 

The Bishop of London has licensed the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Hunter, M.A., late of Rupert's Land, to the incumbency of St. 
Matthew, Bayswater. 

The Bishop of London has instituted the Rev. Richard 
Whittington, M.A., one of the masters of Merchant Taylors’ School (who 
bas been presented by the Corporation) to the rectory of St. Peter’s, Cornhill. 

The incumbency of St. Mary's Church, Kilburn, has been 
conferred upon the Rev. Alfred Kennion, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Curate of Eastington, Gloucestershire. 

The incumbency of St. Michael's, Shoreditch, has been 


cenferred upon the Rev. Henry Daniel Nihill, M.A., of Jesus College, Oxford, 
formerly Curate of St. Alban’s Church, Manchester. 


'y 





On Sunday, at St. Matthew's, Croydon, the Sotiche of 
consecrated vi ble Archd: Kelly Coadjutor — 
y ta ems His Grace was assisted by the Bishops of Rochester 


On Monday last a conference of Christian brethren of all 
all bled under the auspices of the Holland Evan- 
Amsterdam von Wasenaar, 

leading Protestant 

divines from France, Germany, Holland, Switzerland, the United States, as 
and ministers from Great Britain, 


On Sundog, at the dedication festival of the Church of St, 
Bartholomew, Moor-lane, the curate in charge preached the sermon, which 
lasted only six minutes. In the even the service commenced at seven 
o'clock and finisbed at a quarter to ten. is was partly accounted for by the 
oy he TL the hymns and the introduction of antiphons, &c. One of 
the hymns consisted of twenty-six verses. As if to make up for the brief dis- 
the sermon, which was preached by Mr. Lyne, lasted 


The Soci for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parte as. agreed to report, which has ived the ti of fee 
, in reference 





Archbishop of Canterbury, in to the forthcoming Anglican Synod 
at Lambeth. pan measures the hospitable reception the 
colonial and shops, and that a public be held at St. 
James's Hall on Friday, Sept. 27 is 





whereby they desire to do honour to holy communion as the act 
or Chrtetian wership, they are by pone fegarded as eawential, sed they giv* 
oper: wee LH. e are of opinion that it is expedient to restrain in 
the public services of the United Oburch of England and Ireland all varia- 
woe nthe cald Uciead Chavch, endl we thiak tt been the established 
ty providing equtioved puctshicuers with on enay end elettunl gresten Ser 
; an process 

complaint and redress. We are not yet. prepared to recommend to your 
Majesty the best mode of giving effect to these oonclasions, with a view at 
once to secure the objects proposed and to promote the peace of the Church ; 
but we have 7S ae OS ee ee ee ee 
attached, not to the communication Majesty the results at 








of Good Hope, has come to England. The last news from the Cape 
Subop of Cape tows, htwalt the ‘Metropoifian, bering” Sapoed 
Bishop Cctenes, egnctated De: Swelle ts act es Biskep ot ‘atal. A rather 
SS ee ee Oe oe be De. 
was determined to a Se See, ee 
Bishop Colenso's church’ were resolved that he notdoso, Dr 
Twells obtained a "s order for access to the cathedral, and on Saturday, 
June 29, the Sheriff to admission ; bat Dr. Colenso's 
barricaded the building, and the Sheriff. On Sunday, June 30, the 
door of the cathedral was broken open with on So 
custody. . Twells preached there same both in 
held a late morning service in the cathedral on the same day. On July 4 
the opposi| Ad af amkdan the ecteetea etucienen pe 
te , on Pe in 
Kaffirs to flood the floor by by, — ee Wy BA SF 
to adjourn bis confirmation to the Ch of St, Andrews, where he confirmed 

















seventy young people. Be Go ereniag 0 exten in large type was 
Stout the town :—* Bishop Twells preach this evening at St. Peter's 
Cathedral, on the late deluge,” referring to the delugs of water with which 
he had been defeated. 


The following preferments and appointments were 
W :—Honorary Canonries: The Rev. BE. 


Curate, to Hatherop, Fairford ; 
Smith to Tansley, near Alfreton, Derbyshire; Rev. O. Smith te 
Rev pstead, near Gloucester. 


Grafton and Armidale. Chaplaincies: . H. to 

Gaol; Rev. F. T. W. Wintle, Vicar of Maker, Devon, to the Earl of Mount- 
Edgeumbe. Perpetual Ouracies: Rev. A. Kennion to St. Mary's, Kilburn ; 
Rev. J. Paley to Great Longstone, . Curacies: Rev. A. J. Bennock 
to Holy Trinity, Hull ; Rev. A. Jackson to St. Mark's, Rosherville ; Rev. 3 
L. Laidman to the Pemberton Colliery Iron School-Church, Lancashire ; 
Rev. H. Layton to St. Thomas's, Birmingham; Rev. G. Ohison to Holy 
Trinity Church, Hull. ; 





COUNTRY NEWS. 





Two brothers, John and Thomas Trobe, while bathinz at 
South Shields, on Monday night, were swept to sea and drowned. 


Adeputation from Brighton is to visit the British Association 
at Dundee, in order to invite that body's attendance there in 1869. 


The Welsh National Eisteddfod, or festival and congress 
of Welsh antiquaries, philologists, poets, and musicians, will be held at 
Carmarthen next week. 

The magistrates of Drogheda have held a meeting to ask 
the Government for a permanent military force in that town to protect it 
against another Fenian insurrection. 

The honour of knighthood has been conferred on Mr, John 
Brown, of the Atlas Ironworks, Sheffield, the famous manufacturer of the 
iron armour-plates for our ships of war. 

The boiler of e flaxmill at Randalstown, in the county of 
Antrim, burst the day, killing Mr. Barnett, the owner, and five of his 
men. Four others were seriously injured. 

We t to hear of the ce of cholera in Belfast. 
Cunten of tenatonh chews have boon epested within the last few days, and 
some of them have proved fatal. The sanitary committee of the town are 
aroused to action. 

The appointment of Mr. Chatterton, late M.P. for Dublin 
University, to the newly-created vice-chancellorship of Ireland, having 
caused his veat to be vacant, Mr. R. R. Warren, who has succeeded him as 
Attorney-General for Ireland, was elected, on Tuesday, without opposition. 

Fourteen men and boys were killed, on Tuesday, in the 
Little Delph Mine at the Garswood Park ag” belonging to Messrs. D. 
Bromilow and Co., at Haydock, near St. Helen's. colliery is one of the 
ae > the district, and e: about 800 hands, working five mines by 

‘our je 


The Manchester and Li 1 Agricultural Society holds 
its bundredth, or centenary, meeting for the exhibition of live stock, imple- 
ments of husbandry, machinery, at Manchester, during the present week. 
The site of the exhibition is that on which the famed Art-Treasures Exhibition 
was held, at Old Trafford. 

At the end of last week 200 soldiers of various regiments 
stationed at the Colchester 
N y all the steam-threshers have refused to 
machines are now lying idle. The labourers refuse also to work with the 
soldiers. There is an abundant crop of wheat and other grain. 

A young urchin, fourteen years old, has stolen a horse at 
Southsea. e was overtaken at Portedown-hill, where he was resting while 
. He had two pistele—one loaded—a large quantity of 
&c., and a black mask. his intention was to have 
London to imitate the exploits of Jack Sheppard and Dick Turpin. 

A number of cattle-dealers have been brought before the 
Liverpool Bench c' with Jecting to slaughter cattle which had 
by the Act of Parliament. 


hot weather, have sustained 


The conference of masters and workmen in the Barnsley 
trade has not resulted in an it of the long-protracted dis- 


to hold out until the struggle is brought to a 


At the annual Brewster Sessions, at Sheffield, on Thursday 
week, an application was made to renew the license of notorious 


Mr, Pickering, Q.C., and Messrs. Barstow and Chance will 
4 at Manchester, on tu 


or connived at by unions or associati hether of workmen or 
employers, in Manchester and the neighbourhood, and as to the causes of such 
acts, and the complicity of such trades unions or ons. 
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“NOTHING IN THE PAPERS.” 


Ir the Bishop of Oxford had never done anything else to entitle him 
to the regard of mothers and children beside making a recent speech 
in the Isle of Wight, he would have laid up a great treasure of 
titude. His] Lordship was speaking on the subject of Sunday 
Jz, and he administered to those who convert religious services 
into engines of persecution for the little ones such a castigation as 
it did one good to read. This picture which the Bishop drew of the 
little child (at an age when it is “volatile,” and can no more help 
talking than a bee can help buzzing) taken to long school and long 
services, and having ugly faces made at it, or perhaps having its 
ears boxed, if it is fdgety or goes to sleep, will excite the sympathies 
of all who have seen the affliction which the Bishop describes. His 
Lordship’s protest, however, chiefly applies to the children of the 
humbler class, but I wish it could be read by all who have anything 
to do with the sending children to places of worship. It is very 
disturbing to the meditations of grown up people to see the 
little ones nodding away in utter weariness, and either rousing 
into restlessness, which it is as impossible for them to control 
as for the leaves of a tree to be quiet when the wind blows, 
or else going off into a sleep, which humane curators tolerate, 
and from which more conscientious guardians shake up 
the child with reproof. Even in the Church of England ser- 
vices, with the frequent change of ition, the organ-playing, 
and the ornaments to relieve the infantine senses, it is hard lines for 
the young ones; but in the chapels of the Dissenters, where there is 
no such relief, and where the sermon is usually very long, the case 
is harder still. I hope that friends not of the Establishment will not 
object to be told by a Bishop that it is a good thing to consider the 
little children. In Scotland there is a sterner torture, In some 
places it is p y to throw the two services into one, and I have 
seen small children compelled to endure about four hours of penance ; 
et the Scots are not held to be without due affection for their own 
esh and blood. These cruelties are practised from habit, and 
because parents underwent the same things in their childhood, but 
the reasons are not good ones. I hope the Bishop's speech will be 
reprinted as a tract, and distributed enormously—it is a gallant pro- 
test against inhumanity. 





The correspondence on the subject of the new palace at West- 
minster, and who built it, is exceedingly interesting to those who 
consider that the fame of an architect is a matter in which his 
country is concerned. Sir Charles Barry has always been supposed 
to have been the original designer of the new Houses of Parliament, 
and, though it was known that he very wisely availed himself of 
much assistance during their completion, it never occurred to any- 
one to doubt that the grand conception was hisown. Seven .years 
after his death we are told by Mr. Pugin, son of the celebrated 
Gothic architect, whose genius was as remarkable as the close of his 
life was melancholy, that the original design of the Houses was the 
late Mr, Pugin’s, that he was paid £400 for it, that Sir Charles Barry 
(then Mr. Barry) copied it, and that thus he won the great archt- 
tectural prize of the day and a European reputation. Bat Sir 
Charles, like Mr. Pugin, has left a son behind him, “who is not 
ashamed to speak to his enemies in the gate,” and who has spoken to 
very good purpose. Mr. — gives the most point-blank denial to 
the extraordinary charge; and though his own years, like those of 
Mr. Pugin, were too few when the palace was in hand for him to 
know much of what was going on in his father's office, he adduces 
evidence which clearly shows that Mr, Barry had won the prize 
before Mr, Pugin h anything to do with the designs. ub- 
sequently Mr. Pugin had to do with them and with the decoration 
of the building; but, luckily for architectural history and for the 
setting at rest any question, Mr. Pugin himself has left on record a 
letter, which had, of course, escaped the notice of his son, in which 
he clearly shows the state of the case to be as alleged by Sir O. 
are representative. It is a good thing that the fame of Sir 
Charles chould be so convincingly vindicated, and that of Mr. Pagin 
stands co high that it is in —— of no addition attempted by filial 
but mistaken admiration. One does not wish, however, to see such 
®% question dismissed with mere generalities, and it would be in- 
teresting to the public, and a tribute to both architects, to show what 
was really done by Mr, Pugin. 





Breaking through the door of a cathedral with a sledge-hammer is 
certainly one mode in which a hierarch can make his way to the 
pelpit, but perhaps it is not the mode which will most commend 
itself to members of the Church of England, Such, however, is re- 
presented to have been the means by which an opposition Bishop got 
into the cathedral of Dr. Colenso, Bishop of Na’ Dr. Twells had 
resolved to deliver sermons therein, and the churchwardens, 
faithful to the Bishop, withstood the assailant. But the hammers 
were strong, if the sermons were weak, and Dr. Twells was 
triumphant, Of course, this must convince the most doubtful that 
the Bishop of Natal is in the wrong, and Dr. Twells right, and it is 
delightful that men’s minds can be so easily brought to conviction 
on important subjects. Could not hammers be made useful, in some 
way, in the ritualistic contest? Meantime, Dr. Colenso has not 
been so much occupied in watching the attack upon his cathedral 
as not to be able to keep his eye on friends and enemies at a dis- 
tance, and he has sent over a smart reproof to a well-meaning 
gentleman, who had denounced the Bishop's writings without having 
read them, and who has been requested by his Lordship to perform 
the latter duty before again proceeding to the former. rhe ishop, 
once more, and with his usual courage, states his belief in regard to 
the Pentateuch—namely, that it undeniably contains the language of 
inepiration, but that its inspiration is not what is called —— 
There are answers to this, but why should anybody take the troub 
to answer anything when a sledge-hammer is within reach? Thor 
should be pleased at the recurrence to his mode of conversion, 





I do but note the death of Michael Faraday. The of those 
who write with authority upon scientific subjects must Ue eiveedy at 
work in composing befitting tributes to this great man. There isa 
melancholy pleasure in adding a word of confirmation of the general be- 
lief that Faraday’s character was as amiable as his oe was brilliant. 
Having had some occasions to communicate with him, I am able to 
speak of his perfect and gentle courtesy. I hope that many of the 
oung people whom I have seen cluster around him after one of 
ures and receive new explanations, given in the readiest and 


kindest manner, will recollect how the great her, with no 
show of condescension, came down to ee tov al their under- 


acqui 
so clearly what he meant. 
on the Conservation of Forces 


of a man of 
a pride above that which we take in 
distinguished men.’’ 


No one will ferget the fearful disaster in Regent’s Park on the 
15th of January last, when the ice gave way beneath a joyous crowd 
of skaters and sliders, arid some forty ed. There was 





the earth by means of barges. But it is hoped that the work will be 
thoroughly done. At present there is a vast depth of foul mud at 
the bottom of the water, which has not been cleansed out since it was 
originally made ; and, when the holes shall have been filled up, the 
lake should be drained and a sound bottom provided, as has been 
done in the more favoured waters of the west. For several the 
odours from this lake have been of a most disagreeable character. 
Some good was ceriainly effected by the pumping into it of an 
enormous body of clean water, unphilosophical as the process seemed ; 
but even this year the lake has been occasionally offensive, and it 
will be so under any conditions unless King George [V.’s mud be 
taken away. There is not a more picturesque piece of water in all 
Cockneydom, and towards dusk the effect is superior to that of a 
great many second-rate lakes in England and Scotland ; but we have 
noses as well as eyes. With every reasonable confidence in the 
Government, and every gratitude for the service intended to be 
done, these remarks are made in order that it may be made “ some- 
body's business,” while London is out of town, to see that the la ke 
reformers do their work thoroughly. 








THE FARM. 


A TRAVELLER from Yorkshire to London last week by the Midland, 
and back in by the Great Northern, Railway, would find all the 
crops ripe for the reaper, and a considerable portion of them carried. 
ae on the Easingwold part of the North-Eastern, near York, he 
would find nothing cut between York and Edinburgh. The glorious 
weather of this week has, however, matured the grain most wondsr- 
fully, and the harvest has now become pretty general in the East 
and West Ridings. Another week will find the men of the North 
Riding hard at work; but the wheat, though capital in quality, 
will be under an average. Barley will be above an average ; 
it never ripened more uniformly, and is of undeniable 
quality. Oats are, generally speaking, rather later than usual, and 
“early oats” have lost their lead with the reaper, Beans inherited 
bad seed from last year, and have been deficient in co uence ; and 
potatoes, tho:'gh not free from blight among the “ Lapstones,” 
show a fair crop. All early-sown turnips have done remarkably 
well; and the same is the case nearly all over the east coast of 
Scotland, Octogenarians say that they never remember any year 
in which the pastures have been so rich and good. 

Although the death of the Duke of Northumberland had the 
effect of keeping some of the gentry away, the Felton Show was a 
remarkably pleasant one. It was held in a field close by Mr. Riddell’s, 
who lent all the gold cups which were won by Dr. Syntax, X Y Z, 
Galopade, and others of the family stud, to grace the flower show, 
Messrs, Donkin promised in their programme “a marvellous exposition 
of the fine arts of the dairy,” and they kept their word, as butter 
was moulded into what looked like Japanese temples and designs, 
including an eight-twist cable. We were told that this was nothing 
to what we should have seen if the principal artiste of the neighbour- 
hood had not been ill. The dinner audience were rather partial in 
their favours, as they cheered the spinsters lustily when they left, 
in Donkin phrase, the crowd of “roses and lilies,” to walk up to the 
chairman to receive their butter prizes; but they did not notice 
the married ones. The Border Leicester tups were very far 
superior to the ewes, gimmers, and lambs, and the Rev, 
R. Bosanquet took two prizes with the former, In the pig 
classes Mr. Jacob Wilson had a second and two firsts with his 
Golden Link, Lady York, and a boar, and also firsts for his Gamester 
yealivg, his four-year-old hunter “ Ironsides,” and his pony Lizette. 

r. T. Sutton brought Voyageur for the n prize of £20, and kept 
not a few away in consequence. Mr, Robinson’s Peacemaker was 
second to him, and won the leaping prize. Two were left equal, and 
Peacemaker’s owner would have divided, but his rival would not 
hear of it, and smashed the timber to bits at his next trial. Mr. 
Sutton had the offer of a cup or £20 when he went 
up for his prize after dinner, but he took the latter, 
which brings the showyard winnings of his horse in two seasons 
up to nearly £500. owyard rules must be somewhat deficient 
which do not bar such eet a especially when ag bee eight 
years old. Sir Matthew White Ridley, MP., was in the chair at 
the dinner—to which Lord Tanke e contributed the venison ; 
and he congratulated the sheep-breeders on the arrangement by 
which sheep may now leave Northumberland for Ireland. The 
Kelso ram-sale last year suffered not a little from the restriction. 
The day was very beautiful, and the programme, which intimated 
that “the retreat of visitors would be covered under a grand shower 
of pyrotechnics,” was so rigidly kept, that the fireworks were sent 
up without even waiting for “the gloamin’.” The Keighley meeting 
had an immense attendance, and the interest of the pig-loving 
povaiaticn, which is legion in those parts, rose to fever heat when 

r. John Booth was fetched from the horse classes to decide between 
the two judges, one of whom went for the middle breed as the sow 





cup winner, and the other for the large breed. The lot fell upon the 
former. Hexham held a —s Thursday, with shorthorns in 
the ranks at last. Mr. Thomas h’s cattle have been at no show 
this year, which is much to be as Mr. Wetherell, who 
remembers both, considers Commander-in-Chief a grander bull than 
Comet ever was. In point of good females also the herd was seldom 
stronger. If we k clear of plague, the Royal meeting at 
Leicester next July will have a peculiar cattle interest, as e 


will be eager to see what the herds have been doing during these 
two fallow 
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in our last issue, was engraved from a 
by Mr. John Watkins, of Parliament-street. 


Mr. Gathorne Hardy having refused to advise her Majesty to 
commute the sentence on George Britten, the farmer, convicted the 
murder of his wife at Woolverton, the took 
Thursday morning. 


The portrait of the new Solicitor-General, Sir Charles Jasper 
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LAW AND POLICE. 

The new Judge of the 
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Pa arbitrators in the cone of “Chatterton v. Sims Reeves," 
- — SS yt. ples at Drury Lane Theatre, have 
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man of the Amalgamated 


Court of Admiralty, Sir Robert 
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At the Mansion House, on Monday, Mr, Henry Craig, 4 
gentleman residing at Richmond, was summoned, under one of the bylaws 
of the South-Eastern Railway, for having unlawfally, with a key of his owa, 
unlocked one of the carriages at the Cannon-street station. 


one shilling. 


A Bristol pickpocket, two sessions ago, was tried for stealing 
& purse, but acquitted on the ground of insanity, and ordered to be detained 
as a criminal in a lunatic asylum during her Majesty's pleasure. Becoming 
tired of asylum life, he confessed that he had only been feigning madness, and 
at the Bristol Assizes, last week, he was tried again and sent to gaol for six 
months, with bard labour, 


The application to the Home Secre for the release of 
Messrs. Long and Pearce, sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for an 
assault at the West Gloucestershire election, has been unsuccessful. Justice 
Shee not only to recommend a ission of t , but refused also 
that the prisoners should be treated as first-class misdemeanants. 

For the murder of William Bradbury, who was found dead 
on the road near Luton, Bedfordshire, the three men who were drinking with 
him before at an inn in the town, by name Levi Welch, William Worsley, 
and James Day, have been taken into custody. 

The wife of Mr. Charles Roberts, a master plumber and 
painter, in Chester-street, Kennington-crogs, having become insane from 
excessive drinking, murdered her two y: children—a girl of ten and a 
boy of twelve—by cutting their throats, then killed herself. 


Henry Farrington was sentenced to death at the Liverpool 
Assizes, on Monday, for the murder of his wife at Leigh, in Lancashire. 
On Monday morning Hubbard Lingley, convicted at the 


Norfolk Aassizes of the murder of his uncle, Benjamin Black, underwent tae 
extreme penalty of the law in front of Norwich 





rioters having been . Mr, Cam 
not attempting to preach at the time. p 
among the magistrates. Colonel Greville Nugent said—‘ I do think that 
people who 





uite as much attached to their 


religion as you are to yours.” The case was urned to Sept. 18. 








THE BOUNDARY COMMISSION. 
Tne districts appointed under this Commission to the various Assistant 
Com thus announced : 


missiovers are thus i 
1. a () district, 9 uiries), boroughs of Chelsea, 
pence! § ackney, London City, Marylebone, Tower Hamlets, Westminster, 
—_ ,» and Southwark. Major-General Bainbrigge, R.B., and Mr. N. J. 
2. South-Eastern (2 sub-districts, 33 inquiries).—Sub-district A, comprising 
boronghs of Abingdon, Wi » Windsor, Guildford, Arundel, 
e 


ton, Petersfield, Lhe “6 | Southampton, Winchester, and t, Isle of 

Wight & vom ry Mr. J. Horne Payne and Lioutenant-Colond Biddulph, 

B.A. b-district B, of the, Maidstone, Rochester, 

Canterbury, Gravesend (new), . wich, Brighton, Hastings, 
, Rye, . Dover. Counties to be divided, West Kent and 

Bast Surrey (15 inquiries). Mr. J. e and Captain Palmer, R.B. 

8. South a 13 », eames hs of North- 
Bedford, Hertford, Cambridge, Buck- 
{%, Banbury, Oxford, and Woodstock. 


ames, 

uiries), comprising hs of King's Lyna, 
7 Ipswich, © , Har " 
orfolk and Msesex (11 inquiries) — 
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). ct 
, Cricklade, A 

Dorchester, Lyme 


County to be divided, Somersetshire (22 in- 
Colonel _ R.A. Sub-district B, com- 
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Wenlock, Hereford, , Cheltenham, loucester, Bristol, 
Stroud, and Tewkesbury (12 inquiries)—Captain Wilson, R.., and Mr. J. 8. 


7, North Midland ), comprising the boroughs of 
Leicester 


“eat Se Spree 


shire and Lincolnshire-Mr. &. Bullock and 
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FINE ARTS, 


We, witb, doubtless, many others, share the surprise of a cor- 
respondent of the Times that fuller pertionians have not been 
forwarded from Venice respecting the fire, on the 17th inst., in the 
Church of San Giovanni e Paolo, which is said to have destroyed 
Titiun’s “St, Peter, Martyr,” which served as an altar-piece in one 
of the chapels. That so famous a masterpiece should perish and 
excite so little public comment seems incredible. By many the 
picture is considered Titian’s absolute chef-d'ceuvre ; consequently, 
the very noblest example of colouring in the world, the beau-ideal 
of that quality in painting which it is not too mnch to say has 
been the chief aim of the great majority of modern artists. By 
connoisseurs of the old school it was classed as the third or the 
fourth picture of the great masters; Raphael's “ Transfiguration ” 
being placed first; Domenichino’s “Communion of St. Jerome” 
second ; and sometimes Daniele da Volterra’s “Descent from the 
Crors,” sometimes Titian’s “Pietro Martire,” third. This classi- 
fication is not, however, generally accepted by more recent 
critics; and many would maintain that Titian’s work is 
more valuable as an exemplification of fine colour than 
Raphael’s is as a lofty dramatic conception and design, 
Certainly no one would dispute the supremacy of Titian’s master- 
piece in point of colour; it follows, therefore, if the report prove 
correct, that we have to — the loss of a grand representative 
work, ranking with the highest productions of human genius, 
whether in art, literature, or science. Nor is it only on account of 
its superb colouring that the picture is so famous, No mean autho- 
rity considers the design and highly dramatic action worthy of Michael 
Angelo. The background of trees and distance is always instanced 
as the most remarkable proof of Titian'’s incomparable power in lan1- 
ecape-painting ; and Sir Joshua Reynolds, in one of his “ Discourses,” 
warmly eulogises the grand yet naturally characteristic style in 
which the landscape background is treated. Our readers are familiar 
with the composition (which is simplicity itself), at least through 
engravings ; the saint has already fallen on his knees in prayer ; the 
aseacsin stands over him about to give the coup de grace; a strange 
horror pervades the scene ; the trees take fantastic forms; the com- 
yanion of the saint is seen escaping for his life in the distance. The 
eter commemorated by the painter and canonised as a mart 
was a Dominican monk, and an active agent of the Inquisition in the 
thirteenth century; in consequence of which he made himself 
many enemies, by one of whom he was at length assassinated 
at the entrance of a wood, near Barlassina, on the road 
from Milan to C>."0. He was accompanied by another brother of 
his order, who fled and eecaped. A convent of Dominicans—now 
converted into an eccle siastical seminary—was founded on the spot 
where the monk wasslain. Fire has been a enemy to Titian’s 
renown : the important frescoes he execu in the Dacal Palaca, 
Venice, were destroyed by its agency, with the exception of a fresco 
of St. Christopher. If the fire in the great Church of Giovanni 
e Paolo was extensive, it ss destroyed many otheF treasures 
of art, including two fine wor by Tintoretto, and pictures by other 
eminent Venetian painters, many remarkable sculptures, including 
monuments to several Doges, notably that to me Andrea 
— which is the most splendid monument of its kind in 
evice. 

We have also to recor d another severe loas by fire—the destraction 
of the noble cathedral at Frankfort-on-the-Main, To Germany the 
loes must be rded as a national calamity, for this cathedral 
was the electoral church of the German empire. 

The works for the restoration of the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, are proceeding most satisfactorily. Several discoveries of 
artistic and archeological interest have been made, and such as will 
enable Mr. Scott to secure greater completeness to the restoration 
than could have been at first hoped. By the removal of whitewash 
and other vile additions of later times, many beautifal carvings, 
traces of paintings, and fragments of stained glass have been 
brought ge We propose to take an early opportunity to report 
P ully. 

managers of the General Water-Colour Exhibition at the 
Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, which has proved so successful, pro- 
pose to invite contributions for an independent exhibition of oil 
paintings at the same gallery. to open late in the autumn or 
early in the winter. Messrs. Mill Faed, Frith, and Creswick, 
among the Academicians, and se other artists of distinction, 
are represented to be interesting themselves in the success of the 
new exhibition. 

On dit that a contract has been made with the Hamilton Windsor 
Ironworks a vy , of eo for the erection of 145 ft. of the 
north end of the b stal P; , destroyed by fire, par om the 
restored part up to the spot at which the north transept formerly 
stood. work is to be completed by November. 

The Nord says the Paris Exhibition ey A not be pulled 
down when the Exhibition is over, but will used for an inter- 
national bazaar, in which the productions of all parts of the world 
will be offered for sale, A canal is to be made between the Seine 
and the Champ de Mars, in order to place the building in direct 
communication with the river, 


7HE THEATRES, 


‘Tue success of “ The Unequal Match,” and of Miss Amy Sedgwick 
as Hester Grazebrook, has crowded the Haymarket during the week ; 
but theee attractions will give way to Mrs, Soott-Siddons and Rosalind 
on Monday. We have already noticed the closin niga te week, of 
Mr. Hermann Vezin at the cess's, and pana | on the triumph 
which he has gained in “The Man o’Airlie,” But we have yet to 
bestow a word or two of commendation on Mrs. Hermann Vezin, who 
then appeared for the first time on metropolitan boards as Peg 
Woffington, in “ Masks and Faces.” Take it altogether, the piece 
was excellently acted. Mr, E, Price thoroughly un the 
character of Sir Charles Pomander, and looked vain and malicious 
fop admirably ; and Mr. H, Fo T was suitably empassioned as Mr, 
Ernest Vane, Mrs, Vane, by Miss Edith Stuart, was a charming 
ms of acting. Perhaps Mrs. Vezin's style is too grave for the 
wely actress she had to delineate; nevertheless, she threw amazing 
force into the character, and in the dancing scene with poor Triplet’s 
children won a well-deserved encore, Kitty Clive, too, in the hands 
of Miss Polly Marshall, had the merit of exact portraiture. 
Miss Kate Terry has been winning golden opinions at thé Adelphi, 
ern playgoers how Beatrice and Pauline can be 


and showing 
acted by a young lady of moderate force with much elegance and 
without any ap’ to rant. Mr. Neville has given a new version 


of Benedict Claude Melnotte, and comes off, as it were, second 


and the London localities are here set 
as on the classic boards where “ Manfred” and “ Faust" have lately 
flourished ; but the railway-station scene, which was never effective, 
is omitted, and Blount is arrested in the chamber where Mogg has 
died. Miss Mandelbert is the heroine, Edith, and plays the part 
with judgment and — Mr. Rayner, as the vagabond father, is 
unmistakably powerful; while Mr, G Conquest, as Ragged 
Jack, was irrepressibly vivacious and ng. $n the whole, the 
reproduction of the drama at this house is a decided success, 


pein d sustained, Mr. —o as the ,~ Ey with great 
steadiness and ety ; and Sy , as the Prince of 
Wales, was we stadied in his rt, thowed considerable elocu- 


tionary power. Hotspur, we all know 5 ee of diffi- 
culty, and requires A 4 iar histrionic powers ; but 
sustained it very fairly, and occasionally with remarkable 


Bir John F fell 
who has won mach 


the lot of Mr. T, A. Weaver, a gentleman 


tation among amateurs, and who 
judiciously, though with scarcely safficient humour for Bhakepeare’s 





jolly fat knight. The prieon scene from “King John” was also 
admirably acted by Mr. J. L. Warner, as Hubert, and his pupil, 
Emily Levettez, as ce Arthur. Mr. Walter Joyce delivered an 
address written by Mr, G, Linneeus Banks, 








NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Owine to the dearth of sport on 80 many grouse-moors, the 
attendance of “the upper ten” at York was unusually large. The 
running was good, and the list is likely to be improved by the excision 
of some effete old stakes which have too long. Bettin 
upon the Great Ebor Handica; po A peng wy | heavy, and it is sai 
that Captain Machel] landed £5000 on the Nutbourne filly in the 
Badminton Selling Stakes. She was putin to be sold for 30 sovs., 
and was knocked down to Mr, Ten Broek for 690 By the new 
rule, as owner of the second horse, he had £830 of this sum credited 
tohim. The fund cleared £540 by sales during the week. Thetwo- 
year-old racing was singularly short of interest ; and there was little 
in it beyond the failure of that nice Derby colt Tregeagle to 
give Quality 11lb. Despite the ban under which he seems 
to lie, Voltigeur’s stock have been pickin up a great many 
* speedy cut” races this year; but still the turning point 
of his fortunes for next season will be the performance of the 
much-talked-of Géant des Batailles at Doncaster. “Those irre- 
pressible Richmond men” seem to have forgotten their Plaudit 
sorrows, and are nearly as sweet upon the Earl’s colt as they were 
on the Major’s. The racing world is anxious to see several more of 
its two-year-old veiied hets and prophetesses—to wit, Typhaas, 
Buttercup, Glenderg, Harvester, Viscount, &c.; and Doncaster, 
which pr omises to have a bumper meeting, may drag them to light 
at last. Slanderer, one of its thousand-guinea yearlings of 1866, 
ran very badly at York; and Snarry’s Miss Agnes filly, a gift from 
his master, Sir Tatton Sykes, finished last. She could not go up to 
Doncaster for sale last year in consequence of a sandcrack, and we 
fear she has proved a very different gift-horse to Tibthorpe. 

The way in which a St. Leger colt, Mandrake,’ “snapped” 
Beeswing for the Ebor Handicap finds its most striking parallel in 
the St. Leger of fifty ago, when John Jackson took 
things too easily on Blacklock, and was caught by Bob Johnson on 
Ebor. Nearly as startling a surprise awaited the Yorkshiremen in 
the Great Yorkshire Sta where Vauban, with 2 to 1 on him, 
was cut down in acanter by Achievement. The entht Jasm of the 
fielders was beyond all precedent, and it did not wear off, as on 
Tuesday the mare and Hermit were level in the St. Leger quotations 
at 7 to 4(t). This is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the stake, and 
eo far, up to last year only five St. winners—N ut with, 
Stock well, Saucebox, Gamester, and Blair Athol—had run it, and 
Stockwell alone had won the double event. After seeing her die 
away to nothing at the hill both in the Middle Park Stakes, the 
Oaks, and at Ascot, it is difficult to doubt that Achievement’s pipes 
are wrong ; but York had no hill to bother her at the finish; and 
never did mare look better after her eleven weeks’ quiet at Lisley. 


to build on. 
Derby the stable ran him for ne 
working ever since the Craven Meeti 
beat Wrovghton by a head. ax D. : ~~ 
thing very begin never was horse shut up more 
enasistals y in the Derby. When, therefore, we see a very stale 
horse, who cannot stay the Derby fenes, run over a dead level 
course like Knavesmire, and get caught beaten—after > | 





more especially when her antecedents and her blood are not favour- 
able to the ideag She may run into a place at Doncaster, but we 
should not like to take her chance against that of Hermit, or even 
Challenge. The defeat of Moulsey by “ Watts’ grey,” as York- 
shiremen fondly term him, was 2 otrikin, ing sequel to this race. His 
friends say that Strathconan loves this course as much as Ellerdale 
did; but his “acting” on it, or any other, depends upon its being 
dry. D'Estournel and Marksman have been quite lost sight of lately 
in the St. Leger quotations, and it seems very doubtful whether the 
latter will go. If he hasbeen doing enough work, the touts have 
all been deceived. 

The sales at York were very much larger than usual. Mr, 
Jackson was not by any means satisfied with his average ; but it was 
generally thought a very sood “~ as very few of the yearlings 
were from the dams of winners. enningford (900 gs.) was pur- 
chased for £100 as a foal; and four Blair Athols averaged 615 gs., 
and two Thormanbys 585 hi Considering how few of them have 
run in public so far—and the downfall of Master Butterfly, Kettle- 
holder, Beanstalk, and Rejoinder, as well as the tricks of The 
Sawyer—the Kettiedrum stock sold well. The second Rawcliffe stud 
sold wretchedly, and Mr, Chaplin gave the highest price (90 gs.). 
Acastor’s own sister Quality had, unfortunately, not run when he 
was put up, or his 270 gs. would have been more than doubled. As 
it was, Mr. Chaplin got him at that low figure. Mr. H. Darley’s 


mares and foals went and Sir Chomley made 
prices for three of his St. Hubert yearlings, Mr. Newton 
is eaid to bave a very fine by yearling out of Margaret of 


e are glad to hear that Lord Middleton's huntsman, Ben 
Morgan, who broke a blood-vessel some weeks since, is considerably 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of Sir Anthony Goorge ‘Perrier. O.B., late British 
Consul for Brest, in the it of terre, Morbihan, and 


likewise for life; but in the event of her mi i the property is to be 
equally divided amongst all his daughters, in certain specified proportions, or 
at her death to the survi daughters, The testator further states that he 
does not leave any part of ‘operty in England to his son John, of the 
Admiralty, in London ; nor to William, a Lieutenant in the Navy, both being 
better off than his wife and daughters, he haying provided for them by his 
French will out of his property in France, 


The will of Morgan Treherne, Esq., M.P, for Coventry, of 
Stratford-place, has been proved in London, by his son, Morgan Dalrymple 
Treherne, Esq., the sole executor. The personalty was sworn under £30,000. 
The testator was Deputy Lieutenant for Surrey, and died July 11, 1867, at 
Long Ditton, at the age of sixty-four, ha executed his will March 10, 
1865. He bequeaths to his wife an immediate legacy of £1009, and his 
carriages and horses, and a life interest in the remainder of his personal 
estate, including the leasehold residence, with the furniture. He has 
bequeathed legacies of various amounts to his sons and daughters, and 
appoints his son, Morgan Dalrymple Treherne, residuary legatee. 


The will of Miss Anna Maria Prinald, formerly of Eltham, 
Kent, but late of Camberwell-grove, » was proved in London, under 
£18,000 personalty. She leaves the follow: charitable bequests :—To the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney, and the Asylum for Idiots, each £500 ; 
to the Orphan Working School (Haverstoek-hill), the Law Association for 
Widows and Families of Professional Men, Hospital for Consumption 
and D of the Chest, Houseless Poor Committee Society (Old 
Broad-street), Convalescent Home for Females (Bayswater), each £200 ; 
to the Church of England Scripture-readers’ Association, the Friendly Female 
Society (Camberwell), Infant Orphan Asyiam, Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, London Hospital, Colonial and Continental Church Society, 
Cancer Hospital, Benevolent or Strangers’ Friend Society, and the Society of 
Friends of Foreigners in Distress, each £100 ; tothe Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
Old Kent-road, and the Association for the Welfare of the Blind, Baston- 
road, each £50 ; to the ragged schools in Southwark, £200 ; to the Incumbent 
of Camden Church, Camberwell, £100 for charitable objects in connection 
with that church ; to the minister of Blackheath Park church, £100, to be 
fied in like manner ; to William Moon, of Brighton, inventor of a system 
embossed reading for the blind, or to the treasurer of the society formed 
for embossing books on that system, £100. She bequeaths to the Vicar of 
Eltham £500 stock, the dividends to be applied in keeping the family tomb 
in repair, and the surplus to be given to the deserving poor of that parish. 


The wills of the undermentioned were recently proved :— 
The Right Hon. Caroline, Baroness Churston, under £2000 personalty ; the 
Baroness Georgiana Solardi, £4000 ; the Hon. John Yarde Buller, £9000; the 
Hon. Henrietta Jones, £8000 ; and the Hon. Henry Byerley Thom son, one of 
the Puiene Judges at Ceylon, £5000 personalty in this country. 


The Queen has been pleased to confer upon Major Greig, 
chief constable of Liverpool, the civil honour of Companion of the Bath, for 


his services in the suppression of the Fenian outbreak at Chester. 


Admiral Harris, now her Majesty’s Minister at Berne, has 
been appointed to the mission at the » Vacant by the resignation of Sir 
John Milbanke Huskisson. Admiral Harris will be rep at Berne by 
Mr. John Lumley, who had just been appointed Minister at Dresden whea 
that mission was abolished in consequence of the virtual annexation of Saxony 
to Prussia. 





Countess Danner, widow of the late King of Denmark 
(by a private or “ morganatic” marriage, which did not make her Queen), is 
engaged on a very benevolent mission, that of training children for d bi 
service, and she has turned her , called Jigersprtis, into a complete 
asylum for children of from two to four years of whom she will » 
clothe, ledge, and train up until they are of age to the: 











MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WERKE. 


(From our City Correspondent.) 
THE deali in most public securities have been moderate ; nevertheless, no change 
of ceumentenne hes talsin glace te the upeanhens +-tiepaaie. a 
of yt se te yp ta eg U- have marked 
ot; equer Bills, to 30s. prem.; Bank Stock 261 to 263; Indian Stocks, &c., have 
bean @rm ; India 290 to 282; Ditto Five per Cents, 113 to 4; Rupee Paper, 103 te 


isa large supply of 


1 
RR Share has been 
roo) ae 
The return of Bank of England shows the following results whea compared with 


the previous week -— 

A decrease of circulation of.. «+ £334,000 | An increaseofballion‘of .. - £2,006 
An increase of public deposits of .. 883,704 A decrease of restof .. .. - 16 
A decrease of 598,315 | An increase of reserveof = .. -- Ble 
A decrease of scourities of . oo 75,836 

The ctrentation, tetinfing at Poss oy is Fenn Suite deposite mou te 
ai 8; a deposits to e securities Topreseat : 

athe stoc! ‘of bullion G cenwesee” The vest Agures for £4,376,774 


THE MARKETS, 


Cors ety ye show of English wheat on sale was moderate, aad 
ly is _ growth. demand ruled inactive, aad prices declined 
Ss. to Ss. per quarter, for which 
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refined goods are inactive ; but, in the few sales previous 
net 114,514 tons year. 
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REV. JOHN BEDFORD, 
PRESIDENT OF THE WESLEYAN 
METHODIST CONFERENCE, 
Tue Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
ference, held this year at Bristel, 
by a large majority elected the 
Rey, John ‘ord to its presi- 
dential chair. We give a Portrait 
of this gentleman, who was born 
at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, in the 
year 1809, After having received 
a good education, he commenced 
the study of the law at Leeds, 
where he remained until his 
entrance upon the vocation of the 
Wesleyan ministry. He has 
occupied some of the most im- 
portant pulpits in the Wesleyan 
Church, and some of the best 
circuits were glad to have him as 
their superintendent. For several 
years he has been connected with 
the affairs of the Wesleyan Trust, 
and as the head of that depart- 
ment he has rendered very 
valuable service. The centre of 
this department is in Manchester, 
and it is there that Mr. Bedford 
has performed an amount of work 
which few men could have 
endured, and which must have 
taxed even his strength of body 
and mind. In all the relations of 
his public life Mr. Bedford has 
well maintained the dignity and 
propriety of the ministerial 
character. As a preacher, he is 
“sensible but not sensational,” 
and hie pulpit discourses are 
generally considered to be able, 
edifying, and instructive, He is 
distinguished not only as a 
preacher but as a pastor ; yet it is 
in the affairs of ecclesiastical 
business that his peculiar powers 
are specially displayed. He has 
done the work of almost every 
office in Methodism, and his long 
experience has given him great 
facility and a. His eleva- 
tion to the highest honours of his 
Charch is only the fitting reward 
of his long and laborious services. 
The Portrait is engraved from a 
photograph by Mr. James Cooper, 

of Northallerton, 


ST, SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, 
EAS TBOURNE. 

Tae new Church of St. Saviour, 
in South-terrace, Eastbourne, has 
been built at the sole cost of Mr, 
G. Whelpton, of Hastings, on a 
site given by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. The architect was Mr, G. 
E. Street. The building, shown 
in our Illustration, consists of a 
nave, chancel, and side aisles, with 
organ chamber, vestry, and west 
porch, The nave is 90 ft. long and 
35 ft. wide. There are six bays, 
the last of which, as it joins the 
chancel, is placed diagonally, so 
as to form with the chancel arch 
an apse, which has a very good effect. The nave is lighted by a 
lofty clerestory, the windows of which are 10 ft. high by 5 ft. wide. 
The basement of these windows is about 25 ft. high, supported upon 
arches and stone pillars, The ridge till of the nave is at a height 
of 70ft,. The side aisles are covered with a lean-to roof; the 
windows proportionally small, and of two lights, At the east end 
of the aisles, parallel with the diagonal bay of the nave apse, are 
placed, on the north side, the organ chamber, and on the south 
side the yestry, covered by a le roof. The chancel is 28 ft. 
deep and terminates in an apse; it is lighted by four windows, 14 ft. 
high and 7 ft. wide, of which the base is 15 ft. from the ground, 
The roof is groined in brick, with stone ribs, these latter springing 
from shafts of Devonshire marble. The lower parts of the walls are 
left for future decoration. The floor of the chancel is laid with 
Godwin’s encaustic tiles, relieved with white 
marble and Warwick stone. This floor is a good 
instance of Mr. Street’s well-known powers as an 
architectural colourist, The tints are browns and 
yellows, with black and red ; on the higher levels, 
within the communion rail, green and white are 
introduced, and the effect of the whole is warm 
and rich. The tiles are remarkably even, and 
some of the patterns are beautiful specimens of 
the present advanced state of this branch of 
ecclesiological art. The stalls and desks in the 
chancel are of English oak ; there is also a light, 
open Early English oak screen in the arches on 
the north and south sides of the chancel. The 


and nave apse, Powell’s stam quarries are in- 
troduced; these are marked with Mr. Street’s 
patterns, The glass is very thick, and the cool, 
silvery effect is exceedingly good. The nave is 
furnished with open seats of deal, stained ; and the 
floor laid with Godwin’s tiles in various desi 

the colours used being black, red, and buff, and 
the variety obtained by squares and diamonds is 
very satisfactory. The pulpit is on the south side, 
It is of stone, and round; above the clustered 
pillar, which forms the base, a bold cornice runs 
round, deeply and richly carved in Early English 
foliage and fruit; above this, the y of the 
pulpit is pierced with open panels. It is sur- 
mounted by a heavy projecting cornice, and finished 
with Devonshire marb The font stands at the 
west end, between the two west doors ; the base is 
round, eight dwarf pillars of marble support the 
deep bowl, which is octagonal on the outside. The 
interior, as seen from the west end, produces an 
impression of dignity and spaciousness unusual in 
a parochial church. 


INAUGURATION OF THE STATUE OF 
TENIERS AT ANTWERP. 
THE ceremony of uncovering the statue of David 
Texiers, sculptured by M. ju, took place, a 
Antwerp, me mem week. famous 
painter was born at Antwerp, in 1610, He was a 
upil of Rubens, and married the daughter of 
reughel, another artist of celebrity. He was 
s——_ in 1644, painter in ordinary and domestic 
berlain to the Archduke Leopold William, 
Governor of the Netherlands, and afterwards en- 
a the favour of Don John of Austria, King 
p IV, of Spain, and William of Orange, In 
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1663 he established the Academy of Fine Arts which is still flourish- 
ing at Antwerp. He died at the age of eighty-four, having pro- 
duced an immense number of pictures, chiefly of rustic and familiar 
subjects, fall of humour and dasncten: which are to be found in all 
the great collections of Europe. 

The inauguration of the statue was attended by the Governor 
of the city of Antwerp, the burgomaster and aldermen, the 
members of the Town Council, the professors of the Academy, the 
directors of the Royal Society of Fine Arta, the representatives 
of the Arts’ Club, the Society of Artists, and the Royal Harmonic 
Society of Antwerp. The principal personages having taken their 
places round a table, on which a book was laid to bear record of the 
peeing, a discourse, in the Flemish language, Mad weniger + 

y one of the municipal dignitaries, M, de 8 nyse, and 








8T, SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, ERASTROURNE. 


the veil which had covered the 
statue was then withdrawn, amidst 
the loud acclamationsof the =| 
while the drums of the Natio 
Guard beat a sonorous peal. The 
official witnesses of the act having 
a entered their names in the 
book, another speech was delivered 
by Pepteasne Beaufaux, in the 

ce of M. de Keyser, director 
of the Academy of Fine Arts; 
and he was followed by M. de 
Verhoeven-Bal, president of the 
department of sculpture in the 
Cercle Artistiqne, whose speech 
brought the proceedings to a close. 
We present an Illustration of this 
interesting scene, 








MUSIC. 


As we have already mentioned, 
the Hereford Musical Festival was 
held during last week. The ar- 
rangements for this festival were 
on a larger and more costly scale 
than for any previous “ meeting 
of the three choirs.” The instru- 
mental orchestra included the 
most eminent members of the 
Royal Italian be re band; the 
chorus, considerably larger than 
that of the last festival, was se- 
lected from the three cathedral 
choirs, with additions from the 
metropolis and several provincial 
towns; and the list of solo- 
singers comprised Mdme, Lind- 
Goldschmidt, Maile, Titiens, Miss 
Edith Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, 
Mdme. Patey- Whytock, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. 
Santley, and Mr. Weiss. There 
were no Italian vocal performers 
among them. Mr. Townshend 
Smith, organist of the cathedral, 
was the conductor of the festival. 

It began on Tuesday morning 
with an appropriate sermon by the 
Dean of Hereford, and full choral 
service at the cathedral, Dr. 
Wesley, the organist of Gloucester 
Cathedral, presiding at the organ. 
Then followed Spohr’s oratorio 
“The Last Judgment,” and 
Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” with 
Macfarren’s additional orchestral 
accompaniments ; which was pre- 
ceded by Dr, ple “ Ascribe 
unto the Lord,” one of the grandest 
works of that great composer, 
The first miscellaneous concert, on 
Tuesday evening, was varied and 
agreeable, but presented no re- 
markable feature. 

The second morning orm- 
ance, on Wednesday, consisted en- 
tirely of Mendelssohn's “ Elijah,” 
which attracted peculiar attention 
from the appearance of Mdme. 
Lind-Goldshmidt in the principal 
soprano To say that the 
voice of renowned Jenny Lind 
was all that it had ever been would not be entirely true; but, in all 
that belongs to the highest qualities of an artist—power, a: 
and there was no descent from her lofty eminence, 
soprano music was divided between Mdme. dschmidt and her 
ole living rival, Mdlle. Titiens, who sang some of the pieces (per. 
ticularly “ Hear ye, Israel”) in a manner not to be excelled. The 

of the twas grandly sustained by Mr. Weiss; but Mr, 

ims Reeves, who was to have sung the tenor-solos in the second 

did not appear, and his place was efficiently supplied by Mr. 

ontem Smith. On the whole, Mendelssohn's master-work has 
seldom been more admirably performed. 

At the second miscellaneous concert, on Wednesday evening, the 

rincipal feature of the programme was the charming “ Acis and 
Galatea” of Handel. It was admirabl ven, the principal solo 
arts being sung by e. Titiens, Mr. Montem 
mith ‘and Mr, Santley. Its ensemble, too, was 
excellent, Mozart’s addiuonal orchestral accom- 
paniments being played with much delicacy. 

The third morning performance, on Thursday, 
toral cantata “ Ruth,” 


has become needless for us to enter into any ac- 
count or criticism of this work, for, unfortunately, 
it has turned out a failure, and has been con- 
demned without a dissenting voice. Mr. Gold- 
schmidt is certainly an able musician, and has 
distinguished hi as an excellent pianist ; but 
on this occasion he has shown that = is not 
possessed of the genius or attainments a com- 
poser, Every care was bestowed on the perform- 
ance of this work. The heroine was Ly ¥f 
yersonated by the com s illustrious wife ; 
Boas was sustained b aley, and Naomi by 
Mdme. Patey-Wh: ; and the performers ex- 
erted themselves to do all justice to their parts, 
But the result, we re to re , Was an entire 
failure. The remain of this morning’s per- 
formance consisted of the “ uiem” of Mozart, 
admirably sung by Madlle. Titiens, Miss Julia 
Elton, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss. 

The third miscellaneous concert, on Thursday 
evening, was a pleasant mélange, and pleased 
greatly, but its programme did not present the 
slightest novelty. Friday, the closing day of the 
festival, was a gee On the morning 
of that day “The M h” was ormed to an 
Mr. Sims ves, who had 
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and constant activity of mind which mani- | Turner A. Macan, -» of in the county of ; 

Seid enter an ~ ae he - Horatia Ob to etvoiss Clarke, sidest son of Bis Jertoiae Archeology of the Month. 
Ib mnah be cntieaeaey er to fed tt Post) to Italian artists } ng te » wee Isabelle Hensietia Theslers, marciel ts 

visiting and residing in land to find that are not forgotten | the late Lady Georgiana ‘Wolff, whose husband, the able and eccentric 


in their own country. A proof has just ven to that | Palestine , the . Dr. Wolff, died Vicar of Isle Brewers, | Tix restoration of the ancient Norman Church of St. Bartholomew 
distinguished com condutor, Signor Arditi, of the esteom | Somersctshire, in 158. | the Grest, Smithfield—there is no church like it in the city of 

¢ eon ait Lo or the county —we regret to see is at a - 
to him by King Victor Emmanuel. Signor Arditi has received from | 02%, Tp Sddition to last week's notice of, the late Tord Dunning, now hete | still for want of funds. “It is painful to confess that, notwith- 
his Majesty the cross and insignia of the honourable order of San | ,pparent to his father, the Marquis of Olanricarde, assumes the title, not of | standing an outlay of £5000, the restoration fund is nearly £1500 in 
Manrisio end San Lassaro. Lord Dunkellin, dating from 1543, but of VISCOUNT BURKE, a junior family | debt, and that there app little p pect of completing so desirable 
from 1629. The title taken by the heir apparent, be it | 4 work without the assistance of the generous and wealthy.” Such 











observed, is simply one of courtesy, and, if there are two or more is the official statement. The chairman, Mr. Tite, M.P. iven 
OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS, titles, the heir apparent may call himself by any one of them. It int bY | the princely sum of 1000 gs. ; and the worthy Rector cud Toeasuver 
THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. Should Lord Hubert, the only surviving son of the uis of Clanricarde, | have contributed a like munificentsum, Those most nearly connected 


die without issue, before succeeding, the marquisate, at the death without | with the parish have some doubled, and others much more than 
His Grace Sir George Percy, P.C., LL.D., fifth Duke ta further male issue of the present holder, would become extinct, and the old | doubled, their ori amounts, The Corporation have given 200 gs. 
historic earldom of Chaieasia, dating from the year 1543, would seek an | and some few mpanies have contributed liberally; while the 











of C 4 smaller amounts show the interest taken by the parishioners in the 
Baron Warkworth, —_ eee ee a ae Sn ae good work. Yet we miss the wealthy patronsof art and the merchant 
Lord Lovaine, | warquis of The late Hari of Clanricarde, when be obtained this second princes, which is the more remar! at a moment when hundreds 
Baron of Alnwick, | Marau . “ >~ a , f ds_are bein nded i itectural 
in county | Patent, bad limitation extended, after the failure of his own male issue, | of thousands of poundsare being expe in the architect 
of Northumber: to his daughters, the Marchioness of Sligo and the Countess of Howth and | embellishment of the metropolis. Nor do we find a single Royal 
and a Baronet, who | “Beir issue male in succession. donation in the list. The past has been a season of lavish festivity 
the 2st and cost, yet here are the good citizens left with comparatively 
inst., at his ances- OHESS small ph in this great undertaking. 
tral seat, Alnwick . Mr. Lilly has just iesued, in a handsomely-printed volume, “A 
— ye o Collection’ of Seventy-Nine ‘Old Black-letter Ballads and Broad- 
ce, wes Se ‘TO CORRESPONDENTS. ides,’” printed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and reprinted from 
eldest son of Alger- | «, G., st. Catherine's, Dominion of Canada.—It shall have insertion very shortly. es, peraiee Se ee - —, 4 
non, second Baron | R&S.’ Malines.—Your attempted solutions of Problem 1225 are both failures, the celebrated folio volume formerly in the library of Mr, Daniel, of 
Lovaine, of Aln- | BRTA, Dalston.—Apply at the office for a sight of the file of papers, Canonbury, for which Mr. Lilly lately paid 750 gs. The reprint is 
wick, and first Earl aan must have miscarried or have been misiaid. Perhaps you will 
copies o: 


a, accompanied with an introduction and illustrated notes, cata- 
t who writes about the origin of chess and the old story of the grain of | logue raisonnée of these ballads has appeared in our Journal, To 


Isabella corn should be good enoagh to give an intelligible rory the collection seven have been added. 
nnah second F —Somew bat very ingeniou I be again examined carefully. 4 : 
oer ot Poe | EC Sener aah hegre ree | pte Oe Sogfen! Aasoslation of Hull, have proves pleasant and 
~» @ Tits. 
Beckenham, Kent, *2 ‘have time to shen sean fn pordont by post whether his attempted ine oe rofitable meetings, Among the places visited by the Institute at ‘ 
andson of Hugh, first right or wrong. The only solution Problem No.1  edmits of is that we published. Fall was Wilberforce House, formerly the residence of Sir John 
8, and was educated ag ng oe! ayy te l2m aw —— 4, RA" T. U. G., i G., Lister, who en ined King Char L The = in which 
wage, r. F., . » Medicus, erry, . ’ igma, hilo-Caissa, imrod, , Too 
mons, having repre: | gditsteytat $5, cen Sorict ALO Ew yg. of Wokingham, x, | Wilberforce was born was the principal point of attraction. The 
oe was Frau, of Lyons; RK. B. T., tft Drummer, Charley, Bridlington Quay, one, Cary, archeology of the district was abl explored in the €XCursioODs ; and 
was made a Manfred and Man Friday, Jessie ; BR. F., of Woolwich ; Box and Cox, Trinculo, P. C. D., 


¥ the recent Se: on the = - = the _ Riding ys 
; : ome it Cosme buted to museum a profusion of objects illustrative of the 
Te Philip, Jessamy, W. B. P., W. N., F. Biche, Pha BO. Toy i® Vornos, — British and Roman periods, Most important was a fine collection of 

Nay Dube, xo cous wht 3 mane kK, BR 0, B. G., Long Tom, and Mrs. | flint and stone weapons and utensils, from tumuli in the East Riding, 
siozaes, me eae on comprisin bemenese, axe-hammers, arrow-heads, stones for hand- 








and ame SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 1226, grinding, ves, and missiles. The good old town of Ludlow pre- 

of Bute, a WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. sented a more attractive field for the Association: the scene of 

1848, leaves issue aeetye Wi 1. BtoQ Bath (ch) K to Q B 3rd kK seh, White ys 2. Kt takes Q (ch), 3 P ran Comus” poy tian gn connection eS 
successor ; Lord ideon pam (If he play his King to K 4th, then follow | to mates next move.) gave a poetic zest. ong papers read was Mr. 

fae of Sie at ladentepaed sof . Kite Ketan ich) AQ to K fd (cand | 2. Qto K 8th (ch) K to Q Kt 2nd Wright's on “The Churchwarden Accounts,” in which he illustrated 

land; Lad Bishop the mate is given by 2.Qto K 2nd,| 3.QtoB 8th (ch) Any move the ey, of pews, thought to date from the Reformation, but 

y ctherton the wite of Bdward Richard, Qt TN 4. B or Kt mates, in the low books they date from the year 1540; and he has 

his eldest | Mate ’ 





another ped of the - uity of ip A wd of the deyt : Se English : 
. ; ** Mort ure” of Sir Thomas ory, printed by Caxton, one o: 
educated at St. John’s College, PROBLEM No. 1227, oo 
He was M.P. for North Northumberland from July, 1892, to By Mr. W. 8. PAVITT. - og yd pein Neg emery Em yp Papetied yg dD ay vq dew Ten 4 
; A competing Exoblom in the Paris Tourney of 1867. fonde a preeste redy at the aultar, and on the ryght syde he sawe a 
we closyd with yron.” This, no doubt, was a closed pew. Mr, 
Wright is incli to think the word “ pewe” is not of foreign origin, 
bat that it has been some English word of popular formation. 
paramount attraction of the meeting was Wroxeter, the exploration 
of which may, we trust, be productive of the furtherance of these 
very interesting researches. At one of the sittings of the Congress 
was announced the discovery, in a field at Broadwood Hall, Craigh- 
ton, near Leintwardine, a mass of spear-heads and a piece of seg 
at a depth of 7 ft. from the surface; and at the same sitting 
Dillon Croker read a paper on Milton’s “ Comus,” and expressed an 
opinion that the poet had never visited Ludlow, an opinion which 
was indorsed by the chairman, Mr, Wright, who said also that Mr, 
David Masson coincided with it. 








’  - GHA 

He is President of the Life-boat Institution. His Grace WY 

hter and cobeiress of the late Henry Ys Yi, 

. of -P. grand- 4 bff 
‘ George Lord Warkworth (who no doubt now becomes Earl Uj Yj 
eg Be , 1846, wd Algernon Malcolm Arthur Percy, bora W/ g 
» 1861. t house of Percy, Baris of Yyyy 
s . 
the 
Y 
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their deeds and their fame are so numerous and so well known that it would 
. Suffice it to 


Lord a ins +: o_o : ents = explanatory 
tation, and was paper was on the y Dr. or. e company then 
He was proceeded to Brougham and on to : ham Castle. 









































ho kistecien of Maanteo'd Sax od, bu i wehick, th ~ 
e historian ent, to the on i t i ere 
The Right Hon. Heary Francis Hepburne-oott, Baron Polwarth, in the abundance of work Seaton " a Gansatee, the eashibent of 
wooo Rochester . e tomb of Spilman, the Eli - 
t e =n maker, at Dartford, restored a few years since, was doubless ioeee 
Lord, a ; : : ¥ 
Waiting to the meer e J the archzxologists. Amongst other objects of interest in 
~ Queen, and Lord Dartford are some curious panel-paintings in the old Bull Inn, Some 
a remarkable caves were visited in the plateau between the rivers Oray 
ee fi ag and Derwent, which Dunkin describes as the city of Oassivelaun 
died on the 16th or Caswallon, whither Cesar marched on his second invasion o: 
inst., at his seat Kent, and where the Romans were defeated. The archwologists 
Mertoun House, St. then proceeded to the village of Stone and viewed the church 
Boswell's, Berwick- lately restored by Mr. Street, architect. Mr. F. Spurrell read to the 
shire, was the eldest White to play, and mate in three moves, society a highly suggestive paper upon the early caves in the 
oo 6 Seen, tas — ighbourhool, knows by th f “wells,” “chalk-holes” 
Folwarth, by bie THE EMPEROR'S PRIZE. neiguecachocs, knows by the Eames of Siena” of & Dm 
wife, Harriet L, or “ chalk-wells,” “cormel,” “swallow,” and “dene” or “ Dane 
Maid of Honour to | 7B# following Game, between Messrs. STEINITs and GOLMAGO, was played | holes” The is not within our compass, but we may mention 
Caroline of Bruns. ate ney scy ety ee opal pt that it referred to Dr. Plot’s account of the traditional “ King Cun 
, Princess of WHITE (Mr.8.) BLACK (Mr.G.) | WHITE (Mr.8.) BLACK (Mr. G.) belino’s gold mi ”'s the field of East Chadwell. onl 
Wales, on her Royal | 1.PtoK4th  PtoQB4th these triple odds he makes a brave Ge cer Asckentomiesl Bock _ 
Highness mar- | 2.KttoQBard P to K 3rd t, and saves his honour, though he The Sussex Archeological met at Midhurst on the 8th 
and daughter | 3.PtoK Ktsrd Kt toQ Bard cannot save the game.) inst., where the church was and Mr. Durrant read 
2 oe Hane Monroe, | &BtoRKtood Kttod Bard K to K 2nd an interesting paper on “The Lords of Midburst and its tanta.” 
TF ss Count Bruhl, of $. K Kt to K and P00 Ge a ELeoae Bod neath Cowdray was next visited, where Sir Sibbald Scott consented to act 
Merttadich, Minit Ctsntehmiiny of Beneny te nae. SS i a yh f~ 2 33. Kt to Kt 2nd BR to Qi 4th as cicerone, The ruins were thrown open by Lord Egmont, the 
was elected a Representative Peer for Scotland in 18438. fe was 8 KKttakesP BtoQ Kt 5th S5es 4th R to K R 4th eee ereeter) cat Mo Lausity, te ew wees y the 
Deputy Lientenant of that county and of Berwickshire. His Lord: | 10. . takes B Castles 36. het by P takes P for the ivy to be cut away which enveloped the ruins. 
ship was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Selkirkshire in 1845, He was | 11.BtoKKtSth PtoK Rad | %.PtoK Ktdth and town, the of Resthourne, and the were visited, 
in 1866 made a Lord in i -» AE Queen, and had os he could, after White's last move, | (We have. not. bed time to, examine the | The society have just published the stone viiegs of their t 
heid Boe es Sen ee wh tT ty SOF }. hn yr 7 713% < aie welds net ane ete Whine to | Collections, which is excellent in matter and artistic in illustration ; 
His Lordship was a stanch Conservative tics, @ successfal agri- | Soventane would ‘Dave been less hed he | Witt the Bishop at moment. That | and we are y to learn that the perity of the Sussex | 
culated Suronthsas te neces” at Pawards ate, Ker wh aa, | ETL ee eee s| ow eran wane toa)” | Arehwologicals during. the past year han ulfered. no. diminu: | 
Georgina, third daughter of Baillie, Req., of Jerviswood, and sister of | 19 8 takes Kt taken B a w g his Rook to K tion. The society is certainly one of the healthiest associations of 
, tenth and present Earl > and tree daughter’ “ls Leonie B 13. B takes Q P to K R 6th wr cle gh ent bare its clase, . . i 
April 2, 1859, leaves issue two sons and 4 ters. His Lordship is | 14 Rto K QR toQeq the loss of his ) In the recent annual excursion of the Surrey Archmol i 
succeeded by his elder son, Walter Hugh, now Baron Polwarth, who was 18, B tabes Ot P takes 38. K toQ B ard R to K 4th Society West Horsley Church was visited, when Mr. W. H. 
born on Nov. 30, 1838. He married, 1863, Mary, eldest ter 16. Q to K R 5th B to K ard 39. K takes B R to K 6th (ch) ve some account of the registers, and mentioned the startli | 
of Sit George John James Hamilton-Gordon, fifth Barl ot Aberdeen, and bas | 17. Kt takes Q BP RtoQ B sq 40.KtoKtdth takes K BP pet that, in qverheulis ade jon eae 
ason, the present Master of Polwarth, born on April 9, 1866. The late Lord | 18. Kt to Q 4th R takes P 41. R to Q sq (eb) K to 9 B sea — Se ov g an old cupboard a few min before, an 
Polwarth assumed the additional surname of Hepburne in consequence of t 19. Q to K bth Q takes Q 2. Kt to Q ora R to K Kt 6th alighting upon some ancient records of great interest, the sexton 
estates of the Hepburnes of Humble having descended to him through Helen 30. B tees Q R to Q.eq 48. Kt to K 5th P toK B 8rd coolly informed him that there would have been more had he not i 
Hepburne, Countess of Tarras, bis great-great-grand 21, R to K ard R to Q B 5th 44. Kt to Q 7th P to K R 6th from time to time used them as occasion required, to light the 
Polwarth was twelfth Baron of Harden, representative of the | 99 Pto OB Sra KRwQB 45. Kt takesK BP P to K R 7th Jires in the church ! Many interesting Sabet ease banded 
Fs tere oie en Te the ge Dee Ie Bee | ee Ke Ghwgnah |e Rekha. RwekKenN | fondo the company by Mr. Ban: ioe date from 160 
and was witness fo two charters granted by fim to the abiare of Holy oe Kb totrane R RtoQKeer |e Kttok ard Rtok Kt oth A vote of £15,000 for adapting of B ington House to the use of 
and Selkirk in the years 1128 and 1130, failure of the male heirs of (Theeatening to wis the QB Pawn.) 49. KttoK Both RtoK R éth certain learned societies has silently passed the House of Commons, 
Gir Rodent Gestt, of Mesthechstene (from whem derives the noble house of %.PtoK Bard R to QKt ?th 560. PtoQR 4th PtoQR4th (ch) | The removal of the Piccadilly wall has been commenced, What is 
ucclench), the chieftainshtp of ali the Scotts in Scotland devolved on Lord | 97" bt k ond Rh tabec B 51, K takes P K to Q B 4th to become of the grand Doric colonnade, “ borrowed from a palace, 
Polwarth, both families being descended from sons of Sir Michae) Scott, who 28. Kt takes R K to By 2 5e sn P to KR 4th by Palladio, at Vicenza?” We conclude that in the above 
was killed in 1846. The male line of the Lords Polwarth is that of the Scotts 29. K to B 2nd B K sd 58.PtoK Ktsth RtoK Both ti h f An : ill be for in “ Burli * 
of Harden, from the first of whom descended Walter Scott, tenth Baron of | 39 K to B 2nd wks 4. KetoKi 7th BR tog R oth ion the Society of Antiquaries will be provided for in lington’s 
, who married irae Teme Comppel, donghter end oventaal ; 55. K to R 5th R to K R 6th fair palace, —_ 
heiress of Hugh, third of Marchmont, great-granddaughter of Sir (Mr. Golmago bes now me to} 56. KttoK 6th(ch) K takes Q BP erary urns have just been found at Wavertree, similar to 
Patrick Hume, eighth Baron of Polwarth, Lord Chancellor of Scotlend, | Scour ts'decite the day cectue chum] 57. P to Kt 6th R to K Kt 6th those from the Derbyshire grave-hills and elsewhere. These urns 
created Earl of Marchmont in 1697, The son of Lady Diana and her husband | Suet yer, ‘an inferior position, and «| 58. P to Kt 7th R to K Kt 7th are sunburnt, not mage by the tter’s wheel ; they are discoloured 
Walter Goats, Baron of Marecs, Hugh Geett, claimed and was allowed the pawn than bis adversary bes still, ' 59. R takesK Kh P by smoke, as if burning matter been t inte Other finds 
jy A ad aoaee coe te —— and Black susigus, of a like onder in barrows and grave-hills of pre-Roman and 
aap ae ie SABO eS | 
e : , P rd Strathnairn and Mr. Edward Romilly (late chai Dp yeete wounaly oe races who 
ee ee ee z. See annem Gann of the heart, of the Board of Audit) conn Goi inhabited this island for their interments ; and the existence of Druid 
Hadise coscnd iach of Ortord, by tie feoh nile mophes: of ries eae, Contributions are now flowing in from members of both | stones at Oalderstones, upon which Sir J, Y, Simpson reports the in- 
Peel ena ‘wes of the famons ) Houses of Legislature and friends of the Civil Service generally. | dications of emblematic circles, and the of these urns at 
Minister, Bir Walpole, K.G., and f Horstio William, fourts ant Seenes former may be mentioned donation of £100 from Admiral | Wavertree, prove that this district of was inhabited 
present Bar! of Orford. Ladyahip wee born in 170i, end was known in Bemont. before the arrival of the Roman legions upon our shores. In 
the world as the author of Roland & Tale of the Times.” Salmon pepGthtng in the Tay and its tributaries is closed ancient barrows the British interments are frequent! 
Her Ts ee oft pton | for the present season. the rains of the past few days the Tay and Karn | underneath those of the Saxons, leadin tos the 
Lan, oe Daal ad Se ee. 2: Lt hese ae a te on nent Erenae tow tore | cand, 00 Shave ere very places of Durlal were consecrated, probably thowsans of years ago 
if —~-}, (Seats Sn Howard, mae mn Tod. Sabiing, on WS git Ay ~pas sport ill the | “by the priests of a religion has reached us only in those 
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Pripay, AveustT 23. 

SapKeutye An met owe . 
Coob, Richard Philip, jun.. High-street, war 
Steele, George, Birkenhead, 


jeweller. 


To 

Allen, Richard, Stoke, Ken 

Faker, John, Stonesfield, near Woodstock, publican. 
k Bri Surrey, 


oh , business agent. 
Bodley, J. N., Avenue-road, Cam , carpenter. 
Brown, Richard, Clapham-park-road, coach — 
Ceswell, B., Charterhouse- lane, commission 
Cheetham, Francis George, Hannibal-row, M ee, 
co 6G, Leaner ig) mmo, bale 
i a 


prer, J. B., Prince 
io wil iam, Hitchip, bootmaker. 
Flint, zae, 2 builder, pry. 


Frost, T 
Gosling, * William, Hadley, a buteher. 
Gregory, Thomas, Bonertor-street, , Saparaion -road, baker. 
Harman, William, Gravesend, 
Hart, George, Leadenhall Market ana Bow-common- lane, butcher. 
Haw ell, Thomas J., — su L 
Heil, W. J.. Wellin 
Gicks. Robert, Little p\rrorne he 
Howick, John, Brighton, foreman to a builder. 
Jenkins, G. W., Torrington-place, Finchley, builder. 
Jenner, J. F., Lower Lisson-street, Lisson-grove, vocal ist. 
Johneon, John, Auckland-road, Vietoria Park-road. 
Jones, Thomas her North-bufldings, Pinebury-cirens, dealer in silk. 
Lockwood, F. B., Gray’s-inn-rd., and Chelsea, auctioneer. 
Mills, W. #., Lewis ham, Kent, carrier's clerk 
Muston, Elizabeth, Upper Bedford. place, Russe!!-equare. 
Nesting, Richard, City-road, clerk in her Majeety’s Money Order 
artin’s-le-Gran 
Nicholas, W., Artillery-row and Page-st., Wertminst., coachbullder, 
Pearce. , Goswell- ré, and Central-st., St. Luke’s, general dealer. 
Poole, J. T.. New ington- butts, broker. 
Puncherd, Charles, Haverhill, Suffolk, merchant. 
Rivers, J., Dean-stre et, St. George’s-in-the- East. beer-retailer, 
ogers, George, sen., Queen's-row, oo builder. 
Saeaee, Joseph, Kilburn, coffve-house keeper. 
Sherrin. George, Croydon, tailor. 
Smith, W., Green-ter.. Clerkenwell, go) Gate manufacturer. 
Smith, " H. B., Wycomibe-terrace, Hornsey b rooms. 
Smith, Charice ‘ohn, Eesex-road fitecton, builde 
Tyeemen, oseph. Chipping Ongsr, coal agen: 
Wadron, oy Albion-road. Hammersmith. carpenter. 
Webb, William, Homer-road. Hackney-wick, grocer. 
Wilk her, John, Queen's-road, Bayswater, coachsmith. 
To Surrender in the Country 
h, Rawmarsh, miner, 








Peaumont, J 
Boles, Thorres, pata Aston. Salop shoemaker. 
Rroml+ey, Thomas Bailey, Southpest, Lancashire. 
Burke, Michael, Liverpool, per. 

Carney, James, Hulme, near Manchester, beerseller. 
Clarke, Joseph, Nottinghs m, lace-designer. 


Oley, Jane, Netherseal, Leicestershire. 
Coéper, Hannah, Mesborough, Derbyshire. publican, 
Corrie, bury, erhire, publi ~y 


bert, 

Davie. Walter, Aston, Warwickshire, facto 
Diteh field, sen.. G. P., Seacombe, clerk in ad Post Office, Liverpool. 
Dowler. John, Liverpool, beerre! ler. 
Fdwards, James, Liverpool. 
Foulbes, John, Liverroo!, warehouse porter. 
Frest, Joh» Thomas, Newton Abbot. innkeeper, 

odrich, Thomas, Leicrster, cord wainer. 
Griffiths, Mary, —~y te ty Flintshire, grocer, 
Griffiths, James L., Liverpoo!. glassdealer. 
Hare, Maria, Farnham Royal. licensed victualler, 
Hargrave. John, Newark-on-Trent, irommc ulder, 
Helm, J. C siverpen® desler in watcbea, 


Henley Xo « Willen! all bootms ker, 
Hepe. Jobn, Darlings: n, Leerhouse kee 
Honeh Alfrea Jemes, Christchurch, So an om, etationer, 


Lingworth, A., Manchester, commission ageut. 

Jackson’ David, Leicester, 'eather-dreerser, 

Jaeksor , W. E., Oldham, cotton-cealer. 

Jenkins, Thomes. Eelwysilen. Glamorganshire, boatman. 

Jobneon, Richard. Herercrd, tailor. 

Kestine. John, Carlisle, inn keeper, 

King, William, Kirby, Yorkshire, innkeeper. 

Kirk, E., Sbipston-on-Stour, innkeeper. 

Lawson, John, Low Coniecli ffe, near Darlington, farm baili/f, 

Lee, Semuel, Fowey, ropems ker 

areh, Sarnuel, Clifton, near Nottingham, mineral agent. 

Mellor, B. Ann, Manchester, upholeterer. 

Mitchelson, John, Quebec, rear Esh, Durham. butcher. 

Osmond, Edward H: nry, Morieetown, a pe oilman. 

Oswald, George H.. Hetton-le-Hole, bootmaker. 

Pellicer ¥. Winlaton, Darham, papermaker. 

Perry, Wi Nam Hebditch, Crew¥erne, bullder. 

Porteous, Ge , Woreester. working jeweller. 

Powell, Arn. 5 

Roberta, William, Seacombe, grocer. 

Shaw, John, jun., Manchester. house- 

Shesrd, Samuel 1, Batley, cotton- -warp ler. 

Shillinglaw, on irkenhesd, painter 

Stan , Thomas, Northampton, gasfitter. 
greengrocer. 





P 


inter, 


#, The 
Townsend, John, Freck tre, 
Wa , Ross, 7 of teruptne tolls. 
Whitby, William, Nottingham, cattle-dealer. 
wan 6 e H., Southampton. merchant's clerk. 


"Thomes, | Birkenhead, bootmater. 
tome William, Manchester, stay manufacturer. 
TUESDAY, AUG, 27. 
BANERUPTCY ANNULLED, 
Feil, Robert, Hamilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood, 
a 


oo Lenten, 
J.B, Lower Shadwell, iineusod vietualler. 


a 

A b, Soeueh-comenem, Chipping Barnet, bricklayer, 
Ball, G Goswell-read, commiesion seek 
Blythe, & 3 Asbburah Greenwich, commission agent. 
Betler, T. erket-st., Caledonian-rd., Islington. ’ 
Cantoni, J., bill ” 

Cocmbs, F., Gree treet bone-place, builder. 

Cured, J. eet, Walworth- 

Dallison, J., Westmorland-place, City-road, bu: ” 

Dodge, John, Little P d-street, Mary] . coachtrimmer. 
Elliett, hn, nion- 


NEW BOOKS. 


BR... 2. oe MOTH & 


ty SovAED NEWMAN, e P.ZS, 


n Numbers, price 6d. each 
Noa. ) to 2 contain ioe Nighetiyery, Sphinxes, ‘Wootborers, Snail- 
feet, Urs mnibyxes, & 


Nou 4,5, 6, Te 8 tod 9 coeain the Geninetern 


nm Sept 1. 
‘The Moths are Mustrated te the’ best Ryle of Wood Engraving, and 
printed on good paper. 
Numbers, each 16 pages, super-royal 8; 
Single Number sevt post-free on nar tot stampa, 
London : W. TWEEDIR, 337, Strand. 


In 
Price 64, 





yy EW POEM. —WAR AND PEACE; or, 

Two Aspects of the Worl?, In two cantos, By JOHN 
WERGE. Feap @vo, best cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

Et “Wansiact, and ©O., 4, Stationers’ Hall-coart, 





ONUMENT 8.—Forsyth's Book of 
Sixty-one New Monumental Designs. Second Edition, 
with Introduction by the Rev, CHAS BOoU ELL, M.A, 
MASTERS and SON, New Bond-street, London. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No, 93, 


YHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Wah Miesteiens ty SS a eens & W. Lawson. 


The Bramleighs of Bishop's 's Faly. 
Chapter XITL—At the C 
XITV.—Official Cond ences. 


(With an IDustration.) 


XV.—With his Lawyer. 
XVL—fome Misunderstandiz ga, 
The K napeack in Spain. Conclusion.) 
Jottings from the Note-book of an Undeveloped Collector, 


* Off for the Holidays :"’ The Rationale of Recreation, 


Stone Edge. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XIX.—'Tis Yak ee Way o’ the World. 
” e X.—Very ely. 
je XL—Many Waters will not quench Love. 
* XIL — Hope in the Far West. 
Poaching. 


The House that Scott Built, 
Time. 
Tbe Shootings of Kamptually. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Second Edition, in 8vo, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


HE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 
DEPENDENCE OF WOMEN. With Appendix. 

“ There is yet another subject dear to Mr. Mill, which has been 
mort ably treated by an anonymout author, who is full of his doo- 
trines and arimated by a fervid spirit, which wives bri!liancy to the 
pages ges in which the social and political independence of women is 
demanded and u e easay we have alluded to meets every 
me gm fallacy on the ‘subject with an elegance and warmth of feel- 

ng which animates an argument that has not been equalled since 
the publication in this review. in 1851, of that remarkable paper on 

same subject by Mre. Mill, which is now to be found in the 
recond volume of her busband’s Dissertations and Discussions.” — 
Westminster Review. 
Lendon : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-ro 











NE OF THE FAMILY, See 
CHAMBERS’ JOURNAL. 
“THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AU FHOR OF “LADY 
AUDLEY’S SECRET 
Tp 3 vols, at all jt 
B [2 Se Oo F raz ff. 





Just published, in 2 vols., reprinted from “ Belgravia,” 


C I R +e) E. 


IMPEDIMENTS IN SPEECH. — Now ready, 
price 3a. 6d., 





sixth edition, 


N STAMMERING and STUTTERING: 
their Nature and Treatment. By JAMES HUNT, Ph.D. 
P.SA., F.RSL., Author of the Philosophy of Voice and Speech,” 
&c. Also, recently published, price % , cloth, 
The Irrationale of Speech; or, Hints of Stammerers. By a 
Minute Philosopher. 
ondon : LONGMANS and Co., 39, Paternoster-row. 





Thirteenth Thousand, price ta. 64.; post-free 33 stamps, 


UNT ON THE SKIN: A Guide to the 


Treatment of Diseares of the — bag and Nails; with 
. for 


Cases, T. HUNT, F.RCS, § sary 
Diseases of the ey 17, Duke-st., Manthester- «Mr. Hunt has 
tran seases from the yo class te the curable.” 
Lancet. — “London : “The RICHARDS, 3 37, Great Queen-street, W. Ww. ee 


Just published, price \s., 
AILWAY FINANCE : being Suggestions 


for the maueremsant and Resuscitation of the Railway 


‘om panies at present in Financial —— in a Letter addressed 
to the Bight Hon. Ben pes Disraeli, of the yg 
By JOSEPH MITCHELL, F. eae ron CE., Member of the 


Inatitution of Civil Enginee 
m: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, & W. 


Now ready, price One Guinea, 


HE LUNAR ALMANAC, 
HENRY DOXAT, > 
m, t+, ee Ss 
EETH.—Messrs, GABRIEL 
ni, FREE BY 1815). 





1868 ° 





NEW PAMPHL’ a 
Bapeieee Oe the Pain of Seedeny pF Belt-ad ive 
}~- ok springs, at half the usual charges. 


. ~street, Cavendish - 
64, Ludgate-bill, Cty, “equar®s } London. 
13, Duke-street, Liverpool. 
INVESTMENTS, 
paying 5 to 20 per Cent per Annum. 


Sbareholderr, Capitalists, and ms seek ing an 
reliable information and safe, sound, and profitable 


shoul 
SHA INVESTMENT OIRCULAR 
6. es Sharebroker, 32, Poultry, 





free). 





: y -atreet, _- 
oy: .. Murray oxton, carpenter, 

lend Hi. Beceelt coed, Seven Sioters sent, revision merchant. 
5 Red Lion-court, 

Myers, W., Pore-street, Lime a. 

Nash, , Oxford-market, Oxf '. 
Newman, , Bar tailor, 

North, Neville Hornsey-road, grocer. 








RABIC MANUSCBIPT, f, the ‘Smallest in 

the World, a Sentence from the a broken 

rain ef — This p TO oe SOLD. 
App'y to Mr. BUBFORD, 0, E.c. 


OTICHOMANIE—W. BARNABD 


























NEW iM _MUSI Q. 
HEF FLOWER GIRLY WALTZ. — Performed 


the Sultan, at the grand ball at 
thotndio Neue charmi aud attractive Wales 
of the evening.—DUFF 


and STEWART, 20, 
H& FLOWER GIRL WALTZ.—This 
ball at the Indie’ House, Sas 
es 
Durr and Rawaen — 4 Oxford-street. 


NS SONG—THE FLOWER GIRL, 








Ategted to W now being 
wi srestntsuccom Flower Shown Yong Tonto 
Sobg veut for 18 et mp 
aot cebwane, 2 iT, 2, 3, Oxford-street, 


EW SONG.—THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
RICHARD FREDERICK HARVEY. A 
in wie melody, 


le. Sent for 18 stampa.—DUrF and STEWART, 
N ‘5 W 8 A N G.—LOVING WORDS. 
word: ee abe and the music 8 5 Be Sent 
for 18 amps DUFF and STEWART, 20, Oxford-s F 


‘M A TIMID, NERVOUS MAN. Song. 
J. W. CHERRY. This is avery icy. teat fort 
— song, suited for any ee, ‘or i en 





By 
ee and 
yiney 








and 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—His Grace the eet, Sambeidge, K.G., 
Somat of Ge Boies 

Head Master—The Nev. JR WOOD, MA. Trinity Coclege, 
Assistant Masters—The Rev. . FW. MA., late Fellow of 
Roi citer Cabriggw the Rey, A. K. Cherrill, M.4,, St. 
oat » deo, . W. rc . 

was OPENED on the 20th of August, 1847; bat 
Pupils will algo be received at the ordinary commencement of the 


‘ i may be obtained from the Secretary, J. H. Campion 
HE INVENT P 
ORS sare int, Soe 
a Patents at fried and develops, nego- 
tintes, and ie ead moderate Sara 
J. W. Mog AULBY, Hanaging Boece Codipurstvest, Lenten 
AUTION.—Trade Marks Act, — 
ct,— Users of 








crucibles are cautione’ 

UMBAGO CRUCIBLES, ot Go Faas 
None are genuine unless stamped in full MORGAN'S Pakun'T 
The Plambago Crucit Works, London, 

i” 
for Cruel ’ ONLY first-class Medal 





BY *** GARDEN REQUISITS 
KEPT IN STOCK 


t 
CARTER’S NEW SEED WAREHOUSES, 











UF¥ and STRWART, 20, High Holborn, W.c. 
RAMPTON’S SPRING MUSIC-FOLIOS, VN APPIN AND WE BB, 
in MR gh BH a ay Soe N Fes. 11 en 73, Cornhill, City 
Dur and SrsWaRkr, 20, -street, mn Sa West-Baa. 
OBERT COCKS _ and CO’,S NEW ELEBRATED ELECTRO-PLATE. 


VIVE LA REINE GALOP. Pour Pian 
KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN, For ‘ Pianoforta, By 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. May be had everywhere. 

E MAID OF LLANGOLLEN. For the Pianoforte. By 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. May be had here, 

E SHING-CAP (W. Rag pan For Pianoforte, By 
ay! RICHARDS. May be had 


here. 
GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. For Piano By 
ee RICHARDS. 
NG MY HARP. nee Piano. By Ditto. 
HA AYDN'S KYRIE ex From Second . Trave- 
cribed for Piano. iD ret. 8 
I'VE WANDE IN DREAMS For the Pianoforte, By 


GEO, F. WEST. 
THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Peay manne ay led ae 
forte. te ¥. WEST. 4, Each free t for 
ve aga RELATING "to Tus THEORY 


OF MUSIC. 4th Edition. : in cloth, Is. 64 each. postage-free. 
one ELEGANT INSTRUCTIONS FOR SINGING. 4s. ; 


TRodREssrvE ‘PLA NOFORTS yg Arrange’, for Two 
Perf ormers on one Pianoforte, by GEO. FP. WEST. Nos. | to 19, 
3e.. 4a, and 6a, each. List gratis and 

BRIGHT STAR OF EVE, ARISE! Song. By W. T. 


WRIGHTON. Poetry by Wellington Guernsey. %; free for 
19 stamps. “A Lee pa ames Ss cogent —— much feeling and 
clothed in con ody." — ay 
CHURCH Pie S10. ‘pes for Robert Cooks and 
wCatalegne Gratis and 
HAMILTON’ S MODERN LNSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANO- 
FORTE. S#ist Edition. 4 ; free for 28 stampa “It is unap- 
roached by anything of the kind that bas hitherto been pro- 
uced,” — reuler, March 9% May be had everywhere, 
CRED SONGS. 

REST. Miss M. LINDSAY. as 

HEAVEN IS MY HOM Sacred So 

THE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. BRINUEY RICHARDS. 3s, 

eat Tee Bor M. LINDSA 


LATE! TOO LATE Ditto. 

THE EDUCATIONAL ir ae. JB OF THEORETICAL, 
ELEMENTARY, AND STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. Suche 
catalogue is not to be had at any other house in Burope Gratis and 

tage- 
Proud don: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New Burlington-striet ; and 
of all Musicsell 
Agents for India : The Calcutta Musical Establishment. 


O PROFESSORS OF MUSIC AND THE 
PROPRIETORS OF SCHOOLS.—A Catalogue of upwards of 

700 Musical Works, cc may Oe itions by the 4 eminent 
Authors, ancient and modern. blished only by Messrs. Baew ER 




















Hlectro + ilver. on Best j 
Nickel. Plain. | Thread. p+ 9 

Jute Rusens or dos, he 5 
Dessert ty = a s* o oo 
Tea Spoons ee ~ ” 18 nie DIM BB 
CELEBRATED TABLE CUTLERY, BEST QUALITY ONLY, 

Blades secured to Handles, | xntwen | gheeee | carvers 
34-in. balance, white, perdom, «= | ISe. Of, | Ite 64 Ga 64 
¢in., stro ° ~ | Ms, O4. ion 08 | 7a C8 
4-in. round - =| Me, Od) | wm Of 

eee o - | 4 | ite Of 
Address, for 


new Illustrated Catalogue, Mapp 
and 73, Cornhill ; or 77 and 78, Oxford-street. aD Oe, Se 


OLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Limited, 
llend 4% Goreha, London, Mannfactaring Silversmitha, 


have the pleasu ounce that ea we finished several New 
Patterns of SILVER” TEA at and COPFER SERVICES of elegant 





design and —— finish. The follow are muci approved :— 
The Beaded Pat with Gordon Pattern, 
En aw Rie, Richly 
Silver Coffer “fi? 8 0) Silver Coffeepot .. .. £5510 0 
Silver Tes: ++ 1912 0 | Silver Teapot - 3.230 
Silver Sugar Basin «+» 8 © ©) Silver Sugar Basin o T7130 
Silver Cream Ewer .. 510 0©/| Silver Cream Bwer .. 414 0 
240 0 200 18 6 


Silver table and a Ry ~ inclading Waiters, Ink- 
stands, I rize nich wil Flower-stands, drawiags and 
estimates of whic be for Sormected on application. 

EANE and CO.’S TABLE CUTLERY, 


celebrated for more than 150 years, remains unrivalled for 




















aa); 4 nae d| A ad4iad 

Zable Ks tves, per den, Tao 160/190) 0/80) 330/380 

Dessert ditto ” 120) 120/60) WO |sBolwoine 

Carvers, Jolt, pir pate -. 60; 56 + ao 90) s6;ne 

of Cutlery, Klectro-plate, Stoves, 

Rane, cnlers, Fitelrous, fon Belavenda, Copper and Goods, 
m and 


¢ and Co, (46, King William-street), London Bridge 
ATHS AND TOILET WARE,—WILLIAM 








andCo. May be had on application. London, 23, B 
street Within. 


TEPHEN GLOVER’S VOCAL PRIMER, 
FPorty-Siz Pares full Music Size, price Se. ; sent free for 34 
stamps. This work contains solfergi by Rossini, Mendelasohn, 
and Conconea Also, oo Original Songs. 
ndon: BREWER and Co. 


TEPHEN GLOVER’S VOCAL PRIMER. 
Price (pa. Serious injury is often 
one to the voles Cm to one its range prematurely. 
In Mr. Glover's “Vocal Primer” this is entirely prevented by 
limiting earlier exercises to the medium notes. 
London : BREWER and Co 


TEPHEN GLOVER’S VOCAL PRIMER. 


Price 'a —“ This bon will interest the young stadent, as it 
contains many Original Melodies and several of the best 
Songe. - and Co. 











y to the display are, The stock of 
each is at once and most varied ever submitted 
to a = a. % propertionste with those that 


ishment the most Co wy = 


Plunge, Vapour, Cam, ody Ware in os 
ba = > 5a, 6d. to dn. Seas 2 

L § Burto: General Porn Ironmonger 
ment to HR. Shay Wales, cons e protamiy. hiner 
Catalogue post. . street, me | 4 
Newman-street; 4, 5, 6, Perry’s-place ; and 1, Ne LL a 





MAPLE and CO’S8 COMPLETE 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. — Customers before 
porehasi: g should visit these Premises. The Steck is very large, 
and comprises ay requisite for the entire teratehing of any 
class of house A 10- roomed house furnished te im twenty- 
re. 





nm: BREWER 





TEPHEN GLOVERS NEW VOCAL 
34 


ney 
Mmited compass and power may commence stadying from it. 


London: BREWER and ©o., 23, Bishoperate-street Within 


ENDELSS0OHN’'S TWO- PART SONGS. 
‘Transcri HILES, 





nes 
six of them, but the 
I would that me gre and ‘ The Maybells and the Flowers'—are 
wrth the prioe ofthe +47" —Vide Review. 
et-tree for 90 stampa 
Lendon : sascuse CoO. 23 Bishopegate-atreet Within. 


EVY WALTZ By GUGLIELMO, 
DUNCAN DAVISON and Co., Revent-etreet 








on fe - be played at the Agricultaral fia THIS 
rvanife s aseien ee a next . “ The Levy Waltz 

ie nightly eneored, as it deserves to be,” &c.—“ Musical World,” 
ATERSON and SONS’ 














[p24 ise. 200n EASY-CHAIRS, 
The 2s, 64, 


an of pate Ea ee Catalogue 








D®4¥1Ne. ROOM OOUCHES, 

Victoria, 65a, 

The Prince of Wi = 3 , 

The Coen Ce very soft), Sga 
MAPLE oo, 

[ID B40 iNG-Boom OTTOMANS, 

Three seated 9a, 
“Claire wed Fue Seiten (very seitestabio ante chess thaney). “i 


J. MAPLE and 

MAPLE and CO.’S New and Balesged 
« ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing the 

article required in Furnishing. 

J. Maple and Coy Ha 146, o....., 


Tottenham- 
Eetabllahed fwenty-nine Yeare 








0O0oD TAPESTRY 

tor covering Walle, Cullines men erin surfaces with Real Wood, 
in lieu of and 
HOWARD ane 


. 96 and 27, Harnars-surect, Oaford-abreet, W, ve 
p4ssuszs SOLIDAIBBS, 
en ye FN 
are prepared to supply mach ine made solid Parquet Floors to any 


HE “VOWEL” (Paris Prize Medal) 
ney ‘* received the 


























PIANOFORTE, HARMONIUM, apd MUSIC SALOONS, 
Sinai ionmeerercenemens | Satiiwaca accra sencnremcimie es | Ms Muaneaeen Pike 
! lodging- r. “ a The longest Instruments in Scotland for Sale or Hire. 
sete, RighsteertPovtar, ndeey, tavern-keeper. gy O8BFH GILLOTT’S STEEL Rss Feblichare of the celebrated Guines Raision of the Sooteh Songs 
a mn ; 5 Stationers 
eine, Py ll throughout the world. USICAL BOX DEPOT for NICOLE 
Yel, Mary, Kigin-creseent. Noting billy lodging bouse becgeee” RTISTIO MONOGRAM JEWELS, at Paging the ret ovelat Aira st of Pune ted Price 
pe pale, ro — - +S —peaeanaes le latina, Crp Roa Bracelets, dc. gratia —ii Cornhill, London. 
Bearparh, Charlee, Kingwton-on- Hull, taller Hod G0. 67 and Roped ret 8. (HROQUET.—10s., 158, 188., 218., 308., 60s, 
Tense, Leeds, butcher. PROIALITS FOR CLOOKS, Cotalepere fre 
hy — Ss suitable for the Din -Room, Li SHER 
I reugten, Hichard, Middltsborous' hrnitare vokar the leading C Clete, Bake, nea png os #1, Berend ; and 60, Ortord-atrect, 
(cpa, Thomas Holl, -—y LT ay HOWELL, JAMES, Ror and 9, Regent street, S. W. C B10 K ET.—Bats from 2s. h 
seam, Peter, Northwich, Cheeta poblinn Brees ESIGHT.—ACHROMATIO and TINTED Balle from Ie. 
Booch, Dy 5. Becih © Yorkshire, cot ; ; Qnicnn othe Government, Ene erat ses ah beret oo 
Kerr lortimer, Berkshire, carpenter. Darla Brewster on 57; and Sir William Horechel, ae SaaS 9 ond OS, Senet eee, 
Love, Jamen. bareheld, hire =——— : A BOHEBY.—Bows, from 4s, each. 
Naame, Prank Goodwin, Dirmingham. coal merchant, eee 2 BELTS, Saturn’s Rings, and Arrows, from 3a. per doven. 
Morgans, John. Wo : u 4 the Compenion to the Polar Star seen Gcthnctly with he free, 
4 John, Uplowman, Devonshire, bootmaker. > . at will also apingnte ty ~~ oun == ot, Sarand | and Oxtord-street. 
Pace lin ii Mie etme tres ewmermen, | Gost enya ae, OS Boe Bs iGo 
teh, aa eter, brewer rae to the Government, Piceadilly. HyAncccs, BURBROOK, and — 
Rervmera, W lam. oy oy ™ Brows GLASS, 8s. 6d. in case, The ACHINE WADE JEWELER 
Sembesion, Seuathed ievetek ten cheapest, most powerful, and portable ever produced ; fite in hates | rt hk 
Torner, Jobu, Alnw! ui tori are . SOLOMONE, Optician, Si Alberseritet, Plead 87, Condult-street, Bond street, London. 
Walters, Joseph, Al hire, auctioneer. OURIST TELESCOPE HE TEN-GUINEA GOLD SUITE 
Walton, Thowas, Rothwell, Haigh, near » ice 58.; free 
Ward, 6 ’ store dealer, phat 64, extra.—It will distinguish the yo chuseh clock ta Been Stet Cladiinomste), 
vine Yee Dairton, Cumberland, shoemaker. mpl Seeutag Greuty lloyd the pase of Yencm ecteiee. ' Yee 





yy BSTERE DISPENSARY for DISEASES 
Duke-street. hes ter-sq 


toned bo VSI, for the Gare of Oh = : 
4 io . for the ronic Erv Bal 
. Conditions of the i and Natio —_ end 


T 
Banber-— London and Westm 


&c Thomas i ee Binds 
crgeon— Hunt 5 “a, hy -#q. 
Attendance (ally from Nine to Ti *y ry 


Patients must 
ticket from a Governor or “> swe apwards. 





ITZROY POCKET WEATHER- GLASS, 
Tn ny ng 
[stare of te ole, Senaien of & the wind, ae ree sree 
OES YOUR HAIR TURN GREY? 
Then USES 
and COMBA, 


ench, Pamphlets upon pristion ; 
ptreet, W. ; and 9 and City-road, ne. and of all Perfumers. 








87, Conduit-street, 
THIRTY-SHILLING EARRINGS, 
in machine made). 





betes 


scarat Gold ( ine ) 
To be obtained only at 
27, Conén it-street, Bond street. Landon. 
sent on application 


PURVEYORS TO H.R.H, THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
LENFIELD 


EXPOSITION UNTVERSELLE, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
and BAKER'S 


Dery ie := a in all of the world. 
raranteed. Instruction gratia. 
Minstrated Pace ; 2 con an Sam —- Work gratis and post-fre 
Machine Com: 
epee 5 
Liverpool. 





HE WHEELER AND WILSON LOOK. 
STITCH SEWING-M 
}J— Ci ¥ 
pay A at 
biiluing very 


— “gt 














F, THOMAS and CO.'8 NEW PATENT 
NES, producing work wos os 


and %, Cheapside; 





en 
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tetet and POLS O N’S 
CORN FLOUR 
Sr ee To 





















































neere and POLSON’'S 
Sons Pious, 
Children’s Diet 
Brows and POLSON'S 
N UR, 
the uses 
to which the best Arrowroot 
Brews and POLS ON’S 
CORN FLOU: 
bolled with 
for Breakfast. 
Brows and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOU! 
boiled with Milk, 
for Supps. 
Btowes apd POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
Soups 
Brows and POLS ON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
Seances 
Bows and POLSONS 
COBN FLOUR, 
to thicken 
Beef-tea, 
Brewer and POLS ON'S 
CORN FLOUB, 
for 
Custarda 
Bers and POLSO N'S 
FLOUR, 
tor 
Blancman¢-r. 
Brey and POLS ON'’S 
OORN JB, 
for 
Puddings 
Breve and POLSON’S 
CURN FLJUB, 
for ase wii 
Stewed Frais, 
Bere and POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
w 
Btows and POL SONS 
OOBN FLOUB 
“a 
Bers and POLSON'S 
OURN FLOUR, 
Packet, 
ae Se A = 4 
Browse and POLSON'S 
OOBN FLOUR 
ie 
Brows and POL SON'S 
CORN FLOUR 
Tina, 7 th, 
at od. per ib, 
Breve and POLSON'’S 
OoRN 
Tins, 4th, 
anwstsitijaiadennglgaianaliiieal womerer JY 2} 
Brows and POLSON'S 
The heat qualty ts supplied by most rewpectabie Groce To | 
ehtain extoe by the sale, counterfeit cheap kinds are some 
times substituted instead of Brown and Polson's 
Beers and POLS ON'S 
CORN FLOUR, 
To be obtained 
"” Sieraate 
of the world. 
| gta EXTRACT OF MEAT 
sion of Meat Company Lisivet ah Mark-lang a. 
Only sort authorised to be called by the above names by Baron 
Lisbig. the inventor, whose certificate is on jar. y to 
See Se Sen oe en ond Geom, 
— ~ ME Pd \- an and 
inom Se Steen es d- Soy yoame, ond 
ok ha ee Checnlets 





ENIER'S FRENOH H CHOCOLATE defies 


Fmd mg most delicious 
pa 7 ee Sarr hoo 





ARIS ‘EXBISITION.—TH8 
iiss GETS See STS 
pas. EXHIBITION, — A 
AL haa been awarded to J. & FRY and SONS, 

= and Cocos Manufacturers to 
1 et CHOCOLATE and OOOOA,—SIX 
PRIZE 4 1851 and 1963 ; New York, 1453; 
bin, Jeu; Para, ead and 100 for eating, in great variety, 











BREAKFAST. 

Mt oo. ae a 
or milk on the uration 

rein ant tie 


RNIM ‘Ss TEAS E 
ce) As A are sq nbgepenee 


E dakyl, 





and On bet wy Town Guowina Pecks tr nie 


O GUARD AGAINST FRAUD and to 








comp! ©, 64,413 >" 
The health of the Hf Father is especially since, 
ote. 








U BARRY’S Delicious REVALENTA 
| ya! ees te en hee tom oe 
tor, 40 eupe, my Ay for 670 cups, Sie. of about 1a, per eup— De Banty 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
I 


M A Z E N A. 
This Gelictons food, which gained the on 





£63, with the high report of Encsctinaty Bascllont Poot s= 

x ing it ; 
and now In Parts the sole Silver Modal a’ Houneur, with the die- 
tinguished report “ Perfection of to up daily 


qv m,” ie eerved 
tn the form of Puddiags, Creams, ps, Cakes, a, in all the 


mended to try this 4 saiguta Food. 
Bold 4 in Packets evorywher 


WO THOUSAND DRESS LENGTHS 
light and medium coloured rich SILKS are now clearing 


im rich Chéné pat 
Tos’ bo 10 Ondaed street, 


BBASON, 


ROBINSC 


aces OF THE 
SUMMER SILKS 


redaoad to price, 
Pattervs free. —PETE ROWINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
MANY CHEAP LOTs OF 








ICH FAN oy Yy SILKEKS5, 
fron 60 te. OA, wore 
Patterns free —PETER ROB INSON, 103 12 105, Oxtora-strect. 


SPECIAL NOVELTY (REGISTERED), 
RAP DE CATRO—BROCH &. 


This bl: tr lee Blog duced for the first time, 
is remarkable alike for i ance, Durability, a variety of 


Colour, the extra Ful 
Patterns fron PETER: ROBINSON, 103 t0 108, Oxtord-strer _ 
NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSE3. 
p4zs SILK CORDED POPLINS. 
recetved, a perfect! 


ly new Series of _—- Sree 
in this cholce material, 33s, 338. 6d. to 
free.—PETER ROBINSON, ic to ifs, Oxtord-et rect Ww. 








SEVERAL THOUSAND PIRCES OF 
RENCH MERINOKS and LINSEYS, 


ard 
Linseys. all Colours, 18s. 94 Patagt hi the Dress, 
Patterns ras fren PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strect, W. 


NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES. 
RETONNE and GORRAN CLOTHS. 


An endless variety of the shore and other new Fabrics, 
in Plein, Sut Chénés, 10s, 64 to 18s. Ful) rsa 
Patterns free PETER ROMINSON, 


103 to 108, Oxtord-street. w. 
FOR BARLY AU’ AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 





” Y tee WOOL POPLIN, 
A A pend Collection of Colours in this op thle very Denatioed Fabric, 
Full Dress. New Shadea 


~ 14 14 PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strvet. 
FOR SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING DRESSES 


STRACHAN WOOL SERGE, 
in every Qalom, Also, several New Shades of Rich 

dan me ile, Navy ios —y Aleeeae Beant 
Several thousand Ready-m ade Suita in 





Beach &e. 
\y-™ the above 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 
NOW READY, ALL THE NEW PATTERNS, IN 


ANCY FLANNELS (all Wool). 
atari ow arin Pei vay coy ok 
yt LS 
#04 atierne free-PETER ROBINSON, 103 to'108, Oxtord-strest. 











AOHTING and SEASIDE JACKETS, 
Goin, “Wh variety in Po, ne “4 Rime ary 
Al pa, iagonal, $ en and 

ts the name form and trimmed after the most 
approved fashion, and will be found table for the 
Prices Eredar ba. to Sis. 08, enh comeeme, 
PETER ROBLN a 108 to | w. 
The Dlustratet Mauual ven = sent free, 
REAL RUSSIAN 


EAL-FURB PALETOTS, 
ee ee 


ced Tilnstra: ted Hook of 


pialPries ae taerse 
ATERPROOF MANTLES, 








Next Week, 





ote es coe ene — 
Chas’ hanes anh Company, sland te be Pose 
O LADIES LEAVING TOWN. 
7a, 11d. LF ae 7 ite, 





aii iv yards lot Jackets, lke. 64. 
ye ed a. 
fe 300 rich 7 the 


i Soe! may coe tn bet re A sample 
Ly Of stampa -CHAS AMOTT and Od. @i and 63, St. Paul's, 


Roerae SCOTCH WAREHOUSB, 
SCOTT ADIE, 114, 
Entrance 








Nicholson and 
8 to 54, St Panl's-churchyard. London. 

THE PATENT SELY-REGULATING 
N°: -CONSTRICTING COBSET, 
PRESERVATION OF HEALTH 
DEVELOPMENT OF 4 PERFECT FIGURE 








the most important organs 
fends Perfect ease in breath 

wor ease in ing and 
3rd. Greater expansion of the chest and increased width of 
4th. Siege Senaas te Che tent el the voles ene eonatparae et 


% efficient support Lary he bust. 
Sh, Addiionsl erect ant poieyh yy 3 
Ville atl chien bhs Genie fi ar Od ae) 

| eel ene aalsimalangembeaacica tang. 











PEuahoY a 

en DY aad Ov., Li} 

\ALICO DIRECT ROM THE Loom. 
Blankets, and Pri. 

of - United Kinga, 


ards a a carriage 
F CHAR IVIMY, 3, 





D MASEEY APPOINTMENT 


wee Yah ta z TPRINOESS OF Wa ne 


B* us 
DUCHESS OF CAMBKIDGR. 
London, 


Messrs. JAY oe a 3, in announcing that their Eatab! teh 
ment is one of the most fns! e in London 


TO 


all the neutral tints. 
Sea "Gs inapest thats Goutectlons, as wall 2 
h to as Ww 
pas throug! — inspect == =< 
the Tet mapufactories supply. 


M OURNING.—Messre. JAY, anxious 


Temove an im 





they find has undue circa- 
that = but the richest 

is in up Skirts, 

, and Mill are sold at 


their establishment. deem it a duty 

to themselves and to the public to 

assure all Families who 
t dealt at Jays’ M ng 

aan that they sell an excellent 
Dress, 


THE LON iON GENER 
MOU ey WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-stre« 


OR LADIES—TRAVELLING 
CLOAKS, with or without Seer: “By 

1 guinea each, 
travelling wear. 


3’, 
THE LONDON GENERAL 
MOURNING WARéHOUSE 

247, 249, and 251, Regent-atreet. 


SpFOUR-TAR ISS EASIDE and 
COUNTRY DRES3IES, — Messrs. 
JAY, havi 





Made expressly for 





jast compete taeir 


Sammer tock: taking, to 
inform Ladies that they wili 
now find at the London General 
| ng Warehouse Made-up 


every 
Cloaks, Millinery, Sunsha tea, &.. 
reduced to most unnesuaily low 
Prices, in orderto eusure their im- 
mediate Sale, and to provide space 
thereby for ape cocsigaments of 
Autumn 


247, 249, ana Bt, ¥ agent street 
j OOL SERGES, 10s, 6d, Fall Dress. 


BAK ER and CRISP, 
198, Regent-street. 








BLACK SILKS, 
AKER and CRISP are now selling the 
Cheapest Parcel of best Black Silks that they have had the 
bonour of offering for years, 
Beautiful Black Glacée Gros Gentes, 
Figured and Corded, fro 


1 guines to 3ga the — 
Width, 45, 2 meat, and |) wide, 


atterns free. 
198, Regent-str 


DRESS 


NNUAL BALE of SILKS, 
BRICS, 
gritty Reducet Prices, 
rouwen egy cacy BES woe 
exhibited in the 


as ex 
GRAND EXPOSITION ee PARIS. 
Ako, lazge quantities of Eesut® Sener Ses reduced to 2g8., 2}. gs.,. 
4 3 gs. the Full Drees 


Foulards, Moire J — Shawls, Mantles, Peplums, 
Lace Sha Dresse 
Ribbons, 


an Betled Goods a and Fancy Artic ev swith be oa sold off 


idee 
GRANT and GASK, 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, Oxford-street ; 3, 4, and 5, Wells-etreet, Londom 


HE CELEBRATED SHREWSBURY 
ATERPROOF Fe hm CEOAE, JACKETS, and Gentle— 
men's ur hes og nd oe tw 
L E. and W. PHILLIS f High-street, Shrewsbary. 





HIRTS. '5.— Morning and Evening Shirts sof 
price "Finmmal tat hon, om with precision and ease, at moderste 


ing-gown. 
CAPPER and WATERS, 30 


Regent-street, London, SW. 
LTAR-COVEBS, CHURCH 
FURNITURE, SURPLICES. An Mlustrated 
aoe forweotet upon receipt of six compe, FRANK SMITE 
Ecclesiastical Warebouse, 13, Southampton-street, 
Strand London, W.c. 
PUREEY and ORIENTAL CARPETS 


at Reduced 
GREGORY and 08. 212 and LF 1 atenen London. 


Fezxoe PAPEBHANGINGS. and 
Decorations of 


Elegant Designe. tterns forwarded ta 
sore tor House Painter's and Desoray 
i, Decoratics, 38, Moorgate-strest, ILO. ° 


‘OLDEN TRESSES, and HOW to GET 
THEM. — Sr the use of AQUA MIRA red o, bate & cheese 8 








- 
's work in an: 
___OOLLS and ans SOM, Dees 


e delicate organism of the hair or oki 
bottle. Lg = _— made only by a WINTER, 
= olden Hair, 995, Ox 


IGN-ALOE.—PIESSE and LUBIN can 
now offer to connoisseurs of Perfumes the famed and his- 

torical Lign-4loe. Sold in bottles, 2a. 64., by fas fashionable Chemists 

and Perfumers.—Laboratory of Flowers, 2, New Bond-st , London, 


LPACA POMATUM, jars, 
a 64.—Heads of fami) iies wit find this one eof yt heer 
economical 
Lv “BIN P bole Importers, 2, New Bond- street, London. 


(ponies 8 BALM OF COLUMBIA, 
64., 6s., and lis. per Bottle 
The best restorative, cleanser, » and beantifier of ¥; hair, &e, 
??, Wellington-street. Strand, London, W. 


EE's PERSIAN BALM restores the 








half-pound 














A BANKRUPT 8 STOCK OF 


B Dal habrbod SILES, at 14s, 94, 


BAKER and CRI 
are now SELLING the best JAPANRSE SILKS, 
all at 14s, 94, to £1 Os. 6d,, Full Dress, 


Patterns free, —!98, Regent-street. 





ural colour to th eiinene sates the Skin, and 

roves the Ha Hair corning ar oe yor off. tor, 

obn Lee, Chem mn S le in oreny iz 
the kingd In, 108. 6 ed. and 
PBcE 8 — GLYCERINE 

(Patented).—The newest and best Toilet Soap, wears 

gives a rich and ’ 7 entirely ten vat 
or of and half ite of Price’s Distilled 
Glycerive Sold in 44. and 64 Tablets Patent Candle 
Compan 


im ‘ted), Belmont Works. 





ANNUAL REDUCTIONS, 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS. 


AKER and CRISP have Thousands of 
USLINS, 16, 11}. Dress. 
Beautiful French Dives 


Challi Dresses. . . M lid. to Sa 94 

Serge Dresses .. oo . ~~ S& 94. to lon 04 

Alpaca Dresses . 4a. 114 to 128. 64. 
Winceys, @ i Reps, and Mourning 





ING and OO., ,_ SILEMEROBES, &e., 


243, R 
are SELLING OFF a BANKRU vrrs of Autamn Travelli 
and Seaside 2 Ng REERS — bE. AY 
‘s 


at half the usual — 
world —Addreas, King and 





YACHTING AND SEASIDE DRESSES. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE.—A BANKRUPT'S STOCK OF 
B| thoes at KING'S, BEGENT-STAEET, 
the Full Pena 


1%, 64, 
ve, Grey, &c. 
to King nat co, 243, Regent-st 
PATTERNS POST-FRER—A BANKRUPI'S STOCK OF 


BMA SILKS, at KING'S, Regent-street. 
£1 yt th 


In White, L. —] Nev Bine, 
Patterns sent post-free. ‘Adarem to King’ 





ana 
"tl ise, 
“i ed 
Poult de Soles, 
r4> 
£2 108 
Meteo Saige, 


Patterna sent post-free.—Address to King and Co., 2d. he Regent-st. 
PATTERNS POST-FRER—A BANKRUPT’ STOCK OF 
UTUMN SILKS, at KING’ 8, Regent-st. 

jew Goods, and manufactured for the present Autamn 





Motes Aattques, 
Patterns sent poet-trea— Address to King and On, 243, Regvat st 





Frith-street, Soho square, W. 

REAL SEALSEKIN JACKETS, 
HUDSON'S BAY SALE. 

Sale several 





OIRES IRES ANTIQUES. 
i. =Jers in in Whee ~} Sy at 


Black, and all the New 
Compton House, Frith-atreet, Soho-equare. W. 





Coate, wis for Hunting, 


and Driving Velvet Mantle: 
with varieus of fur, Cloth Coats lined with Pur. 
Wray in dressed 





nan te “7 rallway station. Ax 
‘Bll- ma suchester. 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


LENFIELD STARCH, 
see that you it, 
as inferior kinds are o: substituted. 





INFECTIOUS DISEASES PREVENTED BY THE USE OF 
APO CARBONIS DETEBGENS, 


sad in each, of all Chemists; and Wholesale of W. V, 
Tala ot Manufacturing Chemista, London. 


RICE’S GOLD MEDAL PALMITINE 





ca bellliomey of light. They sly ty. ao tig h a 
are e Vi L tan 
= tendency to smoke and to bend often Samenieel of fa even 


high-priced Pareffine. 





DR. DEB By a 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
I IGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL, 


variably pure, palatab's, and easily taken 
Presestbed as ee ie lafeetstendiont sod cost effectual 


Sir JOSEPH OLLIFFS. MD., Phy to the British E 
&t Paris >—“ I have reason to be satisfied with tue 
and salutary effects of @e Jongh's Oi.” 


” writes >—“ We 7 
on Sen Sa ae ae Cod-Liver Oil which is 
.—v >: be genuine—the Light-Brown supplied 
by Dr de longh."" - ” 
oe ative On saa Corder De, de Jongh's oan te 
Preferable to any other kind as genuineness and medicinal 
~ e of the * Spas of Germany."— 
2 SEMA es es 
CAUSE THE BAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN GONSE- 
QUEST OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE PALE OIL.” 
Dr. LAWRANCE, Physician to the Great Northern 2 


A: 
é 


PO eh ee 
out the world cone obuere 
ANSAR, HABFORD, and 00.. 77. ST LONDON. W.c 











ovat, ad ig apy yh mild esi all for lente 
Mie Pee Lay SAE 2 OIL, 
at 867) again obtained 
and the 


i 
it 
i 


they bare been 


ea ey 








Skins mounted 
taken in exchange, —Lililera! Purrier, Special Appointment, 
to HRB. the Privce of Wale —— 
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NEW MUSIC, 
ODFREY’S BS LGIAN QUADRILLE. 
Enormoeun 





ELGRAVIA. Anew and charmi 


of the Guards’, Ma 
Hide Waites) te Rncore ley the serra ater 
; Ses eaco, on ew Bond etree 


THE BELGIAN NATIONAL AIR 


ICHARDSB’ pesssacors> 
The favourite National Air eS = 
Brinley MichendsE 


PELL and Co., anes 
HE SILVER TRUMPETS—played at St. 
Baster Da toe Flancterte by ViVIANE Price 3s.; 
or for Harmonium or Organ, in Two Parts, each ls 64 
CHAPPELL and Co., 8, New bond-atrest. 


UHE’S I LOMBARDI. Fantasia on 
Favourite Airs from Verdi's “I Lombardi.” Just published. 
wo CHAPPELL apd Co., 50, New Bond-street, 











NEW _ MUSIC, 


fn FAVARGER'S SROOHD OBERON 
Published 


me om Oberon,” Réné Favarger. ra ‘most tellliont 
piesa BOOSEY and Oc., Hallan-etest 


R2s£_2 FAVARGER’S ROSE 
Pensée Fugitive This day.—BOOSRY and 





D'AMOUR. 





RTHUR SULLIVAN’S DAY DREAMS, 
Siz chert Oxiginal Pioene tn one tosh. Brice ta, This day. 





‘| UHE'S TAKE BACK THE HEABT. 
Bong. Boosny and Oo., Holles-sueen —— 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ STRANGERS 
YET. An adaptation, for the Piano, of Claribel’s Song. 
BOossY and Co., Holles-street. 








TOOKWELL | ORPHANAGE, opposite 
the ¢ ill LAY the 





TAVERN, RICHMO! 
~1 $1 1 
Applicati in the family hotel to be made to 
General Manager. 





Ma & OC. WALLACE, 





Mt ROSES BLOSSOM 1 THE WHOLE 


omen oo 
Soprano oo Contralte. By A VIRGINIA “GABRIEL. the 
W. C. Pennett. Price 3s —BoosRry and Co., Hol 


( ) cate EDITION OF ROBERT 

SCHUMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Published this day. 
yy ’ Musical Cabinet” (No 100), containing Twenty-two Short 
Dieows “ Seenes 


Schumann, including the whole of 
" Price la —Boossy and Co., H 








KUHE’S NEW PIECES. 


BAFALGARB. A Fantasia for the 
Sy Wer kobe favourite Song “The Death of Nelson.” 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 
UHE’S BELISABIO. A New Fantasia 


a SF ~- = a from Donisetti’s 
“One o err . 
7. operatic fantasias,” 


CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New 
UBB’S TELL MBE, MY ot BART. 
pAPPELL nd om 3, New Bond-strect 











oe 


"BRINLEY RICHARDS NEW PIRCR 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BAY OF BISCAY, 
WE capital Pianoforte Piece on the above favourite Song. 


CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 





ey INEZ, Serenade Espagnole, 


CHAPPELL and Co., 0, New} Boud-strest. 


dbp FOOTSTEPS OF A ANGELS, 
N the Pianoforte 
CHAPPELL and Oo Cos, 3 9, New — BH ae 








gomuesee 8 GBAND oe SaCE, 


introducing the 
the Pianoforte, by W. H. CALLOOTE. Price _ Dea, “.- 
CHAPPSLL and Co., 0, New Bond-street. 


sz RASY DUETS FOR JUVENILES. 
ODFREY'S FAVOBITES. 
me Racy Ducts for the Piancforte, by EDWARD 
AULT. 


Walt. Dan| 7.The Hilda Walt. Dan 





alts. Ditto, 
CHAPPELL and Co., 80, New Bond-street. 


OTIOB. —HALF PRIOE,—All Music, and 


ipa ceaitam sen 








EAP EDITION of FRANCOIS 
SCHUBERT'S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. Published this day. 
’ Musical Cabinet” (No. 99), a | Schubert's Four 

Six M M Price ls 





HE SUPPLEMENTAL HYMN and TUNE 
BOOK. Under sanction of the Lord Bishop of 
oreester. Compiled. by the" Her. R. BROWN, St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, Curate of Price 3a. 6d. 
London : NOVELLO, EWER, and CO., 69, Dean-street, Soho; and 
35, Poultry. 


-p OSEPH | BARNBY’S ENDLESS 
LLELUIA. Price 34. 
NOVELLO, owen, at és, 68, Dean-street, Soho ; and 35, Poultry, 


HE GOLD MEDAL to ALEXANDRE 
for Ganeteinente-itesets cet On have just ob 








pris EXHIBITION! 
sgn be inset cone, 
peepee 1 ~~ San BY there and back, 








useful.” Lord ye) ae Remarka! 
- surprisingly i 
fully Small- 
have found it effective on the 1000-yards range 
What tourist will start without 
Glass shows bullet-marks at 
Ot 
L 
“and” Hythe,” are on each. 


HEAPSIDE. —BENNETT'S CLOCKS and 


pesutiful dow has just received a sple: 
ment of ob ; reduced prices. » 
g * to KO ge ; ‘ble ditio, 2 gs. to 50 ga —65, Chea: 











 - FSA BR, BY 
Exhi' app jon to the wholesale and retail 


Agents for 
Bopanna co, *, New Bond-street. 


IX-GUINEA HABMONIUM, by 
ATREARSOS, with Srocdtanes, Say Sethenrte , and in 
case. This instrument is lo ‘er in price and superior to all other 

cheap Harmoniums. 


CHAPPELL and 00., 50, New Bond-street. 


yk al Clie HABRBMONIUMS, 
quatly reduced prises, 06 CHE CHATPELLS vo, yy ty tt he 


LEXANDRE’S PRIZE EXHIBITION 























4 LOVELY MELODY. 


REAMING OF THEE, The New Sag 
by J. R, THOMAS ie cresting » great sensation 18 





THE KEW VALSE AT THE STATE BALL. 
GQoorss MINA VALSE, 
(Onn, & New 
HoPwoop and Caxw, <1, New Bond-strest 


i ear, JULIET —— Bf by O. COOTE, 





vas —*+—tenemnee 
roca Wow of bette eet Review 


and CREW, 43, New Dond-strese 
CHORES OF THE NIGHT. A Grand 
day. By J. vik ae seer, avd eetiva 
N*W SBBI0-COMIO VOCAL DUETS, 


to suit all Voices :-— 
¥ FASHION. 
“kD PRIDE. 











HE AGREEABLE YOUNG MAN. A 
ain mae Come Suse, by MARRS CLIFTON. the extctented 
“Horwoon snd CaEW, «New Bond-strect 


TELL? G. B. ALLEN’S 
BO Os CAN ore 


at Mr. Ransford's Ranatort’s Bnglish Concerts snows inn fin Bal 


19 stampa. —RANSFORD and SON, 3, 


Hiroe BY FARMER'S | < s PIANOFORTS 








Fy AE A 
Le véon; JOSEPH ok Yor the Fuanofer we 


pave 2% THROUGH THE BAIN. Ballad, 
Mame. Sainton-Dolby. 





wy ots TLLIAMS, ecicoeg Vie es Pra entan, | 
lie [cannot MIND MY Y WHEEL, ee 
@, LINLEY. ¢4 Singing with 


aypignan by Mn igen Fy Son Holborn-bars; and ty ls 
WEET NIGHTINGALE, sung by Mdme. 
and nightly eneored, is one of the most popular 

Sn WILLIAMS, 193, Cheapside; and 11, Holborn-bara, 
ITTLE CLARINA’S LESSON-BOOK for 
the PIANO, By G. A. MACFARREN. Parte | to 4, %. 64. 


ih § 
“Ik contains all Ce eet child," — 


Giobe.—JosarH WILLIAMS, 


HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY IN 
ENGLAND. All New Music, half Post-free. Stamps 
in =——— 
Yr and OO. (removed to 
BRTHUR LLOYD'S NEW Bw Sones, 
was always fond of 

Not for Joseph (original Edition). 

Each free for 18 stampa —D ALOORS, 351, Oxford-street. 

















(OTTAGE PIANOS, | by | COLLARD. 
as good as new, and at very Prices, at > ty 
London season. 
CHAPPELL and 00., 50, New Bond-street. 


ECONDHAND PIANOS.—BOOSEY and 
Secondhand P 











OOSEY and 00.5 HARMONIUMS 
GRA, Som one list upon application, 





IANOFORTES for E HIRE and for SALB, 
from 25 gs. upwards. —JO —hing ey and SONS, 3, 
feuntonetp tite” 
ferry-road, Westminster. 


Die roa DESSERT, BREAKFAST, TEA, 
CET SERVICES The Newest and Best’ Patterns 


of CUT TABLE-GLASB in great variety. 
Pos toock bas bom sslected writh mach care, and ls edmirabiy 














OVELTIBG in FURNITURE. 
and thet ast guoduenionn'an calle 


hee peel et eS 


can be desired at this 





Ormoulnu, or 
large assortment always 














occu, ears 
pas erie ee en 


= INTS ON HOUSEHOLD TASTE, 
See the “ ” for 1866,—' aview 





um MEMORY Is 80 Bab. at nat a. 


ASY-OHAIRS, COUCHES, and SOFAS, 
.—Upwards of 300 


best 
— med SOME Ti, 
” | Sooweaeee W, Aa Catalogue sent post-free. 





aes LISTEN WHEN SHE SHE SPEAKS, 
Bung by Mr. Fislden with 





sea ome LAMP@and CEANDELIBRS, 
Draught-proof Lamps for 











Ot Tm 








Cockspur-street, 
. Wateh, _ ook Maker to 


Courts of 
Charing-cres, London. 


M, Seine F, DENT, 33 and 34 
emrier ct 


HAT IS YOUR CREST AND MOTTO? 
t> CULLETON’S HSRALDIC 
kK plates, Sy fee } 
at reg letter, 64, Manual of Heraldry. Se od, post: 
tee be: Culleton, 25, ‘Cranbourn-street (corner of St 


MOxSGRENG wy CULLRTON. —GREAT 
NOVELTIES —Design, te. 2d. ; five -o note and 100 _— 
pgm stam ped ~ ty yt - colours, 5a pak Sa 

; specimens, o ay and address 
died eagraved 1 tree ¢ of any ow fa + 4 for a ream 
$. Oulleson, 35, = esa trae, Dar me gerne os —_ 


ISIFING, GAEDS a aE —Fitty, 
og bey A 4 each, fifty 

TAL maiden l— i. ae ~~ Jos Bngrever, 25, Cren- 
P RESENTS for ALL OOOCASIONS, 


at moderate 
PARKINS and 
21 and 35, Oxford-st., 


RITING and DRESSING CASES, 


BAGS yee 
PARKING and 
17 and %, Oxford-st. 


, WwW. 














[*=stanns, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, 
WORK-Bo 


PARKINS and 
37 and 9, Oxford-st , W. 

















REALLY @ooD bys BROOHE 
FIGURED SILKS, at 9s. 
Patterns of this remarkabl, 
Address, PETER BOBLNSON, 
THE SUMMER STOCK CONSIDERABLY REDUCED. 


4 hoe BEST FRENCH WASHING SILKS, 
patterns, 
try ses Firman ROMO -m 


sur ERIOR CRAPE. 


Ts: IMPERIAL UNSPOTTING CRAPES 
dae cede an im So eezanee onl mach mene Gusable 
finished by the Manufacturer 


PETER ROBINSON'S Gout and Oeneral Mourning Warehouse, 











At PETER ROBLNSON’S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-st. 


KIRTS for MOURNING Made-up and 
Trimmed “ae Taste > - Sad Occasion, 





At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-st., 


ANTLES and JACKETS for MOURNING, 
ew sy Geen, Denutifally Trimmed 





At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-st, 

ONNETS for MOURNING, — French 
Bonnets in beautiful variety, from lie 64 to Sgn 

At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WAREHOUSE, Regent-<t., 

Wy 4tEBPROOr TRAVELLING CLOAKS, 


from | to 3g. 


At PETER ROBINSON'S MOURNING WARBHOUSE, Regent-st., 


WIBE-GROUND GRENADINES, and 
from * por Yani upwaria.Potserne tree 








THE FASHIONABLE AUTUMN DRESS. 
7s NEW BLACK WORSTED POPLIN 


cece tmiler in make to the Irish 
most serviceable 


* trom ten 6d. to 308. the Dress. ‘Patterns 
PETER ROBLNSON'S Mourning Warehouse, Regunb-cieest, 
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PREPARED BY ORDER OF THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 


ARTILLERY. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL ©, H. OWEN, B.A., PROFESSOR OF ARTILLERY 
R. M, COLLEGE, WOOLWICH. 
In the Great Exhibition of 1851 the display of military weapons 
was small, and again in the Paris Exhibition of 1855 the same de- 
ficiency was observed, the French and Belgian Governments being 
almost the only exhibitors of ordnance. In the London Exhibition 
of 1862 artillery matériel was, however, fully represented, showing 
that much attention had been given in the interval between this and 
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the last Exhibition to the manufacture of ordnance. The develop- 
ment of this and other branches of military manufactures was 
doubtless owing, in a great measure, to the Crimean War, which 
gave a rude shock to the prevailing idea of the future peaceful 
career of the world’s progress, and, proving that disputes would still 
be sometimes decided by force of arma, showed clearly that the cul- 
tivation of the military arts could not be neglected with impunity. 
It is only in actual warfare that the tical excellence of new 
weapons can be satisfactorily tested, and in times of peace there is 
little inducement for private enterprise to engage in military manu- 


factures, the Government arsenals being fully competent to provide 
the guns and stores required for the service. Durin, = few 
years, however, so many gigantic struggles have rapidly succeeded 
each other, all clearly demonstrating the advantages secured by 
superior armamente, that much private capital and mere! have 
found ample employment, both in this country and abroad, in all 
branches of military manufactures. 

For some time previous to the Crimean War but little interest was 
taken in military questions; nevertheless, several important improve- 
ments in arms fad been introduced during the long European peace, 
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erpecially in the few years preceding the Great Exhibition. The 
adoption of shell-guns, and the consequent development of horizontal 
shell-fire—t he destructive effects of which were eo clearly pointed out 
by General Paixhans, and practically demonstrated at Sinope and 
Se bastopol—was a most important advance in the science of attack, 
and eventually led to the adoption of iron armour as a protec’ion to 
vessels of war. The advantages of rifling, and the substitution of 
elongated for spherical projectiles, had been proposed in the middle 
ef the last century by the celebrated Benjamin Robins; but, although 
rifled muskets have now been long in use, elongated projectiles were 
only adopted, for the first time (by the French), about five years pre- 
vious to the Great Exhibition. Two years later the Prussians intro- 
duced the needle-gun, which has lately become so famous; and 
about this time the question of rifled ordnance assumed a practical 
shape, rifled breech-loading guns being proposed by Major Cavalli, 
eof the Sardinian artillery, and by Baron Warendorff, a Swedish 
nobleman, and which were tried in England and abroad, 

It would, then, appear that military manufactures, although in a 
depressed state, had still been making some progress; and when the 
great European Powers determined upon the Crimean War, the 
weapons with which both land and naval forces were supplied were 
much superior to those used in the wars at the beginning of this 
century. The British Army was almost entirely armed with rifled 
muskets, and many of the French, Russian, and other troops had 
also a fair proportion of them, The artillery used on both sides, 
with the exception of a few Lancaster rifled guns belonging to the 
English, was composed of smooth-bored pieces of cast iron or bronze ; 
but the calibres had been much increased since the Peninsular War, 
8-inch and 32-pounders having taken the place of 24 and 18 
pounders; and 10-inch and 68-pounders, then thought enormous 
pieces, having been procured from the fleets. The improvement 
of rified ordnance has since been the constant object of all the great 
Powers ; but the difficulties attending the application of rifling to 
ordnanee are very great, both as regards the efficient service and the 
mecessary strength of a gun; and these difficulties have been much 
increased of late by the demand for ordnance of very large calibre 
to throw heavy projectiles with high velocities. The strain upon 
the metal in rifled guns being much greater in proportion to the 
weight of projectile and charge fired than in smooth-bored pieces, 
the charges of the former are less than those of the latter, being 
enly from one tenth to one sixth the weight of the projectile, 
instead of one fourth to one third; and it must be remembered that 
as the calibre of a gun is increased, so greater difficulty is experienced 
in obtaining a sound construction. 

The recent changes in the materials employed forordnance, carriages, 
and projectiles, as well as the increased size and weight of the guns 
aud their appliances, may be observed in the present Exhibition. 
In 1862, with the exception of a Blakeley 200-pounder and the 
Alfred gun exhibited by the Mersey Steel and Iron Company, no 
piece was shown for a projectile over 1001b. in weight.* Several 
9-in. gens, which fire shot of 2501b, with a charge of 43 1b., are 
now exhibited; a 600-pounder and a 1000-pounder are a!so shown ; 
but the latter has not yet been fired, and can therefore only be 
accepted at present as a specimen of manufacture. It will be noticed 
that wrought iron and steel have replaced, to a great extent, cast 
iron and bronze, although the two latter are still employed for 
smooth-bored guns, and bronze for rifled pieces of small calibre. 
There are a few cast-iron rifled guns strengthened with steel hoops. 
Wrought iron has taken the place of wood for many gan-carriages ; 
and steel or chilled iron has replaced cast iron for proj 
special purposes, such as the penetration of armour-plates 
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ENGLAND.—WAR OFFICE EXHIBITION. 

It is to be regretted that the British Government are again alone 
in sending a complete supply of munitions of war; but, this being 
the case, it will be better to take the War Department annexe first, 
and give a brief description of its contents, which, it is generally 
acknow ledged, reflect so much credit upon the manufacturing depart- 
ments of the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich. Here everything has 
been admirably arranged, the guns being mounted on their 
respective Carriages, and platforms or slides, with ammunition and 
side-arms complete. Few visitors probably think of the time and 
labour that have been expended in placing all the different objects, 
especially the heavy guns and carriages, in the perfect order in 
which they now appear. 

‘The following rifled guns are exhibited :— 

Muzzle-loading.—12-in., on wrought-iron casemate carriage and 
platform ; 9-in., on wrought-iron naval carriage and slide; 7-in., on 
wrought-iron naval carriage and slide; 64-pounder, on wooden 
ship carriage. 

Breech-loading.—7 in., on casemate sliding-carriage and travers- 
ing-platform ; 64-pounder (wedge) sik travelling-carriage ; 40- 
pounder (screw), ditto ; 12-pounder (screw) field-carriage ; 9-pounder 
(screw) ditto. Wooden carriages. 

All the above guns are built upon the Armstrong method of con- 
struction except the muzzle-loading 64-pounder, the manufacture of 
which is a modification of the former, The essential features of the 
Armes‘ rong method are : 


1. The disposal of the fibre of the metal round the bore by coiling, 
80 as to resist the tangential strain, the welds running in the direc- 
tion of least strain as regards their separation. 

2. The employment of a breech-piece to support the bottom of the 
bore, with the fibre running lengthwise, so as to resist longitudinal 
atrain, 

8. The shrinking on the different portions, so that the exterior of 
the gun may take a due share of strain. 

The inner barrels of the 12-in., 9-in., and 7-in. muzzle-loading guns 
are of tempered steel, with solid ends; these are strengthened wich 
wrought-iron coils shrunk on; the trunnion-ring, breech-piece, and 
eascabel, which is screwed into the latter, are solid wrought-iron 
forgings. The different parts are hooked together by shoulde:s and 
corresponding recesses, to prevent their separation. 

The muzzle-loader 64-pounder is made on Fraser’s cheap-construc- 
tion plan, and consists simply of a coiled iron tube, of which the 
muzzle part is double, but with a triple coil over the breech, these 
with the trunnion-ring being welded together. By reducing th 
number of parts and employing a cheaper iron for the outer portion: 
a considerable saving in expense is effected, the separation of th: 
different parts being prevented by welding instead of by the tensi n 
of shrinkage and the use of projections and recesses, as in the 7-in , 
9-in., and 12-in, guns, 

The following table gives the weights, &c., of the rifled guns :— 
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All these guns have preponderance, except the 12-in, and 9-in., 
which have none. : 

The 12-in., 9-in., and 7-in. guns are rifled on the Woolwich system, 
thegpooves of te two first having an increasing twist, but those of 
the 7-in. a unifo:m twist. By using an increasing twist, the initial 
train the gun is much reduced, the rotatory motion not being 
given = the «hot is pat in motion, but gradually acquired as it 
moves down the bore. 
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The projectiles have two rows of gun-metal studs to fit the grooves, 


| the edges of which are rounded off, as seen in the section (fig. 2.) 


Sharp angles in a groove are objectionable, as the gas enters them 
and causes fissures, The buttons of the 7-in. projectile are all of the 
same size; but the front studs of the 12-in. and 9-in. projectiles are 
smaller than the hind ones, to suit the constantly varying angle of 
the increasing twist. 

The muzzle-loading 64-pounder is rifled on Sir W. Armstrong's shunt 
system. The depth of each groove on the driving side is decreased near 
the muzzle, an incline leading up from the bottom of the groove tothe 
shallower portion. The groove is also very wide at the muzzle, but 
contracted at some distance down the bore, below the bottom of the 
incline. The studs, which are of copper, fit easily into the broad 
and deep part of the groove at the muzzle, 

When a projectile passes down the bore of a rifled gun from the 
muzzle, its studs press against one side of the grooves; but on being 
forced out by the gas, they press against the other side. When the 
shunt gun is loaded, each stud presses against the side, A B, of a 
groove, and so runs easily home, being shunted on its way down into 
the narrow portion of the groove, but on coming out again it presses 
against the (driving) side C D, and near the muzzle rises up the 
incline into the shallow part or on to the high level, and so is slightly 
compressed ; the projectile therefore leaves the bore fitting tightly 
and with its axis stable, or is what is termed “ centred.” 

The breech-loading guns have all the same polygonal system of 
rifling, with lead-coated projectiles, the lead being attached by means 
of zinc. With these or similar projectiles, such as the Prussian, the bore 
of a gun is not scored by the rush of gas over the top of the shot, as is 
the case in rifled pieces having windage. The form of the groove is 
shown in fig. 6. 

The screw breech-loading arrangement will be readily underst20d 
by reference to fig. 7. The breech-screw, which is tightened or 
released by the lever and tappet rings, secures the vent-piece, and 
thus closes the bore. The vent-piece is lifted out previous to load- 
ing, the projectile, lubricator, and charge being inserted from the 
rear through the breech-screw. The vent-piece, except in the 7-inch 
gun, is faced with copper, which fits against a copper ring in the 
bottom of the bore. ‘ihe 7-inch gun is fired with a tin cup behind 
the cartridge, to prevent the escape of gas, the vent-piece having 
no copper face, but a wrought-iron ring being screwed into the 
bottom of the bore. 

The wedge breech-loading arrangement will be understood by 
reference to figs. 8 and 9. 

To load : Cover the vent with the slide plate by which the locking- 
pin is raised up out of the recess in wedge and hammer ; loosen and 
push wedge out by the hammer ; force back the handle of stopper 
to withdraw the face from the bore, and then pull the stopper out to 
the side; the shot and cartridge can now be inserted, and the tin 
cup placed on the pin in the centre of the face of the stopper before 
the latter is replaced ; the wedge is not pushed aside clear of the 
bore, for its end is hollowed out so that the shot can be loaded 
through it; the line a, } (fig. 8) shows where the hollow commences 
when loading, and a2 62 the same when firing. After the wedge 
has been replaced it must be tightened by a smart blow with the 
hammer ; return the latter inte the slot and draw the slide plate 
from the vent. 

Both thescrew and wedge breech-loading systems were designed by 
Sir W. Armstrong. 

The iron carriages for the heavy guns consist of two brackets and 
a transom made of plate iron riveted to angle-iron, a bottom plate, 
four flanged feet with gun-metal trucks, elevating gear, and com- 
pressor. There is no elevating screw, but the breech of the gun is 
fitted on each side with a segmental arc, which is worked up or 
down by a pinion-wheel upon a spindle passing through the bracket ; 
on each spindle, outside the bracket, is a drum, having a number of 
holes to receive the point of a lever employed to turn the pinion- 
wheel, The drum and pinion can be clamped against the bracket, 
to preserve the elevation, 

The compressor (Sir W. Armstrong's) consists of a number of iron 
plates suspended through the bottom of the carriage and fitting 
between others in the platform or slide ; on each side of the plates 
is a rocking lever, the lower arm of which bears against the outer 
plate, and on the upper arm is a nut to receive the screw-shaft, 
which, passing through the bracket, is worked by a lever-handle. 
The screw on the shaft on the left side is only half the pitch of the 
other, and is termed the regulator-screw; the other is called the 
compressor-screw, The compression is thus given:—The lever 
handle of the regulator-screw-is forced down through an arc cor- 
responding to the amount of compression required, and then secured 
by a keep-pin passing through the handle and into one of the holes 
in a metal arc attached to the bracket. The compressor-screw is 
always pressed down through the whole arc, so that the plates are 
jammed against the rocking lever of the regulator-screw. It is 
obvious that by securing the lever-handle of the regulator-screw at 
different distances on the arc the amount of compression may be 
varied, 

Should the gunner omit to press down the handle of the com- 
pressor-screw, a metal tripper attached to the platform or slide will 
catch the short arm of the handle and force the handle down 
through the whole arc. The arrangement is thus self-acting. 

Models of the 68-pounder on a naval slide, the 9-pounder bronze 
gun on a field carriage, and of two 24-pounders (of the eighteenth 
century) on siege carriages are exhibited, Also complete sets of 
the harness used in the service. 

To illustrate the Fraser method of manufacture for heavy ordnance 
an enormous unwelded tripple coil, and a breech-coil and trunnion- 
piece forged hollow, welded together, and turned, both for a 25-ton 
gun, are shown. 

A 10-in. cast iron mortar, on a travelling carriage, is exhibited. 
By removing the wheels the carriage serves as a bed. A forge 
waggon is also shown, Shafts are employed in the British service, 
in preference to the pole, for the draught of artillery carriages, their 
chief advantage being that the carriage is more under control for 
manceuvring or turning. The pole is generally in use on the Con- 
tinent. The wheels in the British service have streak tires, 

A large glass case contains specimens of all the ammunition 
manufactured in the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich, the shells, fuzes, 
&c., are shown both whole and in section. The spherical projectiles 
are round and case shot ; common, mortar, Martin, and diaphragm 
shell ; carcases, parachute lights, smoke balls, The elongated pro- 
jectiles are common, segment, shrapnel, and Palliser’s shell. Of these 
it will only be necessary to refer to the Palliser shell and the Boxer 
shrapnel shell for rifled ordnance, the others presenting no novelty. 

The Palliser shells, which are 7, 8, and 9 inches in diameter, are 
employed for the penetration of iron plates, for which purpose they 
have answered better than any other projectiles. As a material for 
firing against thick iron armour, cast iron is useless, breaking up 
without producing injury ; wrought iron is too soft, a great propor- 
tion of the work on impact being expended in flattening out the shot ; 
steel answers well, but is enormously expensive. The essential fea- 
ture of the Palliser projectiles is that, being made of carefully 
selected brands of iron, and ehilled in casting, they possess intense 
hardness, the property requisite in projectiles fired at iron plates 
with high velocities, “Bes however, this property, they have a 
pointed (o al) head, which both theory and practice appear to proveis 
the most favourable form for the penetration of iron masses. An 
additiénal and most important advantage is the cheapness of the 
manufacture of these their cost being about one fifth of 
that of similar steel projectiles. 

In the Boxer shrapnel for rifled ordnance (fig. 10) the essential fea- 
tures of ashrapnel shell are embodied. Such a shell fired from a rifled 

n having, previous to breaking up, a rotatory motion, considerable 
fateral spread is given to the bullets when released; and in the 
segment shell this is increased in consequence of the charge being 
in the middle of the shel). In the Boxer shrapnel the charge is 
placed in a chamber at the base, so that on explosion there is no 
tendency to increase the lateral spread of the bullets, but rather to 
increase their velocity and penetration. A tube leads the flash from 
the fuse to the bursting charge. The shell is filled with bulle*s of 
lead imbedded in resin. ‘the spherical form and density of the 
bullets are better for range and penetration than the angular form 
and light material of the segments. 

The fuses introduced since the last Exhibition are the two Boxer 





wood time-fusee for rifled ordnance, one for muzzle-loading aud 





the other for breech-loading guns; the Pettman general service, 
and the Freeth modification of the Arms rong percussion fuse, 
The two first are adaptations of the ordinary Boxer wood time- 
fuse to projectiles for rifled ordnance. In the service breech- 
loading guns, there being no windage, a percussion arrangemeat— 
a hammer suspended by a wire—is necessary to fire the compositiou 
by the shock of the discharge; but in the fuse for muzzle-loading 
rifled guns, which have windage, a plug takes the place of the 
hammer—the plug being required, as an elongated she'l proceeding 
point first, the burning of the composition of an open fuse would 
be affected by the pressure of the air during flight. 

The Pettman general service fuse (fig. 11) has the following parts :— 
A, body ; B, top plug; 0, = ball; D, steady plug; E, detonating 
ball; F, cone plug ; G, lead cup ; H, suspending wire. Round the top 
of the steady plug runs a groove filled with detonating composition, 
similar to that in the detonating ball, os 

On the discharge of the gun the suspending wire is broken and 
the lead cup crushed, in consequence of the inertia of cone and 
steady plugs and of balls, which do not instantaneously move with 
the fuze and lead cup; sufficient space is therefore left for the dis- 
engagement of the balls, and on impact the fuze is ignited by the 
concussion of the detonating ball on the inside of the body, or by 
the plain ball on the composition in the steady plug, which con- 
tinuing to move after the sudden check to the motion of the fuze 
presses the plain ball between itself and the top plug. —— 

Freeth’s modified percussion fuze consists of a body and hammer 
of gun-metal, a boxwood pellet driven with composition, and twa 
brass cups, one for supporting the hammer and the other for 
guarding the detonator. A needle projects down from the top of 
the body, and in the top of the pellet is the detonating composition, 
The supporting cup is crushed on the discharge of the gun, and the 
other cup on impact, when the detonating composition of the pellet 
strikes upon the needle. 

The ingenious rocket lately proposed by Mr. Hale is exhibited. In 
the base are three vents, and round one side of each vent is a 
circular metal plate projecting about two inches from the base; 
when the gas issues from the vents its pressure on the plates causes 
the rocket to rotate, and gives its longer axis stability during flight, 
thus avoiding the necessity of using a stick. These rockets are 
very accurate in flight. 

Two wrought-iron armour plates which have been penetrated are 
shown, as well as a number of photographs to illustrate their gradual 
destruction by firing. One, which is 13°5 in. thick, formed the shield 
of the west embrasure of a granite-faced battery at Shoeburyness, 
It was fired at from a distance of 200 yards with 7-in. steel shot :;— 

Weight of Shot. 
1151b, 
150 
150 
222 
285 
286 
39. 


of 200 yards, the actual penetrations being produced by 7 in. shot of 
1151b. of steel or chilled iron (Palliser’s), fired with charges of about 
22 lb. weight. 

Sections made of wood and iron, and representing the following 
targets, are exhibited :—Hercules, Bellerophon, Minotaur, Lord 
Warden, and Warrior. 

PRIVATE BRITISH EXHIBITION. 

In an annex adjacent to the one containing the war matéricl 
shown by the British War Department are the munitions of private 
exhibitors, 

Sir W. Armstrong and Co., of the Elswick Works, has sent a 9-in. 
gun, rifled on the Woolwich system, and constracted in a similar 
manner, except that it has a coiled instead of a steel tube, It is 
mounted for a broadside port on a wrought-iron carriage and slide, 
with a wooden framework in front to represent the section of au 
iron-clad frigate, and provided with an arrangement for loading the 
gun. A shot-bearer is suspended to an iron bar suspended above the 
gun at right angles to it. This bearer can be raised from the lower 
deck by pulleys, and then run along the bar until opposite the 
muzzle ; the bar pivots at one end, but can slide on a short bar at 
the other end ; so that the shot can be brought back so as to load 
when the gun has recoiled. 

The carriage differs in some respects from the servico-carriage. 
The brackets are made of double plate (box girder), instead of 
oe and angle iron; the clamp for the elevation is inside the 

yracket, and the breeching is stretched along the slide, below the 
carriage, and cannot get entangled. 

A 12-pounder shunt rifled gun is shown : it has a steel barrel, with 
wrought-iron coils above, and is mounted on an fron bracket-trail 
carriage with iron wheels, The brackets, of plate and angle iron, 
meet in a point, and the wheels have sixteen spokes, any one of 
which can be easily removed by unscrewing two nat-washers, The 
elevation is given by a circular rack and pinion between the 
brackets, worked by a wheel handle outside the right bracket, and 
there is a lever clamp outside the left one. The motion nucle 
more rapid than by the ordinary elevating screw. 

A number of projectiles, whole and in sections, similar to t 
service shot and shell, are exhibited. These consist of 9-in. chilled 
shot and shell (Palliser’s), 9-in. and 12-pounder common and seg- 
ment, and 600-pounder common shell. 

The Whitworth Company, Manchester, exhibit four rifled guus— 
a 10-pounder, 32-pounder, 70-pounder, and 15)-pounder, and three 
2-pounder howitzers, all made of tempered steel. The 150-pounder 
consists of four tubes, with trannion-rings, the outer portions being 
forced on by hydraulic pressure. The Conrels are bored through, 
and closed by a plug screwed in (a double plug for the 150-pounder, 
and a single plug for the others), and a copper cup to prevent the 
escape of gas ol lessen the shock on the plug. 
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Extractors, sponges, and rammers for these guns are shown, 

The 10-pounder gun weighs 7 cwt., and is a steel forging, with a 
rennlening pressed on, and it is mounted on a wooden bracket- 
carriage, the brackets meeting in a point. 

The 2-pounder howitzers each weigh 1441b., and are made from 
solid forgings, with trunnions screwed on, One is mounted ona 
block trail-carriage, with an axletree-bed to take an axle for wheels 
or trucks, and is adapted to either mountain or boat service ; another 
is on a t-carriage, and the third is on a small ship-carriage, 
suitable for a yacht, 

The rifling is the hexagonal system, with a simple six-sided projec- 
tile, without coating or studs, The form of the bore is not strictly 
hexagonal, and is thus described by Mr. Whitworth :—“ The interior 
of each gun is first bored out cylindrically, and, when the rifling is 
completed, a small portion of the original cylindrical bore is retained 
along the centre of each of the sides of the heaxgonal bore, and the 
other parts of each side recede or incline outwards towards the 
rounded angles, hence the diameter of the hexagonal bore is greatest 
at the rounded angles. This description will readily be understood 
by reference to the diagram (fig. 12), representing the section of the 
bore of a 7-in. gun.” 

The dimensions are correct, but the departure from the hex oe 
is exaggerated in the drawing, to ‘make the form apparent, The 
twist of the rifling varies with the calibre of the gan, from 1 turn 
in 26 in. in the 2-pounder to 1 turn in 165 in. in the 9-in. gun. 

The following projectiles are exhibited for the Whitworth 
ordnance :— 

Common shell, 2, 6, 12, 32, and 70 pounders, and 7 in, 

Solid shot, ditto, 

Shrapnel (Boxer’s). 

All of which have rounded heads, and are made of cast iron, 

Two 7-in, flat-headed shot, one of cast iron, to act as a pioneer to 
ascertain elevation) for the other steel shot. 

Case-shot, consisting of a strong iron case, and ends, not fitting 
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close up, but secured by three or more light pins. The interior is 
filled with lead, balls, and rosin ; and the breaking-up depends upon 
three longitudinal grooves in the exterior of the case. his 
Whitworth case-shot was tried by the Armstrong and Whitworth 
ecmmittee, und pronounced to be a valuable invention. 

Rifled spheres, or round projectiles with six segments taken off 
the outer surface to give the requisite hexagonal form, are also 
shown ; they are slightly flattened at the top and bottom, so that 
when two or more are fired together they may be in contact, Three, 
which together are about equal in weight to the ordinary elongated 
shot, are intended to be fired at the same time against boats or such 


objects. 
The Whitworth guns, oye Se steel, are very costly ; but the pro- 
jectiles can, no doubt, be cheaply and quickly made, merely re- 
quiring to be cast and then planed. Within the main building isa 
self-acting Whitworth machine for planing these popes, and it 
is stated “ that a 150-Ib. solid projectile can be cast, planed, shaped, 
and made ready for use by one man in twenty-eight minutes ;” this 
cannot include cooling. The pattern and moulding box for a 
Whitworth elongated projectile is exhibited in the annex, There 
is a contrivance for giving the spiral to the interior of the mould, 

Some Boxer fuzes are exhibited with the Whitworth —_ 

It may be stated here that both the Armstrong and Whitworth 
70-pounders stood in the competition trials over 8000 rounds—that 
is, more than three times the number assigned as the limit to the 
endurance of the old cast-iron smooth-bored guns, It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that as the size of the gun is increased the 
limit of endurance is sooner reached, the difficulties to be surmounted 
in the manufacture of large rifled ordnance, which will be subjected 
to the enormous strains caused by heayy projectiles and charges 
being very great. i ; 

No Whitworth gun over 7-in. calibre has yet been made and tested 
by firing. 

"Major Palliser exhibits a 9-in. gun made of a coiled-iron interior 
with an outer jacket of iron cast over it. He has for a long time 
advocated the utilisation of the smooth-bored cast-iron guns for 
rifled ordance, by boring them up, and inserting a coiled wrought- 
iron barrel ; and such converted guns have stood severe tests, The 
$-in. gun shown has been subjected to the following proof : 


Charge. Projec ile, 

2 rounds with 43Ib. and 250Ib. 
4 od 551 4 ditto, 
87 es 45ib, =, ditto. 


There are two exhibitors of projectiles having external grooves for 
the gas to act upon and give the shot rotation—Messrs, Oail and 
T. White. This method of giving rotation has not yet been tried 
with success, although numbers of such projectiles have been pro- 
posed and fired. 

Mr. John Brown, of the Atlas Works, Sheffield, exhibits an 
enormous iron armour plate, 30 ft. long., 6in. thick, and weighing 
11 tcns 5cwt. Also several thick blocks and plates, steel tubes for 
guns, and steel projectiles, elongated and spherical. 

Mr. Chalmers exhibits two models of his target, the peculiarity in 
the construction of which consists in the distribution of the wood 
and iron in the compound backing, This latter is made up of alter- 
nate horizontal layers of timber planking, 10in. by 5 in., and iron 
plates 10 in. by 7-16 in., bolted together by vertical screws, Instead 
of putting the whole thickness of plate in front of the backing, a 

late 89 in. thick is placed in front and a second of 14 in. behind the 

acking, and this inner plate is supported by a timber cushion of 
89 in. and an iron skin of gin. The objects aimed at in the con- 
struction of this target are :—“ To obviate the evils resulting from a 
simple wood backing in buckling penetration, &c., and to provide 
against the effects of vibration and distortion, as the fracture of 
plates and destruction of fastenings which must necessarily occur 
with rigid backings.” It is intended to disperse the work of the shot 
over a large area. Experiment has shown that this target offers very 
great resistance to the penetration of projectiles—more, for instance, 
than the Lord Warden, a heavier target per foot. 

Mr. G. Redford shows a diagram to represent the construction of 
a target of corrugated steel backed with wood. He claims for such 
armour the mechanical strength of the double arch and that the 
shot would not be in perfect contact on impact; the latter is stated, 
however, on the assumption that the shot would be flat-headed, 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 

The French Government has sent a considerable amount of artil- 
lery matériel, which is displayed in and just outside of an annex 
cn the left of the Pont d’ Jena entrance; but the guns are only of 
comparatively small calibre, none of their heavy breech-loading 
rifled guns being shown, The heaviest gun exhibited is a muzzle- 
loading rifled gun of cast iron, strengthened with steel hoops, 
mounted on a cast-iron carriage and slide, and intended for naval 
service, It weighs 98cwt.; its calibre is 6°48 in. ; and it fires a pro- 
jectile of about 701b., with a charge of 8Ib. It has six grooves. 

The other guns outside the annex are bronze cannon de 24, 12, 
and 4 (both field and mountain), rifled on the La Hitte system, with 
six grooves, and mounted cn their respectives carriages ; a coast battery 
canon de 16, on a wooden frame carriage and traversing platform ; 
several bronze mortars—one, de ‘82 (12787 in.), on a platform 
waggon ; another de ‘27 (10°787in.), on an iron bed; and a small 
*15 mortar, on a flat wooden bed, with poles attached through rings 
on each side for transport; an ammunition, a forge, and a sling 
Waggon, 

One of the canon de 24 deserves notice. It has no preponderance, 
and is mounted on a short wrought-iron bracket-carriage, which has 
no elevating screw, but a clamp at each trunnion-hole, and allows of 
an elevation of 60deg. being given to the gun, if necessary ;. the 
brackets are connected by a front transom, three bolts, and an iron 
axletree, The strengthened cast-iron gun has no preponderance, 
and its carriage is arranged in the same way, to allow of both hori- 
zontal and vertical fire, 

The field-gun carriages have wooden block trails and iron axle- 
trees, without wooden ; the canon de 12 has no axletree-boxes ; 
but the canon de 4 has one on each side. The wheels have ring tires, 

Inside the annex is a canon de 12, limbered up and fully equipped 
with four (model) horses, provided with the light brieoks harness, 
which has a breast-strap instead of a collar. This harness has been 
lately adopted for the French service, and is said by French artillery 
officers to answer well, 

ere are two mules equipped for mountain service, one carryin 
the mn, shafte, and side-arms, and the other the carriage an 
wheels, Also a small bronze rifled gun, on a light iron frame- 
catriage, two small mortars (one iron, the other bronze), and a 
number of rockets with flanged sticks, 

Besides the above, the annexe contains a case of models of guns 
and ¢arri and the ballistic pendulum used for musket bullets 
im 1847. the case are arranged the different service, spherical 
and elongated, projectiles ; above are eugene of the heavy gun 
elevated on its carriage at 45 deg.. of breaches in rivetments, ys 

The following table gives the weights, £c., of the French bronze 























rifled ordnance — 
en |e” | os. | come ego | wane 
Gun. Grooves. Shell. 
" = Tnchee Th Cala, 1% 
Ca de M4 ¢ ) o oT 6 S51 1 in 80 
Ditto” 12 Field or positions | 13" | 4? | 249 | Lin ae my 
Ditto 4 (Pield) oe ee 34 | 119 1 in 26 9 
Ditto 4(Mountain) ..| 2 loa] 42 | Linas 9 
All these guns are rifled on the systéme la Hitte, with six angular 
grooves, the inclination of the driving side being less than that of 


the other side, so that, when the shell passes up the bore on comin 
out, the studs rise up the sides of the grooves, and the projectile is 


centred. 
Fig. 18 represents sections of the stud and groove, By centering 
the projectile the wear of the bore is said to be greatl 


e with of the is contencted, liké that of the shunt in, 
near the hottom of 


are common and shrapnel shell and case-shob; the two former are 


a in general form, but are flattened at the top, and 
they have two rows of zinc studs, 


e bore, -The iles lied to the guna’ 


The French have adopted for naval service four different natures 
of heavy breech-loading rifled guns. which are made of cast iron, 
strengthened behind the trunnions with steel rings shrunk on. The 
castings are made at the Imperial ies | at Ruelle, near Angouléme, 
but the steel rings are supplied by MM. Petin and Gaudet. The 
breech-loading arrangement is similar in principle to that proposed 
by Eastman, several of whose guns were purchased by the British 
Government during the Crimean War, but have never been used, 

-The bore is closed by a plug, with a thread on its exterior surface, 
fiting into a screw in the breech of the gun. The thread does not 
extend revnd the plug, but it consists of three separate equal 
porticns, which together cover one half of the surface of the plug, 
the thread is removed from the three intervening spaces, and this is 
also the case in the breech. The plug can therefore be easily 








in the coal-mines at Essen, at the blast furnaces on the Rhine, and 
at the iron pits on the Rhine and in Nassau; also, that during 
last year the produce of the works was 61,000 tons, by means of 112 
smelting, reverberatory, and cementing furnaces ; 195 steam-engines, 
from 2 to’1000 horse power; 49 steam-hammers, from 1 to 50 tons 
(the blocks) ; 110 smith’s forges, 318 lathes, 111 planing machines, 
61 cutting and shaping machines. .The establishment has already 
delivered 3500 guns, valued at over £1,050,000, and it has received 
orders for the immediate delivery of 2200 more. Most of the guns 
made are rifled breech-loaders, from 4 to 300 pounders. 

The ordnance which are exhibited within the main building are, 
with one exception, rifled breech-loaders, the chief particulars 
respecting which will be found annexed, 





its screwed portions passing up the plain surfaces in the breech ; but 
when pressed home and turned, the threads of the plug enter those 
in the breech, and the plug is secured in its place. A tin cup is used 
to prevent the escape of gas. The chief points respecting these 
ordnance are given in the following table :-— 














| Charge. Projectile, 
ee | Weight. | calioe.| acai : ; 

| | Battering | Service. | Battering. | Service, 

raf (Tons. ewt. | Inches | Ib. Tb. Tb. Tb, 

Canon de *27 21 18 «| 1082) 662 53 476 310 

wn BA oe | 18 18 9°45 401 85°38 817 220 

oy Ee 7 176 Tt | 7°5 17°6 165 115 
» 16 ..| 4 185 | 648 | 165 | 110 99 695 
The charge is therefore rather more than jth of the eae. 
The canon de ‘16 has three grooves; those of “19 and ‘24 have five. 


The twist of the ves is increasing, from 0 to 1 turn in 30 calibres 
at the muzzle. These guns are mounted on wrought-iron carriages 
and slides, on the box-girder construction. 

The compression is given on both sides by a brake of gun-metal 
embracing the sidepiece of the slide, the thickness of which increases 
from front to rear, so that the compression becomes greater as the 
piece recoils, The projectiles, which have studs, are common shell, 
and both flat-headed and pointed steel shot, the flat-headed being for 
close quarters, 

None of these guns are, however, exhibited, although two monster 
breech-loading smooth-bored ordnance of similar construction, but of 
42 centimetres (164 in.) calibre, have been promised, These guns are 
each to weigh 39 tons, and they are intended to fire a solid spherical 
shot of 6601b., with a charge of 110 lb., and aspherical shell of 462 1b. 
holding a bursting charge of 19°81b., with a charge of 72°61b. The 
endurance of the strengthened rifled ordnance, ) described, is 
very doubtful, the results of our own experiments and the failure of 
the Parrott rifled-guns in America proving that little reliance can be 

placed on cast iron, even when strengthened, for a rifled piece. As, 
owever, shells with studs are used, and there is therefore a certain 
amount of windage, the strain will probably be less than with pro- 
jectiles om expanding envelopes which Bn up the bore; but, on 
the other hand, the scoring of the bore from the rush of gas over the 
shot would probably be considerable. 
MM, PETIN AND GAUDET. 

To the right of the Pont d’Jena entrance is an annex containing 
the cbjects exhibited by MM. Petin and Gaudet, the celebrated 
French steel manufacturers, They consist chiefly of blocks for guns, 
hoops, and trunnion-rings, made of coiled soft steel ; the coils are 
welded by hammering and flattening, and the rings are tempered 
and arnealed, Besides 1700 French guns, MM. Petin and Gaudet 
have supplied foreign Powers with steel rings for*—800 guns to 
Italy; 500 to Spain; .120 to England; 180 to Denmark; 130 to 
Russia; 24 to Turkey ; 40 to Norway : total, 1794. 

A large steel block, bored through, turned, and provided with 
trunnions, is shown, but the bore is not closed; it is mounted on a 
service wrought-iron carriage, having a chain suspended between 
the brackets to support the breech, and the chain can be tightened 
or released by turning two handles, one outside each bracket, The 
weight of the block is 15°7 tons, and its calibre is 9°45 in. 

There are trunnion-rings for guns of 16, 19, 24, 27, and 42 centi- 
metres, the breech portion of a gun with trunnion-ring, and a number 
of rough coils, Steel projectiles spherical, cylindrical, and cylindro- 
ogival, of 16, 19, 20, 24, 27, 82 and 42 centimetres diameter. A steel 
canon de 12, weighing 11-7 cwt., mounted on a block-trail wood 
carriage; the bore of this gun is not closed, Also some armour- 
plates, with a number of indentations in them. 

FRENCH MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

In this building are two armonr-plates, both having three flat- 
headed shot sticking in them ; one has broken off at the base, and 
all have recesses for studs (the largest in front) for three grooves, 
Thickness of the plates, 86in.; calibre of the rifled gun, 9-4in. ; 
weight of the cast steel cylindrical shot, 8191b. ; charge, 55 Ib. ; 
range, 21°8 yards, The gun used was probably the breech-loading 
rifled canon de 24, The plates are buckled and cracked behind the 
impacts, and some of the bolts are broken, but there is no penetra- 
tion, The plates appear to consist of twelve thin strips about 5 in, 
deep, built up and welded together, and to have been attached by 
long screw-bolts to a wooden backing, 

HOLLAND, 

The Dutch Government exhibits the following pieces of ordnance 
in an annex outside the portion of the main Sailding allotted to 
Holland — 

A rified 20-pounder cast-iron gun, lined with bronze, 

A rifled canon de 4 lined bronze gun. 

A small rified piece (canon de 1) for boat service, 

A small bronze mortar. 

All but the first have locks attached to them for firing the piece. 

The a of. lining the guns was to save expense by thé conver- 
sion of the smooth-bored into rifled ordnance, Some difficulty was 
at first experienced in lining the iron guns, the bronze shrinking 
away from the iron in cooling. The displacement of the lining is 
now prevented by cutting a number of grooves in the iron bore at 
right angles to the axis, These grooves are filled by the melted 
bronze, which is also afterwards expanded in the proof. 

The ye” and canon de 4 have six grooves; the small boat- 
gun only four. The grooves of the 20-pounder and small gun are 
rectangular in section ; those of the canon de 4 have one side curved. 
The projectiles, common and shrapnel shell, have zinc buttons, The 
20-pounder is mounted on a bracket trail wooden travelling-carriage, 
and the canon de 4 on a wooden block trail-carriage, limber 
of the latter has two very large boxes, cach holdin, twenty-four 
rounds, and a couple of small boxes betwen the others for fuzes ; four 
case shot are carried on the left axletree. The cannon de 4 is a con- 
verted smooth-bored 6-pounder, and it fires a common shell of 91b. 
and 4 shrapnel of 11 lb.; the gun weighs about 7 cwt.. The -vent of 
this gan is in the curved portion of the breech, and the lock is 

attached to the loop of the cascable; a small tube placed in the vent 
is fired by. the hammer of the lock striking a copper cap placed over 
the tube. A complete set of harness is shown. 


BELGIUM, 

Belgium merely exhibits a cast-iron gun converted into a rifled 
breech-loader on the Wahrendorff system, but with lead-coated 
projectiles. A peculiarity in this gun is the contrivance for 
effectnally closing the bore (fig. 14), which is the design of M. A. 
Frederix, at Lidge, The plug is made of steel and is conical in form, 
and on to the cone a steel ring fits, a copper plate being attached in 
front ; as the ring is forced back it expands, but in consequence of 
its elasticity regains its former position after firing. This gun is said 
to have been fired fifty rounds with 90 lb, shot and 18 Ib, ges, 

PRUSSIA, 

The Prussian Government exhibit nothing, but M, Fried. Krapp, 
the great cast-stee] manufacturer of Essen, in Prussia, has sent a 
fine collection of cast-steel forgings, among which are man 
ordnance and projectiles, The enormous scale on which M. Krupp’s 
works are conducted will be understood when it is stated that they 
cover about 450 acres of ground, about one fourth of which is under 
cover; that the number of men employed is 8000, besides 2000 more 



































| Projectile, 
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Ba) se) | Shell. j 
Gun. RE i A i 282 Tr yong oe 
ee é e532 | | 
ooh ng beth of Soe! a 
/rons|In.| In. 110) th | mm [Ib , 
| Krupp’s _ cylindro-pris- 
1000- 50; 14| 210 to ¢ |1212)1080) 17 
| i} jas | Ca 
9-in, | 123) 9} 180) 82); to 330) 275) ++ Ditto. 
50 | 
1g 10 Krupp’ 
| } po’s single rect- 
6-in, | 4 614475) 24 to 90) .o |e 
a | 12) { angular wedge. 
Ib. 
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6-pr. | do, do,| do. do. do. |.» |d0.|..| Prussian double wedge, 
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The twist given to the grooves is according to the order received. 
The 1000-pounder has a forged inner tube strengthened with three 
lsyers of rings over the powder-chamber and two layers over the 
muzzle portion ; the rings are forged from ingots without welding. 
The manufacture of this gun continued during night and day for 
sixteen months, and the cost of the piece is £15,750. The breech- 
loading arrangement is complicated, and some time would be 
necessary to go through the different operations in loading. The 
bore is closed by a steel plug and copper ring, which are supported 
by two wedges—a large one in rear and a small one working on the 
front of the other ; the large wedge is cylindrical in form behind, 
so that the strain may be distributed, and not received by rectangular 
surfaces, which are liable to fracture at the angle. The projectile 
and charge are inserted at the right side, the wedges having been 
previously loosened by a screw on the other side, the plug removed 
by another screw fitted to the front of the rear wedge, and the 
wedges drawn out and made to rest upon a bed attached to the left 
side of the breech, The shot-bearer is raised by a derrick, and the 
projectile is forced home by a screw worked from behind the breech. 
When loaded, the wedges and plug are np ge and the front wedge 
is worked in by a screw until it gives by pressure the requisite 
suppoit to the plug. . . 

he gun is mounted on a carriage having solid steel brackets, and 
weighs 15 tors, This gun has never been fired. 

The 9-in, gun is forged from one ingot, except the trunnuion-ring, 
which is a separate forging. The breech-loadiug arrangement is a 
simple cylindro or round-backed wedge, the flat front surface form- 
ing the bottom of the bore; it can be quickly moved in or out by 
means of one screw, and tightened in the requisite position by 
another screw, which moves slowly. The escape of gas is prevented 
by the use of a copper cup, inserted when leading. A shot-bearer 
is attached behind the breech, through which a wooden loading- 
box, with the projectile in it, is inserted, and the shot thus pre- 
vented from catching in the wedge-slot. The wedge can be easily 
and rapidly worked, This gun has been fired 120 rounds with 45-Ib. 
charges, the pone: used being, however, not so quick in its action 
as the English powder, 

The 6-in. gun is forged from one ingot, and has the single rec- 
tangular wedge, of which no more will probably be made, the round- 
backed wedge being a stronger construction. It has been fired one 
hundred rounds with 12-lb, charges, but the weight of the projectile 
is not given. 

The 6-pounders are each forged from one ingot. One has the 
Wahrendorff and the other the Prussian double-wedge system of 
breech-loading ; and the former is mounted’on a wrought-iron field- 
gun carriage of the Russian pattern, having a bracket trail, with a 
traversin arrangement of the brackets on the trail, and an attached 
iron handspike, 

The 4-pounder is forged from one ingot, The one shown belongs 
to the Prussian Government, and is mounted upon one of the service 
carriages, The breech-loading arrangement, which is simpler and 
stronger than the double-wedyge, consists of a semi-cylindrical wedge, 
round behind but rectangular in front, working in a slot passing 
through the breech. On the face of the wedge is a steel (Broadwell) 
ring, which, when home, fits against a similar ring in the bottom of 
the bore. The wedge is provided on the left side with a screw turned 
by a lever-handle : this screw works into a thread running across the 
breech over the wedge, which is brought into its required position 
by turning the handle. A locking-pin drops down from the top of 
the breech into a shallow groove in the upper surface of the wedge 
and keeps the latter securely in position, 1e general form of the 
wedge and rings will be understood by reference to the rough 
sketches in figs. 15 and 16, The carriage has 4 wrought-iron 
bracket trail, a seat on the axletree on each side of ‘the trail, an 
attached iron handspike, wheels with gun-metal naves* and ring 
tires. This and other similar guns supplied to the Prussian 
Government have been tested with increasing charges up to 83 Ib, 
and 122 Ib. shot. 

M. Krupp also exhibits a small rifled muzzle-loading steel gun, for 
mountain service, on the French model. It weighs 215 lb., its calibre 
is 3°4 in., and the weight of its shell is 64 Ib. 

Scme hammered steel projectiles are shown, prepared for lead- 
coating. The lead is cast round the projectile and attached by 
undercut projecting rings running almost round the shot, portions of 
the complete rings being cut away vertically; ro the outer 
surface of the lead-coating are a number of grooves, to allow space 
for the lead drawn down in passing through the bore, The pro- 
jectiles are cylindro-ogival in form, and have a ecrew-plug at base 
to admit the bursting charge. 

M, r sends three breech-loading guns—a rifled Syouie, 
with double wedge; a smooth-bored 8-pounder, with single wedge 
and well rings ; and a smooth-bored 8-inch, with double wedge, 
and weighing 110cwt. Also some steel projectiles, similar in form 
td those shown by Krupp. 

M. Grusen, of Magdebourg, exhibits a 4-pounder cannon with 
Wahrendorff treech-loading arrangement; to prove the strength 
of the metal it was fired forty rounds ae..0: pertan 48 the 
breech had been turned off to reduce the thickness of metal, Some 
projectilés similar to the Prussian, both whole and fractared, and 
a mould for casting the lead round them, are shown. 

Also, a model a muzzle-pivoting carriage and 
coast battery. The principle of the carriage is ilar to that 
proposed by Colonel Shaw, R.A., but the construction is compli- 
eated and cumbrous, e carriage has high iron 
brackets, having two concentric arcs cut in each, the centre of the 
arc being at the muzzle, The trunnions of the ran in the rear 
Fares, and are moved up or down in them by slides working below 

them in the arcs, and attached to a frame under the gun between 
pt ——— Lor re hes peg ok running in yh front arcs (one on 
, and a m n t su e at a short 

distance been the muzzle, pperting - 

The frame is raised up or down by hydraulic pressure. Below 
the front of the carriage is a reservoir of water in connection with a 
ram, which is att to the under part of the frame. The pressure 


latform for a 














* “ L’Artillerie Moderne,” par M. Turgan, p. 34, 





* The bolts pass through the bottome of the spokes and not between them, 
as in the Madras pattern nave, 
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is given by a pump on the left bracket, in line with the breech of 
the gun, =a sen ore bya pipe outside the bracket with the reser- 
voir. An arc in rear shows the elevation. The bottom of the plat- 
form is curved, and the platform is traversed on racers by a system 
of cog-wheels. 

GERMAN STATES. 

The Saxon Com 's cast-steel works at Dresden exhibit a rifled 
steel 4-pounder, =} it breech-loading steel guns—a 4-pounder 
and an 8-pounder ; but these present no peculiarity. 

AUSTRIA, 

The Austrian Government exhibit an 8-pounder on travelling-car- 
riage complete ; 4-pounder, ditto; ammunition-waggon, mountain 
service equipment, Hale’s rockets and a rocket tube, harness com- 

lete for a Hattery and projectiles for the service of rifled guns. 

th guns are rifed bronze pieces, the 8-pounder having eight 
grooves and the 4-pounder six grooves. The form of the grooves in 
section is what is termed shaw-shaped (Gg. 17). . 

The 8-pounder is mounted on a wooden carriage, having a very 
long bracket trail, upon which rests a box to contain ammunitio 
and also to serve as a seat fortwo men, The fore wheels are o' 
smaller diameter than the hind wheels; no boxes are carried on the 
axletree, but one on the limber; the elevation is given by a handle 
outside the left cheek of the trail; and a pole is used for draught, 
The 4-pounder has also a bracket trail carriage of similar con- 
struction but lighter, and only room for one man on the trail-box. 
The ammunition-waggon is for the 4-pounder; it has a bracket 

, and carries two ammunition-boxes, one of immense size on 
the body and a smaller one on the limber. 4 

A wheel having an iron nave with bolts passing through the 
bottoms of the spokes, and the machinery for making it, are shown, 
All the wheels have ring tires. . : 

The rocket-tube consists of a strong iron barrel, with straight 
internal flanges to centre the rocket, mounted on a tripod stand with 
an elevating arc. The rockets are of the pattern proposed by Mr. 
Hale some few years ago; they have a central vent at the base for 
the escape of the gas which —— them, and a number of tan- 
gential holes round the head for the gas intended to give rotation. 

The projectiles are common and shrapnel shell, carcass, and case 
shot. In the shrapnel the burster is at the base of the shell, as in 
Boxer’s shrapnel for rifled ordnance, The general form of the shell 
is cylindro-conoidal, but flattened at the top. The shells are coated 
with tin and zinc, and have ribs of this soft metal to fit the grooves 
of the gun. : 

Two models of mounted on wrought-iron carriages, for coast 
batteries, are ibited. The racers are arran, for muzzle- 
pivoting, and, by the construction of the carriages, the muzzle would 
move but slightly in giving elevation. 

SPAIN. 

The Spanish Government show nothing but a collection of models, 
which are, however, well executed, and are said to represent guns 
and carriages, &c., actually in the Spanish service, The models con- 
sist of— 

A field- with carriage and four horses, each having a heavy 
saddle and collar. - : 

Ditto, with carriage and six horses, having very light bricole 
harness, 

A position or heavy field-gun, with carriage and six mules, 

A siege-gun, on a travelling-carriage. ; . 

All these guns are bronze rifled pieces, having six grooves, and 
the carriages have wood block trails and pole draught. — J 

A rifled bronze with three grooves, on a standing carriage, 
with a limber running on trucks under the rear axletree and wheels 
on the front axle. : 

Three ammunition waggons, very similar in construction to those 
in the British service, and a forge waggon. 

A wooden ¢un-carriage, on a traversing platform, and a platform 
very similar to Clerk’s in construction. 

A rifled bronze field-gun, with six grooves, mounted on a block- 
trail wrought-iron carriage with wooden wheels, : : 

A sling-cart, sling-waggon, and devil carriage, all of iron, with 
iron wheels. 

Two large bronze mortars, on beds having brass brackets, and a 
small bronze mortar on a wooden bed, with piles of shells and side- 
arms. 

Two heavy cast-iron rifled guns, strengthened with steel over the 
breech, and with three grooves in the bore; and projectiles for them, 
having two rows of white metal studs, 

A mountain-train equipment complete, consisting of nine mules, 
three abreast :-— 


A mule carrying gun. 
First rank ee 00 &  BRRED ccccsvce munition. 
A riding mule for officer, 
A mule carrying gun. 
Second rank .. oe Ditto ..seeees wheels, 
Ditto .ccseees age. 
Ditto ...-.00. ammunition, 
Third rank Ditto .....+4. 
Ditto ....0++ wheels, 


The guns are bronze rifled pieces, with six grooves ; and the mules 
have pack-saddles, upon which the gun or carriage rests, 
SWEDEN. 

Three guns are exhibited in anannex, A large cast-iron rifled gun, 
strengthened by steel hoops over the breech, and a large cast-iron 
smooth-bored gun, both muzzle-loading, and made at Finspong in 
1866. A bronze rifled field-gun, on a wooden bracket trail-carriage ; 
the bore of the large rifled gun has three grooves, and that of the 
latter four grooves. 

Inside the main building are a number of projectiles used in the 
Swedish service. Large solid shot and common shell, of cast iron 
and cylindro-ogival in form, with three rows of white metal studs 
for nine grooves. Small cylindro-ogival projectiles, having studs for 
three grooves ; the front studs are of white metal, but the bottom 
row is of brass, which, not being in the same inclined line as the top 
row, are, probably, intended to steady the shot on the lands. An elon- 
gated shot, with two rows of wooden studs for four grooves; and a 
number of spherical projectiles, consisting of common and diaphragm 
shell, both whole and in sections. 

RUSSTA, 

Russia has obtained considerable numbers of guns from Krupp; 
but the Government has established three steel factories, two of which 
send gun-blocks to the Exhibition. Four such steel blocks, smooth- 
bored, are in the main building : their calibres are 6 in, 53in., 4 in., 
and 84 in. a An iron plate, 4} in. thick, is also 
has been penetrated in four places and indented and cracked in six 
others, an 8-in, ball sticking in one of the indentations, 

ITALY, 

Two iron armour-plates, forged in the factory of Consaldo and Co., 
at Sampierdarena, One has a number of indentations, said to have 
been made at twelve metres’ distance, but no other particulars are 
given. They ree to have been produced by 7-in. shot Some 
steel flat-headed shot of 6in. or 7in. diameter are also shown by 
the same company, 

EGYPT. 


Tho Viessny of Hagyt hes cue 0 teal tovnse Siete, went 
on a block-trail ey ty ge A 
It was cast at Oairo, and is intended for mountain It 
six angular grooves, 

AMERICA, 


The American Government, which possesses such large numbers of 
ordnance, some of immense size, exhibit nothing. The only 


iece of ordnance in the American t is what is termed the 
pepete nee. It 
is a it-u og ayn rifled gun, with twenty grooves. The 








that at 30 deg. of elevation the shot ranged nine miles, It is, how- 
ever, obvious, that the small diameter of the projectile oe 
would account for a long range, and the immense amount of me 
round such a small bore for the large Three 1-in, 
lates are shown with penetrations said to have been uced by the 
t-headed shot at fifty yerds’ range. 

There is on each side of the Ferris gun one of the Gatlin bat- 
teries, which are neither pieces of ordnance nor portable arms ; but 
as they are intended for employment as ordnance, and might in 
certain cases produce great execution, it is necessary to describe 
them. The Gatlin battery consists of a frame mounted on a gun- 
carriage, and supporting six steel barrels, which can be made to 
revolve, so as to bring each in turn opposite a chamber, by a handle 
at the side of a cylinder behind the ber. In the cylinder is the 
mechanism for firing the cartridges, which is effected by the blow 
of a pin on a portion of detonating composition in the base of the 
cartridge ; and an extractor advances as the barrels turn and with- 
draws the cartridge-cases. Twenty-five charges placed in a tin case 
drop one after another into the chamber through a gun-metal guide 
above, There are two sights—a hind and fore sight—so that each 
barrel when uppermost is laid on the object. The barrels of the 
larger Gatlin battery have a calibre of about an inch, and have six 
shallow grooves; those of the other a calibre of about half an inch, 
and three ves. The larger battery throws bullets of about 4 lb., 
and the other bullets of 13 oz. The object of the battery is to fire a 
continuous stream of bullets towards the same point, and thus to 
supply more effectually the — of an ordinary gun throwing 
grape or case shot, e smaller battery which, with its carriage 
complete, weighs about 6 cwt., was tried at Washington, in January. 
1866, against a target three métres square, at ranges of 100. 300, and 
500 métres, when none of the bullets missed the target. ‘I'wenty 
rounds were fired in eight seconds. A Gatlin battery tried 
at Fort —y 3 against o —_ howitzer, put = bullets 
into a target t. long and 6ft. high, at a range of 150 yards, 
while the howitzer aw put eighty-nine balls into the target in 
the same time, 1} min. 

The Gatlin battery is an improvement on the organ guns of the 
sixteenth century. The Federals, at the siege of Charleston, used a 
somewhat similar weapon, having twenty-five barrels, which, by means 
of a lever, might be diverged 80 as to scatter the balls according to 
the range, and General Gilmore reported that it was well adapted to 
the defence of earthworks, 


INSTRUMENTS FOR DETERMINING THE VELOCITIES OF PROJECTILES. 
Several of such instruments are exhibited ; but the limits of this 
one will only allow of a mere mention of them, which, however, 
be sufficient to show that a considerable advance has been made 

in this direction since the last Exhibition. The ballistic and 
ndulums were employed to ascertain the velocities of projectiles ; 
ut within the last few years several instruments (Vignotti’s, Navez’s, 
Benton’s, &c.) have been devised for applying electricity to the 

determination of these velocities. Of these, th 

used has been 


air, or for other exact scientific questions, Two instruments of 
novel constructions are exhibited, both adapted to the determination 
of the velocities of projectiles at a number of different points in 
the same trajectory, and in both the results of an experiment are 
recorded on a revolving cylinder; but these instruments are very 
different in other res: 

One of these instruments, called the Schultz chronoscope, is the 
invention of Captain Schultz, of the French artillery, and is ex- 
hibited, carefully protected by a glass case, in the French depart- 
ment within the main building. e general principle of its action 
may be thus stated. A tuning-fork, making an ascertained number 
of vibrations per second, is arranged to trace on the blackened 
surface of a revolving cylinder a sinuous line, showing the beginning 
and end of each vibration, This sinuous line will be an actual scale 
of time. If, then, the instant the projectile reaches each of the two 
given points in its trajec be marked upon the cylinder beside the 
scale of time, the number of vibrations between the two marks will 
give the time required. The principal parte of the instrument are 
the cylinder, vibrating fork, electric interrupter, Ruhmkorff coil, 
oe and micrometer ; and, while experimenting, the galvanic 

teries and targets. A double motion of rotation and translation 
can be given to the cylinder ; on each side of the fork are two electro- 
magnets, to originate, sustain, and equalise its vibrations; and the 
left branch of the fork carries a quill-point, which marks the trace 
on the cylinder ; the dulum is to determine the number of 
vibrations of the fork per second; the micrometer magnifies the 
trace and fixes the position of the spark ; and the targets are con- 
trived so that after the a of one the current is transferred to 
the next before the projectile reaches it. This instrument * has been 
tried both in France and America, 

The other _—— 

- Bashforth, Professor of — Mathe- 
: r wich. It is to 
be found in the British Marine a ape pany Poe as it has not been 


fly-wheel — of revolving about a vertical axis, and 
inder which is covered with prepared 
reception of the clock and target records. Two snaaioomn, to trace 
the surface of the cylinder, are each capable of being lifted up from 
the cylinder by a lever acted upon by two electro-magnets, one pair 
of which is connected with a clock, and the other with the 
Before the shot is fired the cylinder is made to revolve _ 


en a target is cut by the shot, the current thro 
magnets of the target-marker is 


current is transferred from one target to another after each rupture. 
This instrument, when tried both at Woolwich and Shoe 
gave very regular and satisfactory results, and is simpler, 
probably cheaper in construction than the Schultz chronoscope, 





PORTABLE ABMS—CLASS 37, 


Tus class of portable arms is very largel Exhi- 
bition. Oat of the thistp-those comntnies, ee ak 
ae Se ee “clothing and articles worn 
upon the person,” g twenty-eight exhibit specimens of 
arms, of one sort or another, exclusive of artillery :—France, 
Algeria, Holland, Belgium, Prussia and the northern German States, 
Bavaria, pastels, Switzerland, Spain, Greece, Denmark, Sweden, 
Choo, Blass, Tania; United, States ot "Anuey’ the American 
repablics, Hawai, the colonies, and Great Britain. This 








important and interesting portion of the display of portable arms is 
the whole of the arms exhibited will not be 


specimens of early wea for 
example, in the inner circle, where are grouped objects illustra ve of 


The arms of all sorts are in two sheds in the park, on the 

beni cute entering from the Pont d’Iena, The sailitay arms 

in_ the Government establishments of 

Chatellerault and St. Etienne are placed with the other stores shown 
de la Guerre in a large shed outside the building. 


The non-exhibiting -\—— in this class are Luxembourg, Hesse, 


is very large, although 
D t catalogue have not abtited, 
following list gives approximately the number of establishments 
which are represented :— 





No. of Exhibitors No. of Exhibitors 
Country. according to Country. according 
Fran 9 a rward - 
ce 8 ught fo 
Algeria ll Pontifical States ... * 
Holland 8 Tarkey ‘ eo 102 
Belgium . «» §26 Egypt os oe 87 
Prussia . oo ' China ose —  - 
Bavaria . «a - Loo-Choo ... oo 
Austria . 17 Siam... eve m.. = 
Switzerland 6 Tunis ees -.. - 
i ; 10 United States of 

Greece .. America ... ono On 
Denmark 1 Brazil ses Paid | 
Sweden 7 American Republics 2 
Norway 3 Hawaii -_ 8 
Russia 21 Great Britain and 
Italy 31 English Colonies 34 

255 Total ... w+ 464 

Among s0 1 a number of exhibitors it is reasonable to expect 


to find many objects of interest. This expectation will not be dis- 
appointed, The comprehensiveness of the collection is in itself a 
matter of the deepest interest, We find that it includes types of 
almost every conceivable variety of arm, from the stone and flint 
arrow-heads of the remotest ods of the world’s history, to the 
latest and most ingenious developments of breech loading firearms, 
There are the rude clubs and maces of aboriginal tribes for hand-to- 
hand warfare ; and there are rifles which wili shoot accurately over 
a range of There are little toy pistols, so small that 
the ger must be pulled with the finger-nail; and there are the 
great duck and whale guns, which almost beyond the limits of 
rtable arms, There are weapons, too, of every variety of price, 
tom the single-barrelled Liege armes de commerce, at 64f., up to the 
almost priceless armes de luxe, which are a specialité of the French 
trade. There are _—— from 2f. to 10,000f.; there are swords 
m 3f, to 30,000f. e find weapons of every degree of finish, and 

of surprising novelty of construction, such, for example, as a 
containing in the steck a small electric apparatus by which it is Sie. 
charged (exhibited by M.M. Le Baron and Delmas, in the French 


Court); while, on the other weapons of the rudest and most 
obsolete make are fully re -~- 


presen: 

It would be possible, no doubt, and mes interesting, to trace 
in this Exhibition each gradation and development of the kindred 
arts of war and the chase, as illustrated by the various apecimens of 


ales, and Queensland collections 
the Cape of Good Ho; Hayti, and among those exhibited as being 
America. 


search out, 


arly to 
are often presented as absolute 


mig nlite AR he oy to class of arms has, 
@ great departed since the general adoption of breech- 
loading rifles. We would not min y ing an 


close fighting. oa ealog the eaten an ina 
bayonet pw my By arms by Mr. Tucker, 
This bayonet is scarcely half the length of the present bayonet, and 
yoda Paleo mig aa pete — 
chance putes 

“ Genet, bees quem by tro- 
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FIG. 7, SCREW BREECH-LOADING ARRANGEMENT ; BRITISH GUN. 












































L/ FIG. 10, SECTION OF BOXER’S 
WEDGE BREERCH-LOADING ARRANGEMENT, BRITISH GUN, SHRAPNEL FOR RIFLED ORDNANCE, 











FIG, 14. PLUG OF 
BELGIAN BREECH- 
LOADER. 





FIG, 18. SECTION OF STUD AND GROVE, 
PRENCH RIFLED ORDNANCR, 








rie. 11, SECTION OF 
PETTMAN’S GENERAL 


SERVICE FUSE, FIG, 12, SECTION OF BORE OF WHITWORTH 7-INCH GUN. 








Fiy 16. 
Fig 15. 
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KRUPP’S SEMI-CYLINDRICAL WRDGE FIELD GUN, 





. 17, GROVE OF AUSTRIAN FIELD GUNS, 
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But apart from the question of their relative importance, the side- 
arms desérve to receive attention on account of having attained the 
highest development which they are likely to reach, as having 
touched in this Exhibition the maximum of excellence, whether of 
workmanship or richness of ornamentation, which it seems possible 
for them to achieve, Moreover, the exceeding variety of swords and 
spears and lances and hand-weapons of all sorts exhibited is very 
striking and might well furnish matter for a separate stady. 

Considered as weapons, and distinguished from mere state sword; 
and ermes de luxe, the exhibition of Solingen swords, though small, 
is probably the most valuable in the Exhibition, The very high cha- 
racter of the Solingen blades secured for this town, in 1855, the 
grande medaille Phonneur, and, as far as one may judge, without ex- 
haustive experiments, the swords shown in the present Exhibition 
are not less worthy of distinction. Although there is only one 
exhibitor of Solingen swords (M Carle Reinh), Solingen blades will 
be found all over the Exhibition. Nearly all the Continental nations 
use them, mounting them, as may suit the required service or best 
satisfy the taste of their countrymen or customers, with plain or 
richly-ornamented hilts and scabbards of various patterns. M. Carle 
Reinh’s display is not remarkable for high decoration. It is com- 
pesed mainly cf regulation-swords for the different armies of Europe. 

The cheapness of the Solingen sword is, next to their excellence, a 

point which deserves notice, An English infantry officer’s regula- 

t on sword, with steel scabbard, may be obtained wholesale for 22f. ; 

retail probably for about £1, The French Line officer's sword 

ccsts, wholesale, 24f. 

The process by which the Solingen makers impart to their sword 
blades a gilding of peculiar permanence is said to be a secret. 

Solingen prefers, on the whole, cast-steel to Damascene blades, 
although ehe excels in swords of both sorts, The makers are in- 
clined to think that the introduction of the iron necessary to produce 
the damascened appearance is apt to soften the sword to some ex- 
tent, and to interfere with the high character of the blade, Oa this 
subject, however, it is well to notice that great stress is laid by the 
Solingen makers on the “ return” of a sword after bending. The 
power which a blade may have of straightening again is accepted by 
them almost as a crucial test of its excellence; and when a sword is 
bent to a point beyond which it can return perfectly straight they 
would almost prefer it to break than that it should exhibit softness 
and remain crooked. Swordmakers, however, are far fron agneng 
on this point. It is argued that. although it is well that a swor 
should straighten, it is better that it should remain permanently 
bent than that it should break, a bent sword being more service- 
able than a broken one; and the Solingen makers are considered to 
lay undue stress upon the straightening qualities of the sword; as, 
however, the flexibility of a blade depends, aft r its quality, upon its 
transverse section, and as Solingen exhibits swords which will band 
almost round a man’s body, it would seem as though all the fiexi- 
bility that could possibly be desired can be obtained without any ad- 
mixture of iron. Whena Solingen maker says he prefersif his sword 
he bent beyond what it is capable of standing that it should break to re- 
msining crooked, the burden of proof rests upon others of showing 
what useful purpose would be served by making a blade capable of 
being bent further at the expense of some softness, 

Some fine blades are exhibited by Svengren in the Swedish Court. 
They are both damascened and plain, and are of low price, although 
a little in excess of the Solingen blades, 

The Spanish Government exhibits a complete collection of the 
swords and sabres used by the officers and officials in that countyy ; 
aleo of lances, axes, &c., which are manufactured at the celebrated 
factory at Toledo, 

The peculiarity of the Toledo sword blade is that, with the object 
of producing the flexibility to which Spanish makers attach so much 
importance, they are formed of a hearting of iron cased with steel. 
Theee blades are no longer held in the same esteem as they formerly 
were, and the price is double that of the cast steel blades of Solingen. 

Of the private manufacturers, Jean Martin, of Madrid, shows the 
best case. The prices of officers’ swords vary from 16 to 100 escudos 
(£1 18s, 6d. to £10 10a. of English money). 

The case of MM. Delacour and Backes in the French armoury 
contains perhaps one of the most striking collection of swords in the 
Exhibition, and to the mass of visitors will perhaps prove even 
more attractive than the Solingen blades, on account of the magai- 
ficence of the ernamentation, The ornamentation may in some in- 
stances be regarded as excessive ; but itis sufficiently various to meet all 
tastes, and the designs are often exquisitely gracefuland pure, The 
most expensive sword exhibited by this firm is a jewelled sword for 
India, and priced at 30,000f. The cheapest sword exhibited is a 
dummy weapon worn by the “ pompiera,” at 5f. 

Messrs. our prefer for hot silver-plated scabbards, as 
they do not rust so readily with the touch of a hot hand as the steel 
scabbards. They show a sword with the hilt andscabbard of aluminium. 
This a pm of aluminium is exhibited rather as a curiosity 
than with any idea of its generaladoption. The exceeding lightness 
of the material would be a recommendation; but its cost, and the 
fact that it will not take a high polish, and, finally, the extreme 
susceptibility of the surface to scratches, place the employment of 
aluminium for sword-scabbards out of the question, 

There is no special novelty in the application of fish and serpent 
skin to sword-scab but M. W. employ these skins 
very effectively in some dsome swords, Another case of hand- 
some swords and couteaux de chasse is by M. Spiguel. 

Examples of highly-ornamented swords of different sorts are to be 
found in the cases of many of the French gunmakers: M. 
Thomas, for example, M, Houllier-Blanchard, Le 

and others exhibit specimens, which, however, beyond the 


bismut 
French 


specim are to be found in the cases of Le Page and 
Chanuvot, and other Li and in the ian collection, is a 
sword with a revolving pistol in the hilt, The pistol is sé arranged 
that the falls within the sword guard, and the fire is 
delivered to.the blade of the sword. These revolvers, which 
are said ya. Payee. f B 
numbers, are invariably pted for cartridges, containing 
thes ove Soe, pin or central 

tighly ted Indian and swords are 
exhibited, For the latter is specially claimed excellence of 


of Gwalior, the Chief of Cherkhare nee, 
Jhallar, wab, &c., amongst the exhibitors, The Indian 
arms ith, and surpass, the French in beauty 
nd of ornamen 


Algeria exhibits troph of portable includin, | hand 
a y arms, including several hand- 
some swords and a few spears and arrows,. The other French 
colonies on the west coast of Africa exhibit of native 
weapons, among which is noticeable a knife for human sacrifices. 
eet bene Arab swords of rude w 
Turkish collection of swords, which are 


aaghene, speett, Sages, So. Ue wee & of the 
Ditoman empire. Among sword blades are some examples 
of damascene work. We may instance those exhi by Hadji 
Abmed Agha, of t 

One or two of the jewelled swords are worthy of notice. 


de chasse. Beyond their cheapness, these arms no special 
interest. The cheapest sword exhibited is priced at 84. ; and the 
regulation infantry officer's sword costs 22f, We had no means of 
determining the a & the blades. 


The Russian includes specimens of sword blades. The 
lowest price blade is 2 roubles 90 kopecks (about 114f.) 
The collection of trenchant arms completes the class of arms 
em by man iy hand-to-hand gy 
e pass next to projectile weapons. t there are man 
varieties—viz., from the —s asscgais and other missi 
weapons intended to be by 


band (of which examples are to 
be found in the Cape Town, Natal, Australian, Victorian, Haytian, 





American Indian, Tarkish; and East Indian  colledtién) ;"to the 
arrows intended to be projected from a blowpipe, of which pdisdiied 
specimens, with the blowpipe, are shown among the exhibits of 
British Guiana and Equador ; arrows desigaed for use in long and 
cross bows, and exhibited in the North and South Amarican, the 
Paraguayan, the tian, Algerian, and various African collections, 
We were unable to discover in the Exhibition any specimens of a sling, 
which would naturally belong to. the group of weapons which we are 
considering. These weapons are interesting rather as curiosities, or a3 
exhibiting the backwardness of the art of war among those p2ople, 
who, like some of the American Indians and most of the indigenous 
African tribes, have not yet generally adopted firearms, Considered 
as a group, this class of weapons is interesting also as furnishing the 
connecting link bet ween hand and fire arms, 

It is at this point also that we mark the almost total disappear- 
ance of body-armour, Where firearms have generally com? in, body- 
armour has generally disappeared ; while among those raz3s wh) 
still depend to any extent upon the spear and sword and bow in 
their contests it is still retained. The finest collection of armour is 
that exhibited in the East Indian Court. Some examples of armour 
made of deer-skin and shield of rhinoceros hide, said t» be bullet- 
proof, are shown by the Maharajah of Indore and others, in addition 
to fine mail suits and handsome shields. Shields are — to be 
found among the nations which we have enumerated as exhibiting 
spears, arrows, &c., and, indeed, may be regarded asa sort of natural 
complement of this class of arms, 

In speaking of bo dy-armour as having generally disappeared from 
use in those countries where firearms are the principal weapons, we 
ought not to omit tonotice the retention of cuirasse3 for oar own Life 
Guards and for the Cuirass iers of France and Austria. These articles, 
so called, of defence must, however, be regarded as out of place ia 
modern civilised warfare, and their reteation in the nineteenth 
century is altogether ano malous. 

The distance at which projectiles thrown by the hand, by the blow- 
pipe, by the sling, or by the bow, permitted the soldier or the 
sportsman to engage, was exceedingly limited ; and their accuracy, 
even within these ranges, was comparatively small. I[t was in these 
two directions principally in which the introduction of firearms was 
destined to effeet important improvements, It increased enormously 
both the range and accuracy—in other words, the general effec:ive- 
ness of arms, 

One of the points dwelt upon by Captain Fowke, in his report 
upon the small-arms of 1855, was the perfection which they had 
attained as long-range arms of precision. The decided advances 
made by Thierry, Delvigne, Thouvenin, and Minié had borne fruit 
in 1855 and the few years preceding in the almost universal adoption 
for military purposes of the elongated rifle ballet, And we can 
point to no change since this time, bearing upon the range and accu- 
racy of small arms, so important as the introdustion of the conical 
gas-expanded bullet. In this respect the present Exhibition marks 
no epoch of progress, as the 1855 Exhibition may be said to have 
done; though, as we shall presently see, a change of another sort 
and of no less importarice has been effected in the interval. There 
have also been introduced an infiaite variety of small improvements, 
designed further to extend the range and improve the sh» »tiag— 
changes such as the substitution of a wood, and afterwards of a 
clay, plug for the Minié iron cup; a better adjustment of the rela- 
tion of pitch, calibre, and windage, such a3 has been worked out by 
Mr. Whitworth; more careful workmanship, improvements ia 
powder; more matured constructions of bullets for different calibres, 
in some of which the expanding agent is omitted altogether; and 
various smaller refinements, which, together, have combined to 
place in the Exhibition of 1867 arms which for long-range shooting 
and accuracy go far beyond all the conceptions of 1855. We may 
instance as salient examples of tais class Mr. Whitworth’s celebrated 
match rifles (of which one or two specimens are shown), which for 
accuracy have never been surpassed; and the rifle exhibited by Mr. 
Metford, as having won the the rifle-matches in 1865-6 at the extra- 
ordinary range of 2000 yards. Military and sporting rifles g»nerally, 
foreign as well as English, are now required to possess a degree of 
accuracy and range far above the average requirements of 1859. 

With the exception of the military rifles exhibited by Belgium 
and America, the English collection of rifles, though small, is per- 
haps the most important in the Exhibition. 

t has been one of the _—— tendencies of the English volunteer 
prize-shooting system to foster the production of long-range arms 
of precision; and the amount of large-game shooting among Eng- 
lish officers in India has served at the same time to correct this dis- 
pasition, or rather to balance it, by piving us rifles of great power, 
intended to project large spherical balls with a low trajectory. 
Thus, side by side with the arms we have mentioned, we find the 
lockfast rifles of Mr. Dougall and the powerfal sporting rifles of Mr. 
Larig and Mr, Reilly. The English collection of guns in this way 
includes the extreme types of rifles—the long-range small-bore rifle 
for projecting an elongated bullet with a precision de luxe, if we 
may employ the term, and the large-bore sporting rifle, of great 
power and for short ranges. 

The English tary rifles, which lie midway between these ex- 
tremes, combining many of the advantages of both, also exhibit a 
marked superiority over those of other countries, and we search in 
vain in this Exhibition for samples of military arms of the same 
finish and of the same known powers as those shown by the Royal 
Small-Arm Factory at Enfield. 

We then, firearms, considered as arms of precision, attaining 

i development in England. But firearms have to 
be considered otherwise than as mere arms of precision. To 
say nothing of the large group of smooth-bore sporting guns, 
the finish, balance, and ease of shooting of which form important 
features, there is a point ee which nothing of practical utility 
remains to be accompli in the matter of range and accuracy, 
The line has been drawn in England considerably in advance of the 
standard imposed on the Continent; but wherever that line be 
drawn there is the point beyond which it is practically useless to 
travel; and when this point is reached, men turn instinctively to the 
im ement of small-arms in another direction, 

e object naturally to be striven after when the requirements of 
range accuracy have been fully satisfied is the multiplication of 
the rate of fire and the facilitation of its delivery ; and the develo 
ment of firearms as arms of precision having reached within the 
last decade its limit of practical utility, we find the instructive desire 
to effect an improvement in the direction which we have indicated, 
bearing fruit in the substitution of breech-loaching for muzzle- 
loading. By such substitution the object sought can be obtained in 
a larger aT than by any other means, aad the characteristic 
feature of present collection of firearms is the very general 

of breech-loading for all small-arms. 

It is true that in 1855 breech-loading had been largely applied on 
the Continent to sporting guns, but it had then not Core ap lied to 

ie extent (except in Prussia) to rifles, e 


uaknown in Fociand 


er for 


too mac’ p rs to detail, for hesitating about 
the adoption of b -loading for military purposes, 

Thus the chief interest and importance of the t exhibition 
ef smaliarms are derived from the fact that it is the first exhibition 
in which breech-loading has been accepted as a univecsal principle, 

As in 1855 we had the fruits of the then recent improvements in 
-~ the sobelieg ¢ “~~ try ht 
ranges was the one g idea, the ove in w men were 
woking at that time—so now, in 1867, the display of firearms gives 
us the material results of the recent breech-loading movement. It 
may not, be literally correct to say that all small-arms 
are now breech- or even that they are being converted to 
as time and means will permit, bat sub- 
be accurate. Whether for sporting 
rifles of all sorts, or for pistols, breech-loaders are now 
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one, have os conclusion. The barriers of igaorance and 
suspicion withia which this branch of the subject 




















hag been confined have been broken down, as it-seoms, almost.in a 
few months all over the world. 

Almost the only important country which shows muzzle-loading 
arms of any sort is England—viz., the Whitworth, Metford, Reilly, 
and other rifles used by our volunteers for match-shooting. It is to 
be regretted that our finest examples of arms of prec'sioa should ba 
in this pee my 80 far behind the age, although match-shooting is 
undoubtedly the occasion on which the advantages of breech-loading 
are least sensible, 

The English display of arms is, on the whole, meagre. With the 
exception of the collection of arms shown by the English Govern- 
ment, Messrs, Reilly’s case is the only one in which an attempt has 
been made to exhibit in a manner worthy of the class and of the 
position of the ver trade. Messrs, Reilly have a nunb2r 
of sporting rifles of different sorts, the best being made on the 
central-fire system. “ 

They exhibit, also, a needle-fire double-barreled gan adapted for 
a cartridge with a tin base and paper body. The body is consumed 
by the discharge, the tin base must be withdrawn. Messrs. Reilly 
have a few military rifles ; some revolving pistols, the majority of 
which are adapted for very small rim-fire copper cartridges; two- 
air-canes, and a few saloon-pistols, 

This firm have adopted a brass chamber, fitted with a nipple, for 
use with breech-loading guns, when, in the absence of proper am m.- 
nition, it is desired to use loose powder and percussion-caps, 

The pin-fire guns exhibited by Messrs, Reilly range in price from 
the low sum of £10 upwards; the ceatral-fire guns are of finer 
quality and more expensive, ranging from £30 upwards. 

Mr. Lancaster shows a few guns, the most noticeable feature of 
which is that in the central-fire gans the piston-spring is got rid 
of and the piston is hinged on to the lock with which it ac‘s. 

Mr. Lang exhibits several guns and rifles, among whie} are s>me 
good examples of the snap-action — He claims as a novelty 
his method of extraction in central-fire guna, by which the extractor 
is dependent only upon a simple mechanical arrangement for its 
working, and is not closed, as in many guns, by pews against the 
breech of the gun on the return of the barrels, Mr, Lang states 
that he is now getting rid of the piston spring, a point to which we 
attach some importance ; but, as he has no guns so arranged in the 
Exhibition, we are unable to express any opinion as to the merits of 
the plan which he proposes, 

Like Messrs, Reilly, Mr. Lang has adopted a movable chamber for 

use with guns on an emergency. But Mr, Lang makes his chamber 
of steel, instead of brass. He covers the chamber externally with 
paper, and states that in this way a'l escapes down the outside of the 
chamber is effectually prevented. Mr, Laug has a fine example of a 
powerful breech-loading sporting rifle, designed for throwing a 1}-o0z. 
spherical or a 2}-0z. conical ball, with a low trajectory for short 
ranges, 
Mr. Whitworth’s rifles have been already mentionei. He states 
that he now entirely obviates fouling in small-bore by attaching 
to the base of his bullet two thin copper plates with a lubricant 
between them. The system is similar to that applied by Colonal 
Boxer to the Armstrong gun. Mr. Whitworth exhibits a pair of 
steel double barrels, which he states were made in one piece. As 
one of the objections to the employment of steel for dow}/e-barrelled 
guns consists in the uncertain alteration which the steel uadergoes 
in the process of brazing the barrels together, this manufacture 
of the two barrels in one has some importance, 

Messrs, Colt exhibit a case of revolving pistols and rifles, These 
arms possess no special novelty, and, indeed, are behind the aze, in 
so far as they are none of them adapted for cartridges containing 
their own ignition; while on the Continent capping revolvers are 
as much out of date as muzzle-loading gaus. Messrs, Colt have, ia 
some instances, fitted movable stocks to their pistols, If they would 
go a step further and adapt their pistols for self-igaiting cartridges, 
these stocked revolvers might serve as useful arms for yeomauary 
regiments and various mounted corps. 

An arm called the “ Cheltenham rifle, Jones’s patent,” isexhibitedia 
the English shed. The novelty consists in the construction of the 
stock, which is jointed so as to permit of the upper part beiag 
moved, thus altering the inclination of the stock to the barrel 
according to the range, and obviating the difficulty which is expe- 
rienced in firing at bigh elevations, in consequence of the bend of 
the stocks remaining fixed and uniform at all ranges. 

Mr. Jones claims for his invention that it affords special facilities 
for competitive shooting at long ranges. 

Mr, Dougall, of St. James’s-street, shows a case of guns and rifles, 
The principle feature in his arms is the principle of “lock-fast"” 
breech closing, with which his name is generally associated. The 
cylindrical hinge upon which the barrels turn in the ordinar 
Lefacheux guns is made by Mr. Dougall an eccentric rod whic 
draws back the barrels, longitudinally, directly upon the beveled 
face of the false breech, instead of the two — meeting as fit 
surf and barrel and breech become thus interlocked, the inter- 


many sportsmen. 
Mr, Greener exhibits a case of guns, among which is prominent his 
ey for killing whales. 

e Government display of small-arms is very complete and well 
arran It was prepared at the Royal Small Arms Factory, at 
Enfield. The various service arms converted on the Snider system 
are shown, and include the long Enfield of 1853, the short Eafield of 
"68 aoe and '60 (sergeants’ and rifle regiments’) patterns respe>- 
tively ; the artillery carbine of '61, the cavalry pattern '61, and the 
Lancaster patent oval-bore carbine used by the Royal incers, 
Patterns of the same arms are exhibited also as muzzle-loaders. 
Westley Richards's breech-loading carbines are exhibi but we 
notice that neither Sharp's nor Terry's breech-loaders, which are 
both to a limited extent in the hands of regiments, are included in 
the collection. 

Colt’s and Deane and Adams's revolving-pistols are shown, of the 
patterns iesued to the service ; also two muzzle-loading rifle pistols, 
patterns 60 and '61 for cavalry, of which the former is fitted with a 
movable butt for yeomanry, We thus mark in the British serrics 
three sorts of breech-] as actually in existence—viz., Snider, 
Westley Richards, and, for pistols, a revolving action. To this, as we 
have pointed out, Sharp's and Sony chee tee might be added, 

The processes of manufacture of the barrel, stock, bayonet, sights, 
and parts of the lock are exhibited, and are well sag inspectien, 
Examples of the various service swords, twelve different patterns 
a. are shown, together with lances, foils, and Life Guards’ 
cuirasses, 
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ing it which Mersrs. Prentice, of Stowmarket, have adop‘ed is quite 
new, This firm exhibit a small but exceedingly interesting case of 
gun cotton for various purposes, the principal features of the display 
being that the whole of the cotton, whether for mining, sporting, 
or military purposes, is prepared on the system devised by Professor 
Avel. In this system the gun-cotton, which has previously been 
prepared on a close imitation of Von Lenk’s process, is reduced to a 
yulp, like the pulp from which paper is made. The pulp can thea 
e pete wr ay into any form or density which may be desired; and 
by regulating the surfaces in relation to the mass, the action can 
be controlled with the greatest nicety. Indeed, the excessive sus- 
ceptibility of the substance, rather than its want of sensibility to 
control, is one of the chief difficulties which those who would wish 
to apply it bave to contend with, But where the action does not 
require to be brought within such nice limits—as in misiag opera- 
tions, for example—gun-cotton has la‘ely furnished some remarkably 
tatisfactory results. ts application to sporting guns is a more diffi- 
cult problem ; but already Messrs. Pren‘ice have achieved considerable 
success in this direction, and their pulped gun-cotton cartridges are 
said to have given very general eatisfaction last season. This suc- 
cess is likely to be increased by the plan lately adopted py Messrs. 
Prentice of inclosing each charge in a thin skin of indiarabber, quite 
impermeable to damp. . 
he application of gun-cotton to rifles is a step further, and is at- 
tended with greater difficulties, Although Messrs, Prentice exhibit 
Some gun-cotton ammunition for the Snider and other rifles, 
it cannot be regarded as having any established value, and 
this part of the subject is as yet far from being satisfactorily worked 
out. But from what has been done in the lower applications of gua- 
cotton, and from the immense scope afforded by the palping system 
in the matter of its control and arrangement, and from the care and 
scientific knowledge with which the subject is now being worked 
out in Engiand by a special Government Committee, we have every 
reason to look forward hopefully to the successful and much more 
general introduction of gun-cotton as a substitute for powder for all 
arms; and it appears to us that Messrs, Prentice’s contribution to the 
Paris Exhibition has a very high value and interest, as marking the 
progress which has been made in an almost new industry, and as 
shadowing forth the prospects or possibilities of its future. 

The finest displays of small-arms in the Exhibition, and the most 
important, are those of France and Belgium, It is difficult to say 
which of these collections is the largest and most interesting. 

In the French Court the display of sporting arms is larger than 
that in the Belgian Court, where the staple of the collection is mili- 
taryarms. We find, also, in the French Court greater novelties and 
more noticeable improvements than in the Belgian Court, resulting, 
doubtless, from the fact that France is mainly a producer of arms, 
Liége a reproducer. The French arms are generally conceived by 
Frenchmen; as Lefaucheux, for example, was the pioneer of the 
modern breech-loading system in Europe. The Belgian arms 
are mostly, if not entirely, Belgian reproductions of foreiga 
systems. If we wish to observe the bent and direction which 
improvements in emall-arms are taking—“the fashion of to- 
morrow,” as the French would say—we should turn to the French 


arms; if we wish, on the other hand, to examine the principal 
varieties of accepted or most approved systems, the Litge collection 
affords an opportunity for doing so. An example of this is furnished 
by the relative position of central-fire guns in the two countries. In 


France there is a general determination towards central-fire in pre- 
ference to pin fire guns for sporting guns. It is fast coming into 
fashion and univerral use, to the eupersession of pin-fire gans. But 
in Belgium this advance has not yet been accepted, Central-fire 
sporting guns are exhibited by some of the Liége makers, bat in very 
small numbers, compared with the pin-fire or ordinary Lefaucheux 
na, 

There can be no doubt that pin-fire will ultimately be generally 
superseded by central-fire, and the next Exhibition will probably 
find the Lidge Court filled with such arms. But the present Exhi- 
bition has occurred at that particular period of time which shows 
France on one side of the line and Belgium on the other; and this 
example serves to illustrate a characteristic difference between the 
French and Belgian collections. , 

Another noticeable point of difference between the two is in the 
character of the arms manufactured. The French sporting arms are 
distinguished by a rare ornamentation. Armes de lure form, as we 
have before observed, a specialité of the French gun trade; while in 
Belgium the arms are finished with that severe plainness which is 
characteristic of Englisch guns. The Belgian sporting-guns are for 
the most part aé free from ornamentation as their military arms. 
In France, the value of a sporting gun is very much determined by 
the amount of labour lavished on the carved stock and — 
mountings and by its character as a work of art. Oonsidered from 
this point of view, many of the French guns are exquisite ; and 
the majority of the French gunmakers’ cases furnish examples of 
these armes de luxe which will well tepay inspection, : 

A further point of difference between the French and Belgian 
arms is the price. We do not wish to place ay high- 
priced armes de luxe of France in comparison with plain Belgian 
arms, for such # comparison would afford no indication of the 
normal ¢ost of a gun in the two countries. But taking the least 
ornamented of the French guns, we find the price’ fora double- 
barrelled central-fire gun, ranging generally from £28 to £32, while 
in Belgium the cost cf such guns rarely exceeds £14. 

A final distinctive feature of the Trelgian display as compared 
with the French is the vast number of armes de commerce 
are called, which find a place in the Litge collection, bat which seem 
to be almost unknown in France. These arms are prodigies of 


cheapness. A single-barrelled jon-lock gun can be pur- 
chased for 6$f.; a double-barrelled gun for 15f.: a 1 
for 2)f.; a double-barrelled Lefaucheux gun can bought 
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trades, 

With this general sketch of the characteristic features of the 
French and Beigion collections, we may proceed to a more detailed 
examination of the exhibits of the two countries, 

M. Houllier-Blanchard, of claims for his guns 
excellence of workmanshi of high finish or oraa- 
mentation ; and, as far as we were able to judge, M. Blanchard’s 


laim is not unfounded. His appeared to us of fine ty, 
onéa ; any exhibited b cian Teaae 
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special advantages, that we aware of, result an arrange- 
ment; and one gun is y no better than another because it 
can be taken to pieces in two or three seconds less time; and yet 
nearly in Poder maker has been at the pains to elaborate 
some us contrivance with this view. 

In ition to his fporting . Blanchard shows a hand- 
o_o lato, which, with the Stings of e@ case, 
in — a £400. 

guns of e Renette have obtained a high in 
France, ay eg rg gt Fg hg A, & pre- 
ference for the latter. A novelty in M, Renette's -fire guns 
consists in the method of withdrawing the piston or striker, which 
is dono By otteghing & ty 0 sagt of concealed mechanism to 
the hammer. ve — > got rid of. M. Renette in- 
formed Se ee bee ae SS 
system in England, . Purdey uses arrangement 
ado in the guns which Mr. Lancaster exhibits however, not 
the eame in detail as M. Renette's, although resembling it in prin- 
ciple, Some military arms exhibited by M. Renette have 
special value, They are not quick guns, and they require 





separate motion for extracting by means of a false ramrod, which 
serves to push out the cartridge and acts much in the same way as 
the loadivg-rod in Colt’s revolvers, 

Some sporting guns which M. Renette has made for the Emperor 
ard the Prince Imperial are worthy of notice. Although mounted 
in carved oxydieed iron and silver, the ornamentation of these ry 
is not overdone, and, if one may judge from the cases of MM. 
Blanchard and Renette, the two first gunmakers probably in 
Paris, it would seem that some reaction against excessive orna- 
mentation is setting in in France. 

M, Renette has adopted Mr. Westley Richards’s plan of breech- 
loading for sporting guns, and informed us that he had gold large 
numbers of puns on this system. He has also a system (snap 
— which operates by a lever under the fore part of the trigger- 

uard, 
‘ Among other arms of different sorts, M. Renette shows some 
breech-loading pistols adapted for copper rim-fire cartridges. 

M. ‘lhomas has hog oe with a piston spring, but he does not, 
like M. Renette, attach the piston to the hammer. He incloses his 
piston altogether in such a way that it is not visible or assailable by 
damp from above, and it is left perfectly loose, to fall forward or 
back at will or to be pressed back by the closing of the barrels. 
M. Thomas shows a military breech-loader with a loose piston of 
this sort. He has also a sporting breech-loader on a system 
resembling the Snider in its main feature—viz., a block which 
hinges upon one side; the block, however, closes two barrels instead 
of one, This system, he arsures us, he applied to double-barrelled 
guns in 1854, and that he exhibited a gun on this system in the 1862 
yeaeee) Exhibition. The inventor of this system is said to be a 

jeutenant Bonin. 

Some military arms of Lieutenant Bonin’s are shown in another 
case, One, which we were informed he made in 1854, closely 
resembles the Snider in its main features, except that there is no 
“ shoe,” the breech-block, which is holiowed out on the under side 
in the centre, being attached to the barrel itself. M. Bonin exhibits 
also an ingenious modification of the Snider arrangement which he 
has recently adopted, by which the striking arrangement is all 
inclosed in the block ; und there is a third “systéme Bonin” on an 
altogether different principle, not unlike the well-known Sharp's 
carbine, except that the block is opened by the action of cockiag 
the hammer and closed by the action of lowering the hammer. How 
far the modifications of the Snider c nstruction are improvements 
it is difficult to say in the absence of a careful trial. The Snider 
tystem is favourably regarded by the French Government, who have 
adopted it for their conversions. The cartridge also is the Boxer 
cartridge ; and we were so fortunate as to have the opportanity of 
visiting the establishment of M. Gevalot, by whom these cartridges 
are being made, where we learnt that the resources of the establish- 
ment—the most considerable private cartridge factory in France— 





‘vill be severely taxed to supply all the cartridges which the Governa- 
ment have orcered for the present year. The cartridge is said to 
have given great satisfaction. 


M. ‘Thomas has adopted a brass chamber and nipple for loading 
breech-loaders with loose powder when desired, A similar arrange- 
ment for securing this object is now very generally employed in 
France ; and it is reasonable to suppose that, shortly, no sporisman's 
guncase will be deficient of a pair of false chambers. 

A novelty exhibited by M. ‘Lhomas is a gun for pin or central fire 
cartridges, or which by means of a false chamber can be loaded 
with loose powder, 

There are two practical objections to this ingenious arrangement, 


viz, that the rims of central-fire cartridges are almost invariably | 


made larger than those of pin-fire cartridges (on account of the 
Lold required for the extractor), and that thus a gun adapted for 
the one cartridge would be unsuitable for the other; secondly, 
that when central-fire cartridges are used, there would be no 
fupport to the cartridge opposite the pin-hole, and an incon- 
venient escape of gas, and possibly worse accidents, might proceed 
from this cause. 

M. Perrin exhibits several revolving pistols adapte1 for central- 
fire cartridges, and we may take this opportunity of ag ain noticing that 
on the Continent self-igniting pistol cartridges have become almost 
universal, and capping revolvers are fast disappearing. We have 
already remarked on the backwardness of Mr. Colt in this respect. 
In all M, Perrin's central-fire revolvers the striker forms part of the 
hammer. 

M. Perrin claims for his sporting breech-loading guns that he 
uses less metal in the forepart of the stock than any other maker. 
The locking down of the barrels is effected by a novel and ingenious 
arrangement under the breech, the object of which is t» increase 
the hold or tighten the locking in inverse proportion to the pressure 
of the gas, 

Scme of M. Perrin’s armes de luxe are exquisitely beautiful. 

M. Lefaucheux, the originator of the pin-fire system, is the only 
French maker who adheres entirely to this system, to the exclasion 
of central-fire. M, Lefaucheux has made no changes whatever in the 
system with which his name is now generally associated. His case, 
which is very large, contains guns ranging in price and quality from 
£12 up to £80, The revolvers exhibited by M. Lefaucheux are 
adapted, like bis gun, exclusively for pin-fire cartridges. The prin- 
ciple of arranging the hammer for trigger-cocking as well as thumb- 
cocking has been adopted by M. Lefaucheux in common with the 
majority of the French makers, M. Lefaucheux shows a revolving 
rifle, with twenty chambers and two barrela, one above and one 
below the other, They correspond in position to the two circles of 
chambers which are dis in the revolving breech, and for which 
two hammers are provided. M. Lefaucheux shows a sword-revolver 
such as we have noticed before, and a military pin-fire rifle of no 
particular interest beyond the fact of its being perhaps a solitary 
example of a pin-fire — arm. 

A skeleton steel stock for fitting to a revolver pistol is worthy of 


D 
M, Devisme has several forged steel barrels to which he drew our 
of which it is, of course, 


pieton. 

M. Devieme exhibits several explosive elongated bullets for use 

with emooth-bore the weight being so disposed that the bullet 
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it is certain that the system permits of a very high rate of fire being 
attained. 
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M. Choisie exhibits a plan for converting muzzle-loating sporting 


guns, at a cost of only 15f., into breech-loaders. He cuts off tae 
reech end of the barrels and makes it movable on a hinge. Whea 
the catch which he applies is released, a spring throws up the 
movable breech into which the cartridges are inserted, The same 
system is —— to the conversion of military arms, 

M. Le Baron and Delmas exhibit a novelty which we have 
already referred to in general terms—viz., a gua whic is ficed by 
electric agency. The apparatus is contained im the stock, which is 
thereby w med to a considerable extent; but this defect might 
no doubt be overcome by the employment of a more simple ap- 
paratus. ‘he advantages which are claimed for the employment of 
electricity as the agent of ignition of small-arms are—chat the cart- 
ridges contain no fulminate and are therefore Jess. dangerous ia 
manufacture and in transport; that, being hermetically sealed at 
their base, no escape of gas can take place; that the arm cannot be 
fired accidentally ; that it requires no blow to fire it, and that it 
is thus less liable to movement deviation) at the moment of 
explosion ; and that the rapidity of fire is also greater. 

hese advanta, however, are rather imagiaary than real. We 
do not dispute that they belong to the system ; bu*, on the other hand, 
the corresponding disadvantages do not belong to an efficient system 
of breech-loading. Good breech-loading cartridges are not only not 
liable to accidental ignition, but in the event of one cartridge 
becoming fired the explosion is not communicated to the others, 
The manufacture of breech-loading cartridges is not attended 
with any special danger if conducted under ordinary precaations, 
and the fact thatin the manufacture in thej}Roya! Laboratory, 
Woolwich, of many millions of caps annually, only one accident 
(and that of a very slight character) taken place withia a period 
of eight or ten years, proves that practically the preparation of these 
articles is attended with little danger. breech-loading cartridges 
are not liable to any escape of-gas ; nor, as it seems to us, is the arm 
necesearily more liable to accidental exp! osion than the electric arm. 
The advantage of rapidity of fire can hardly be urged against a 
breech-loader adapted for a cartridge containing its own igaicion, 
since the motions of loading such an arm and the electric 
gun would be precisely the same, if, as in maay breech-loaders 
the arm is mace self-cocking; and the objection to percussion- 
guns on the score of their jerking at the moment of firing ha; no 
practical value, as is proved by the extraordinary results obtained 
at our rifle competitions. However, the exhibition of this arm, 
though crude and imperfect of its sort, has a certain interest, 
and the idea may be found capable of more scientific and useful 
development. 

M. Geerinck, who has obtained several meials in preceding Exhi- 
bitione, has no novelty in his case, but takes his stand solely upon 
the excellence of his workmanship—a point upon which it is very 
difficult fur us to pass any opinion, 

M, Leopold Bernard’s gun-barrels have obtained a high reputa- 
tion not unly in Paris but throughout the Continent. They are all 
damascened barrels of steel and iron worked up together, ‘ae first 
process consists in twisting up together thin strips of steel and irva, 
and working them together under hammers. The bars thus pro- 
duced are hammered out into stripe, which in their turn are forged 
with other strips into thick bars, to be again elongated and again 
forged. ‘These bars are ultimately coiled up into a barrel, planed, 
bored, and, if for double barrels, soldered together. Specimens of 
the barrels in the various processes are exhibited by M, Bernard and 
form an interesting display. 

A central-fire gun exnibited by M. Lagroze does not possess that 
novelty which the inventor claims for it. The point is considered to 
be the direct action of the hammer in the axis of the gun; bat 
arrangements for securing this have been effected in many breech- 
loaders ; and M, Lagréze’s arrangement, although preséating some 
novel features, does not, that we are aware, possess any special 
advantage. Svume scissors which M. Lagréze exhibits, and which are 
inten dea for trimming the ends of cartridge-cases, would probably 
be useful to sportsmen who fill their own-cartridges. 

MM. Le Page-Moutier et Faure have a revolver-cartridge which 
is novel and ingenious, but expensive in its arrangemeat, Tae 
object is to permit of the cartridge being easily and often re-charged. 
A more useful novelty in this case is a central-fire gua in which the 

piston iB perfectly loose, and which when the gun is loaded projects, 
andwhen the gun is not loaded falls forward. By coating the uppar 
end of the piston with copper, or so colouring it that it would attract 
the eye, it would always be easy to observe whether the gun is loaded 
or not ; the position or projection of the piston forming an unfailing 
indication. 1n this way une of the objections urged by the.supporters 
of pin-fire against central-fire may be overcome, 

MM. Le Page-Moutier exhibit a muzzle-loading cap gun, oa the 
Belgian plan of having two bullets for each barrel. ‘Lo those whe 
have not seen guns on this system this weapon—of, which other 
examples will be found in the Belgian Court—will prove a curiosity. 
The gun has two barrels, but four hammers, Each barrel is loaded 
with two charges and two balls ; the front charges are fired by the 
front set of hammers, when the hinder balls form at the moment of 
explosion the breech of the It is difficult to believe that the 
flash can be always preven rom passing to the hinder charge im 
this way ; but the assurances which we received on this point leave 
us no grounds for doubt, When the front charges have been fired, 
= hinder pair of hammers are brought into play to fire the hinder 
charges. 

Whatever intercst this gun may possess as a curiosity, such practical 
belong to it has 


; inspection as a sample of delicate 
—- An arme de luxe exhibited by this firm is of fine taste 


M. Portalier has an arrangement by which the lock of his guns 
can be readily removed for cleaning of to diaable the gua, si y by 


guard 
bits a breech-loader on the systéme glissi¢re—that is te 
say, in which the barrels slide forward 


minimum. 
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M. Coben, Lyon, and Oo. exhibit a Chassepdt rifle, the ado 
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7 
NEUDORFER'S TWO-WHEELED LITTER_CONVEYING 
TWO WOUNDED SOLDIERS, 


mechanism of the gun; but the system appears to us to possess 
considerable merit, and we were informed that it was severely tested 
by _ jury of this class by actual firing and gave satisfactory 
results, 

Some well-finished guns on this system are shown by Barella, of 
Berlin, Their price varies according to the amount of ornamenta- 
tion; but a thoroughly good gun on this system, finished plain (in 
the English style), and as well made in all respects as the more 
expensive guns, can be purchased for £14, 

e attach some importance to this system, because we believe it 
to be a step in advance of the hammer and lock guns. Now that 
central-fire is generally coming in, the retention of the hammer, 
which was designed for a different system of ignition, is quite un- 
necessary. ‘“ When it is borne in mind that this description of 
lock was first introduced with the old flint and steel guns, and that 
the ey - was invented partly with a view to its applicability 
to this lock, there seems no reason for slavishly adhering to it when 
the other parts about the breech of a gun have been so thoroughly 
revolutionised,” * 

The abolition of locks and hammers “yey —— ¥ encounter 
great opposition, and chiefly on the ground that spiral springs are 
objectionable. We belie Y heunoek that the objections to spiral 
springs rest u no solid is, and that mechanically they are at 
least as reliable as the fiat spring at present employed in gun locks, 
and that any undue susceptibility to injury by the action of damp, 
or under such a condition of atmosphere as is met with at sea, may 
be readily neutralised by ja or otherwise protecting the 
spring from these influences, 





* Captain Haig, R.A., on “ Military Breech-loading Rifles and their 
Ammunition,” /roceedings Royal Artillery Association, Vol, V., p. 248. 
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BRITISH 
PACKED FOR CARRIAGE, 


M, Leue and Timpe, of Berlin, also exhibit sporting guns on the 


| systéme Pless, 


In addition to the sporting guns on this system, M. Barella and 
MM. Leue and Timpe exhibit double. barrelled sporting needle-guns. 
The system of opening and cocking is the same as that in the guns 
which we have described ; but selt-consuming cartridges, instead of 
central-fire cartridges, are employed. This constitutes a most im- 

rtant difference, In the central-fire Pless guns the gas-check is 

urnished by the cartridge-case; in the needle-fire Pless guns this 
function has to be performed by the gun; and, in our opinion, such 
an arrangement is false in principle, although the objections to it 
will, doubtless, not be so obvious in smooth-bore sporting guns as in 
military rifles, in which the strain and local action are much more 
intense. In some remarks which we shall make on the subject of 
cartridges we shall have occasion again to refer to and more fully 
to explain this subject, merely indicating in this place the grounds 
on which we regard the needle-fire Pless gun as vastly tndestoe to 
the central-fire guns on the same system, although the difference 
between them may prim facie appear but slight. 

Messrs, Koenig and Reeinart exhibit some gun-barrels, chiefly of 
cast steel. 

M., Berger, M. Otto, and M. Schilling have nothing noticeable in 
their cases; indeed the whole interest of the Prussian exhibition 
centres in the Pless guns, exhibited by M. Barella and MM. Leue 
and Timpe. It should be noticed that all the German sporting guns 
are fi for slings; the barrels, unless otherwise demanded, are 
elaborately traced by the action of acid, and the stocks are fitted with 
a bulge or cheek-piece on the inner side. These embellishments are, 
of course, dispensed with, if required. 

The small-arms exhibited by Bavaria are of no ial in- 
terest, Baader and Son show a lion-hunting gun, which they 






EXHIBITIO N. 
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MEDICINE-CART PACKED FOR SERVICE, 


designate “System of Gerard and Lancaster,” and a central-fire rifle 


Stiegele shows some highly-ornamented Lefaucheux guns, 

The Austrian collection of arms is not inconsiderable, but its value 
is enormously diminished by the fact that the majority of the guns 
are sealed up in a way which renders it impossible to ins them, 
No very reliable estimate of the merits of a breech-loading system 
can be formed, it is true, from a simple inspection of the breech action 
and without actual experiments; but when the breech-action is 
secured with wire and a lead seal, the exhibitors having left strict 
instructions that their representatives should not disturb the seals, 
the gun can hardly be said to be exhibited at all. There were several 
breech-loaders which we would have gladly inspected, but this 
restriction rendered it impossible for us to do so; for example, the 
Wianzle system, which the Austrians have adopted for their conver- 
sions, and which is exhibited by by Wiirzer, is naturally an object of 
interest, but an inspection of it is rendered impossible by the sealed 
wire over the ao 

This extraordinary practice of sealing up the guns is applied in 
some instances to well: known systems of breech-loading. Habermann, 
for example, has seaied up his specimens of the needle-gun, the 
Remington, Amster, Milbank, &c, 

A distinctive feature of the Austrian arms is the multi-barrelled 

istol, to which the name of “revolver” is incorrectly applied, 

hese pistols have four, five, or six barrels, which do not revolve, 
but open, on the Lefaucheux system, or an occasional modification 
of that system, and are adapted for rim-fire cartridges. Some 
revolvers are also exhibited. In every instance the multi-barrelled 
and revolving pistols are adapted for cartridges containing their own 








ignition ; the percussion-cap has completely disappeared for these 
arms, 
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BRITISH MEDICINE PANNIERS,—SEE PAGE %7, 
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samples of theese multi-barrelled pistols are exhibited by 
Beidermann, Griinbaum, &c. Peterlongo exhibits a case of 
duelling-pistols ; for these the percussion-cap is retained—bnat 
whether because the demand for duelling-pistols on the new system 
is not large enongh to create a supply, or whether because of any 
fancied superiority in the old system for this particular purpose, we 
are unable to#tate. 

A good miany rifles are exhibited by Maurer, Wirzinger, Peterlongo, 
and Schaechl. Nearly all the Austrian rifles have a third sight 
situated bebind the hammer, immediately in front of the eye, as in 
the English long-range match rifles. 

Austria occupies, on the whole, a sort of middle p»sition with 
regard to price, workmanship (as far as we could jadge), and novelty. 
She is cheaper than France, and perhaps a little dearer than Belgium. 
The workmanship appeared to vary greatly, and the best guns are 
fitted with French (Leopold Bernard’s) barrels. One or two of the 
breech-loading systems are new, but the majority are copies of 
foreign arms. 

It is to be regretted that more has not been made of the Austrian 
collection, and that greater facilities are not afforded for the 
inspection of the arms and for obtaining information respecting them. 

The American display of arms is interesting, because undoubtedly 
hreech-loading, especially in its relation to the military service, has 
been more studied and has attained a higher development than in 
Europe. Speaking broadly, we may say that the best military 
breech-leadiees have been obtained from America, which country is 
also the parent of the repeating and magazine rifles, at least in 
modern days, for samples of magazine rifles made in 1650 are exhi- 
bited among the Danish contributions to the “ Historie du Travail.” 

Most of the best known American breech-loading rifles are exhi- 
bited, as the Spencer, the Remington, the Ball, the Palmer, the 
Peabody, and the Lanson (system of conversion). 

Messrs. Smith and Wesson exhibit revolving pistols and cane 
rifles, adapted for pistol cartridges. Line | are the owners of an 
American patent (1855), which has seriously hampered the applica- 
tion of self-igniting cartridges to revolvers. By this patent Messrs. 
Smith and Wesson hold the right in America of boring the revolving 
chambers from end to end, 

Although it may perhaps not be impossible to contrive a pistol 
adapted to relf-igniting cartridges, the chambers of which are not 
bored from end to end, such an arrangement is necessarily a round- 
about way of achieving what Messrs. Smith and Wesson, by virtue 
of their patent, accomplish much more simply. Thus makers of 
revolving pistols, desirous to go with the age and to abolish caps, 
must either manufacture under a license from Messrs. Smith aad 
Wesson, or must contrive some system which will render them inde- 

vendent of this patent, and which will yet be as cheap and efficient. 

‘o this cause we believe is to be traced the backwardaess of Messrs, 
Colt in this matter. They are unwilling, as we understand, to pur- 
chese a license from Mesers. Smith and Wesson ; and their efforts to 
accomplish the application of self-igniting cartridges to revolvers. 
without infringement of the patent referred to, have not yet met 


with the success which they are sanguine will ultimately crowa | 


them. In countries where Messrs. Smith and Wesson's patent does 
not hold the system of capping revolvers, as we have noticed, has 
entirely disappeared. 

One feature of American rifles. as opposed to our own, is 
excessive smallness of the bore and lightness of the projectile and 
charge. This is carried to a conspicuous extent in the Heary 
repeating rifle, the object being of course to admit of a larger number 
of charges being contained in the magazine, and thus to enable a 
greater number of shots to be fired without replenishing the maga- 
zine, the operation of replenishment entailing each time a distinct 
interval of inefficiency and forming an objection to the repeating arms. 

TLis objection is overcome or obviated in the magazine rifles of 
Bali and Lamson, and in the later patterns of Spencer's rifle, by an 
arrangement which permits of the arm being loaded as an ordinary 
breech-loader, the magazine being held in reserve for a critical 
moment, and when exhausted, the simple breech-loading action can 
be fallen back upon. 

This improvement is so great that it will doubtless be universally 
applied to repeating arms. We may mention that in America 
repeaters have quite superseded the revolving rifle, which was merely 
a cumbrous and objectionable form of repeater. 

Holland shows a small and unimportant collection of firearms, 
sporting and military, made at Waestricht and Rotterdam. 

The case of arms in the Russian Court includes military cap- 
guns (one a breech-loader) and some sporting guns, one of which is 
adapted for central-fire cartridges. 

Spain exhibits a case of arms of no special interest beyond the 
fact that the collection includes two military breech-loaders—a 
Snider and a Peabody, 

The Swiss arms, like those of Austria, are carefully secured by 
wires and seals, so as to render an inspection impossible. They are 
chiefly cap-guns, 

Norway has had a breech-loading arm in use for military purposes 
since 1846, The pattern underwent slight alterations in the calibre 
in 1849 and 1860, This was the Hagstrom, a capping arm on a 
chomber-loading tystem, It is a type of the lowest order or group 
of breech-loaders. A chamber-loader of this construction is, in fact, 
merely a muzzile-loader cut short, or so arranged that the arm can 
be conveniently loaded by hand without the assistance of a ramrod. 
The charge is deposited in a short chamber instead of being rammed 
all the way down a long barrel, and the chamber is then replaced 
in the position for firing in the prolon, of the barrel. 

Perhaps, for loading with loose , or wherever the cartrid 
is not designed to take the escape of gas, chamber-loading is the 
safest system of breech-loading ; but it is open to several objections, 
among which the firing through a joint and the fact of the strain 
being necessarily thrown more largely and directly upon the breech 
action, are cons On the introduction of cartridges contain- 
ing their own ignition and furnishing their own check, the ad- 

of chamber-loaders vanish, while the objections remain ; 
and Norway is very wisely converting her chamber-loaders into 
breech-loaders proper, by an ingenious and inexpensive modification 
of the Peabody system, The conversion of these arms is said to cost 
only 6f. The conversion, which gives promise of being simple and 
for the HiaRre- genorally employed ii the Peabody arma. There 
or - y em arms, 
arms are well worthy of ’ 


in, 
Sweden exhibits some j for central-fire breech-loaders, 
which have not yet been 
That circle of the Exhibition which contains the “ Histoire du 
Travail” is well worth visiting by anyone interested in small-arms, 
oe pl SS ted modern systems are to 
be found here, We have already mentioned the two Danish magazine 
arms of 1650, The same nation exhibits a revolving (flint lock) rifle 
of 1597 ; and, —- cannon do not enter within the scope of this 
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revolver of 1670, and some revolvin 
seventeenth century date not s 





military purposes, and the almost universal supersession of muzzle- 
loaders, constitute, as we have before stated, the chief features and 
characteristic of this display of small-arms, as compared with similar 
displays in preceding Exhibitions. From this cause a greater im- 

rtance attaches to cartridges than has ever belonged to them oa 
Somer occasions. On this important subject we propose to make a 
few concluding remarks, . 

In a breech-loading arm but one of two methods of securing the 
arm against a gas escape is possible. Either the gas check is effacted 
by the arm itself or it is effected by the cartridge. : 

The needle-gun iz an example of an arm of the first class, so is the 
Chassepét rifle, and so is the Sharp's carbine, with which the British 
cavalry in India are still armed. To us.this system appears less 
sound in principle and very much less safe in practice than the oppo- 
site system of effecting the obturation by means of the cartridge 
When the escape is taken by the arm, a necessity arises for a p2r- 
fectly mechanically gas-tight joint. Such a condition necessarily 
seriously hampers the production of an arm, for such a joint is not 
easily combined with rapidity of action and simplicity avd dara- 
bility of construction. One or other of these three fundamental 
requirements of a good breech-loader are almost necessarily violated 
in the attempt to get a reliable joint. For example, in the Chassepot 
rifle, and in several other arms, the escape is effected by an expand- 
ing indiarubber ring, but the employment of indiarabber in any 
part of a military arm, and pene where it is required to fulfil 
an important function, is objectionable, and such a joint must be 
ae to be obviously wanting in durability. In the 

harp’s carbine, where the joint is of a sufficiently durable 
and simple nature, it is not effective and the arm is not 
gas-tight, A superior way of preventing the escape is by em- 

loying a closed chamber, as in the Mont Storm and other breech- 
| et bo of this class, But chamber-loaders are open to other grave 
objections; and an arrangement which entails. as all chamber- 
loaders, we believe, do entail, the firing through a joint (the point of 
junction between chamber and barrel), appears to us to be false in 
principle and condemnatory of a — which requires it, inde- 
pendently of its other possible imperfections. 

However, if we assume the existence of an absolutely tight and 
reliable joint, the principle of throwing upon such a joint, each time 
the gun is fired, tothe extent probably of many thousands of rounds, 
a severe strain, seems less sound than that of renewing the joint ; 
for such the cartridge-case in the opposite system may be considered 
to be, each time of firing. Moreover, it should be remembered that, 
while the slightest injury to the joint in the first case renders the 
arm unserviceable, such injury as the cartridge may receive, or any 
defects in its construction, will in the second case generally be 
sensible only for one round ; and, when that cartridge is replaced by 
a good one, the gun becomes again perfectly serviceable and sound. 

These considerations have operated in creating a very general dis- 
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| called self-consuming cartridge. 





position among gunmakers and others in favour of the second 
system—i.e., the effecting of the gas-check by means of the cart- 
ridge. In France this feeling is very strong, and on these grounds 
the adoption of the Chassepdt rifle is not generally approved by the 


French officia’s is afforded by the fact that the system of conversion 
now being sdopted for the French service is, as we have mea- 
tioned, substantially the Snider breech-action with the Boxer 


| cartridge, 


Another objection to effecting the obturation by means of the arm 
is that such an arrangement necessitates the employment of a s»- 
Such a cartridge is not only not 
self-consuming in every instance—that is to say, pieces of the paper 
are sometimes Jeft behind end interfere with loading, and this con- 
stitutes a well-known and well-established defect of arms of this 
class ; but, being necessarily thin and slight, they are less capable 
of resisting damp and rovgh usage than the stonter cartridges 
which require to be withdrawn after firing. The “self-consuming ” 
cartridges have, no doubt, the advantages of cheapness; but this 
cheapness, being purchased at the expense, generally, of efficiency 
in arms and ammunition, is a false economy; and the superior 
rapidity of fire which they might be supposed to admit of has not 
as yet been established in practice. 

Of cartridges of the second class—those which constitute, as it 
were, the breech or chamber of the gun at the moment of firing—~ 
there is a very large variety. The best-known cartridge of this 
class is the ordinary papier-m&che, Lefaucheux (pin fire), with brass 
base. 

Improvements have been effected in these cartridges in the past 
few years by which the blowing out of the pie, and the consequent 
escape of gas, is obviated. This is effected by an interior liniag or 
dise of brass, which slightly increases the price of the cartridges, 

M. Gevelot sells four qualities of pin-fire sporting cartridges. 
The price (No. 16 gauge), empty cases, ready for filling, is—First 
quality, 45f. the 1000 (wholesale) ; second quality, 37f. ditto; third 
quality, 82f. ditto ; fourth quality, 23f. ditto. 

The difference in quality between No, 1 and No. 2 consists in 
the former having an internal lining of pew about the base, and in 
the pinhole being pierced in a way which throws up a barr and 
tends to prevent escape. 

The third quality Sifters from the second in the description of 
ae employed, and in the strength of the base. 

e fourth quality differs from the third in not having a small 
brass chamber to serve as a point dappui for the cap, and in the 
general make and character of the cartridges. 

In come instances a thin metallic coil, with paper inside and out rolled 
up with the brass, or, in other instances, with paper inside only, is sub- 
stituted for papier-mache for the case. Cartridges made either in this 
way or of a plain thin coil of brass soldered at the edges are manufac- 
tured by Gevelot, Chaudin, Beringer-Rochatte, and other French 
— There is a peers disposition towards these — 
metallique or im able cartridges for sporting purposes even, a 
the te ion that 1 nothing but metallic cartridges are admissible 
for military use prevails very po The benefit to be derived 
from the employment of a metallic cartridge for sporting purposes, 
unless considered in connection with the number of times that the 
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On the whole, central-fire, as we have already mentioned, is 
preferred to either pin or rim fire. 

The employment of either system is a question which affec's the 
cartridge rather than the gun, and the advantages claimed for 
central-fire are—that it is more convenient than pin-fice, which 
necessitates the adjustment of the pin in a particular spot in the 
gun, and tells, therefore, tosome extent, against extreme rapidity ; 
moreover, pin-fire entails a projecting pin upon the cartridge, which 
is inconvenient for transport. 

The principal objection to rim-fire is the undue and excessive 
strain which it throws upon the weakest part of the cartridge (the 
rim) by the explosion within it of a quantity of fulminate, and also 
by depriving it of the as of a paper wad, such asin most pin 
and central fire cartridges preserves this part of the cartridge from 
the action of the powder-gas, 

It is admitted that central-fire is dearer than rim-fire, but the 
saving of expense is considered to be more than counterbalanced by 
the increase in efficiency. In America rim-fire cartridges are more 
in favour than in France; but we learn that, even in America, it is 
being fast superseded by central-fire. One advantage claimed for 
rim-fire, in addition to its cheapness, is that if a misfire occurs at 
one part of the rim the cartridge may be turned round so as to 
present another part of the rim to the striker. The force of this 
plea appears to us to have been much over-estimated. In the first 

lace, the operation of turning round the cartridge would, in most 
Coendb-tondinan, involve very nearly, if not quite, as much trouble as 
the substitution of a fresh cartridge; and if it be argued that a 
cartridge will thus be saved, we would answer that the percentage 
of misiires in any cartridges constructed with ordinary care should 
deprive this plea of any practical value. In the second place, the 
chances of misfires with rim-fire cartridges are much greater than 
with central-fire cartridges, owing to the difficulty of ensuring a 
perfectly-continuous ring of fulminate being placed round the rim. 

The finest collection of cartridges of all sorts in the Exhibition is 
that made by M, Gevelot, in the French Court. Among the 
cartridges, in addition to specimens of the various descriptions which 
we have mentioned, are several varieties of central-fire, 

One sort has a pin in the centre, a central-pin-fire cartridge, so to 
express it. These cartridges cost_about 10f. a thousand dearer than 
the ordinary pin-fire, 

Avother description has no pin nor cap, or anvil, the fulminate 
being inclosed between two discs of metal, the base and an inner 
dise, the latter being pierced with a fire-hole. This sort are very 
expensive, owing to the necessary thickuess of the inner disc, and 
M. Gevelot considers them dangerous to manufacwure. 

In a third sort (equally costly) the inuer disc is indented, and 
forms at once an anvil anda chamber, This is all inclosed by the 
base disc. 

In a fourth sort, the cap-chamber itself forms the cap, the falmi- 
nate being situated at the bottom of the chamber ; the afivil is drivea 
forward on to the fulminate, and the ordinary action of driving the 
cap on to the anvil is thus reversed. Tne base disc incloses the 
The cap-chamber is fixed by an iron disc. These car- 
tridges are cheaper than the ordinary central-fire, ani only about 6f. 
dearer than pin-fire, 

In acother sort two caps are placed one withia the other, having 
a bighly delicate fulminate between. 

There are, of course also samples of the ordinary central-fire in 
which an anvil is fixed at the bottom of a chamber, and a percus- 
sion-cap is ‘placed overthe anvil, These cartridges are about Lf, 
dearer than pin-fire, These varieties are interesting as exhibiting 
the attention which central-fire is now receiving in France, and 
the amount of ingenuity which is being lavished id perfecting and 
cheapening it. Nearly all the novelties in cartridges avd all that is 
interesting will be found in M, Gevelot’s case, though the cases of 
MM. Chaudin, Gaupillat, Beringer-Rochatte, and Tardy Freres, in 
the French court, all merit attention. M, Parent and M. Tronchoa 
exhibit a few cartridges—the latter one of paper, covered with 
indiarubber, M. Chaudin has substituted (fur cheapness and for 
sportsmen) a papier-mache disc for the ordinary metal base, It is 
very questionabie how far this construction would answer or admit 
of extraction (or insertion), should the cartridges become damp, 
M. Beringer-Rochatte has a rim-tire cartridge, with the rim not in 
the edge; but round the side; and this rim is struck by a pin in the 
gun. IfPrussia, Dreyse and Collembursch show some cartridges, 
chiefly copper, and some samples of caps. In Belgium, the houses 
of Backmann, Dits, Fusnot, and Wassiege exhibit cartridges of dif- 
ferent ‘orts, including some of the “carton metalliques” noticed in 
the French collection. 

The English display of cartridges possesses, as we have observed, 
but little interest ; and we did not discover in any other of the col- 
lections but those named any exhibition of cartridges worthy of 
mention, 


FIELD HOSPITAL EQUIPMENTS,—CLASS 37. 
BY MAJOR A. LEAHY, R.B. 


Tue collection of means for the relief and medical treatment of sick 
and wounded soldiers, exhibited in the park, between the Porte de 
V’Université and the grand entrance from the Pont d'Jena, is, of the 


military equipments, that most likely to excite 
The buildings in which the collection is placed are 
a flag bearing a red cross on a white 

of the Convention of 


meral interest, 
tinguished by 
round, being the badge laid 


at the 


was brought about by a committee of the 
ue,” of Geneva, of which M, Danant, the 
“Un Souvenir de Solferino,” was the 


of the mili adm' 
Acting poy be a to at the conference of 1863, national 
committees of the society were formed in most of the European States ; 
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and those of Prussia, Austria, and Denmark were called upon to 
practically discharge their functions during the campaign of 1865. 

The good result= attending the operation; of the Prussian com- 
mittee during the campaignsof 1865 and 1866 have gained for it 
the special patronage-of the Government, the Queen and Crown 
Princess taking personal interest in the subject. 

The committee, besides furnishing each army corps with a pro- 
portion of volunteer nurses (more than 600 Prussian ladies acted as 
euch), procured with funds raised by voluntary subscriptions 
supplies of medical comforts, dressings, &c., to the valae of over 
two million of francs. These ——- were periodically dispatched, 
under the personal direction of members of the society, to the 
different theatres of war, and were there dispensed to woanded and 
sick soldiers without distinction of nation. 

The formation of a corresponding committee in England has been 
advocated, and is much to be desired. Objections have been made 
to the proposal on the ground that it is the duty of the Government 
to provide the military hospitals with all that is necessary, and that, 
if a individnals were to organise themselves for the purpose 
and allowed to assist, the responsibility of Government would be 
lessened, 

As the volunteer forces have been recognised and organised as 
auxiliary to the regular troops, so, it is concsived, might a national 
branch of the “ Société de Secours aux Blessés Militaires”’ be recog- 
nised and encouraged as auxiliary to the military medical adminis- 
tration. 

The assistance of the volunteer nurses might be very valuable in 
the “temporary hospitals” established during a campaign, and 
which occupy a position intermediate between the “field hospitals” 
(or “ ambulances”) which accompany the troops and the “ general 
hospitals ” established in buildings specially constructed or adapted 
for the purpoee, 

The want of means for promptly removing the wounded from the 
field of battle has added largely to the suffering and mortality re- 
sulting from recent wars ; and occasions are likely to arise during 
a campaign on which any amount of volunteer assistance would be 
acceptable. The number of wounded left in the hands of the allies 
after the Battle of Solferino was 20,000, the total loss of the 
¥rench alone having been about t to 11 of the soldiers engaged. At 
Sadowa there were more than 18,000 wounded scattered over the 
field of the engagement extending from Sadowa to Clum and from 
Nechanitz to Konigsgratz. 

Tt will readily be conceived that to attend so large a proportion 
©f wounded would overtax any military hospital force: which could 
be maintained as accessory to the combatant troops; and that 
there is no more difficult problem in army administration than to 
organise a hospital personnel and equipments which, while not too 
costly or cumbersome, will. be equal to the emergencies which may 
arise. 

It has been estimated by some that the lives of 40 per cent of 
those who have perished on the field of battle in recent wars— 
many fiom thirst, hunger, or cold—could have been saved, had it 
been possible to remove them without delay to places where their 
wants could have been attended toin safety, The aid of intelligent 
persons willing to assist, under military regulations, in the arrange- 
ments for the first dreseing of wounds, and the speedy and careful 


removal of the wounded to the ambulances, should not, therefore, be 
declined. 
The “exhibits” of ambulance equipments to accompany an 


army in the field comprise medicine-chests, medical appliances, 
instruments for medical officers, stretchers, litters, cacolets, 
ambulance conveyances, &c.; of patterns which have been used 
during the last European and American wars, as well as others 
shown by the French and English Governments, and 


by 
manufacturers and persons interested in the subject. 


re St veral articles may be classed as follow :— 
1. The appliances for dressing wounds on the field of battle, and 
for the removal of wounded men to the field hospitals, which are 
usually established immediately in rear of the armies engaged. 


2. The equipment of field hospitals or “ambulances,” and the 
conveyances. specially constructed for the removal of sick and 
——_ during the march of a column, or to a fixed hospital or 
S. up. 

$. The means for removing sick and wounded from temporary to 
genernl hospitals by railway and other land conveyances, 

Of the equipments exhibited a large and very interesting section 
has been collected by Dr. J. W. Evans, an American gentleman, 
who has taken great interest in the subject, and who has devoted 
much time to the study of military medical regalations, and of 
their working in time of active warfare. Dr. Evans's collection con- 
sists chiefly of examples of equipment actually found to be useful 
during the American war. 

Count F, de Breda, one of the secretaries of the “Société de 
Secours,’ having carefilly studied the equipment in use in the 
French and other armies, has also collected, for the consideration of 
the international committee, a large number of objects of the 
patterns which appeared to him to be miost worthy of consi- 
dera' 


Messrs. Fischer and Co., of Heidelberg, who are largely engaged 
in the manufacture of hospital appointments, have exhibited a 
la number of litters an —- for the removal of wounded, 
and of other appliances which have been proposed or manufactured 
by them for the national committees which have been established 
in Germany and Austria. 

The whole of these articles are being examined in detail by an 
international] —s of the = ~ oe Secours, —— mee = 
charged with the task of proposing, a view to its adoption by 
the national committees, a model equipment, which shall combine 
the best paints of the patterns exhi and éatisfy the require- 
ments laid down by competent authorities. As committee 
includes among its members military medical officers, delegated 
by the Governments of the principal Powers, it may be expected 
that military ambulance equipments will be organised on the model 
which may be eventually approved. 

The medical appliances to be taken on to the field of battle 
with reference to operations which are necessarily 
there .performed, and ought not to include the medicines, &c., 
required for treatment of disease, or the appliances required for the 
more diffientt na which are best performed in e hospitals. 

There are exam of field medicine-chests exhibited, but 
attention is more = Sent to the two army medicine-pan- 
piers exhibited by the British Government and to the model pannier 

by Count Breda. The former are baskets covered with 
we pee pln of medicines 
and of appliances and comforts, The contents are conve- 
niently arranged and securely packed, but hm have not been 
eelected with al reference to the requirements of the wounded. 
Bottles containing poisonous drugs are so as to be 
readily distinguished from those more simple ara 
‘The panniers wil) form an Their weight is 180 Ib. 
In connection with them is shown a “ Medical Field Oompanion,” 
a kind of ponch ce mwyry Es small assortment of m es and 
dressings. The weight of this pouch is 114 lb., and it is intended to 
be cared by hospital attendants, (See the Illustrations, engraved 
on page 245, 
The panniers in Count Breda’s collection have been arranged by 
Mr. Arrault. besides instruments 


requi 
Th lighter than wooden canteens, and they 
to the contents, It that one of those 


contents, 


to contain &c., more 

of battle, and fended fo be cared. by 

infantry regiments. knapsacks 

Gontny for fifty wounded. 

Count Breda also exhibited a model pack 

ital attendante. The 

assortment of dressi &c., similar to 

infantry attendant, 


neas, and the shabrac and 








tent. The meer ing of this equipment are the invention of M. 
Cogent, retire Captain in the French cavalry, and some special 
advantages are claimed for them. The saddle is said to be strong, 
very light, cheap, and well adapted to cavalry service. Its frame- 
work is made of rolled iron, and so formed that it can be adjusted 
to any horse. 

A medical ponch, intended for small detachments which are not 
accompanied by medical officers. is worthy of attention. 

Among the instruments for which merit is claimed is a “ coupe- 
jee or knife for cutting off the boots of men wounded in the 

oot. 

For the removal of wounded from the field of battle a great 
number of contrivances have been proposed and exhibited; but a 
large proportion are wanting in qualities desirable for the purpose. 
There is no one example which combines all the‘conditions necessary 
to produce a good litter, and which may be stated to be— 

1) ~~ ml of construction, with means of taking to pieces, so 
as to facilitate transport and the replacing of dama 

(2) Lightness, so far asis consistent with strengt 
being carried by one man. 

(3) Means of placing the appliances on wheels, with good springs 
or suspension, so as to travel over rough ground with easy motion, 
and thereby facilitate and expedite the removal of wounded, 

4) Cheapness and durability. 

f the stretchers exhibited, there are none which appear better 
adapted to field service than the English War Department bearer, 
consisting of two poles and canvas sacking. It is strong, light, and 
cheap. The canvas can be easily detached, cleaned, or replaced ; 
and by a simple arrangement the stretcher can be placed on legs, so 
as to form a bedstead. 

No litter, however, can be satisfactory which requires two men for 
the removal of one; andattention is now being directed to wheeled 
litters, by means of which the wounded may be removed, more 
rapidly and with less fatigue, by half the number of men required 
for carrying the ordinary stretchers, 

In the Prussian section of the “Société de Secours” collection is 
shown a wheeled litter, constructed by Messrs. Neuss, of Berlin, 
which was used in the campaigns of 1865-6, and which is made of 
canvas stretched between two light wooden poles, and placed on 
springs affixed to an iron axle. The side poles are provided with 
handles at each end, so that the litter may be drawn, pushed, or 

ifted. It is provided with a hood to form a protection against rain, 


parts, 
; capability of 





and preps are attached to the poles, by means of which it can be 
supported. in a horizontal position when at rest. Litters of this 
pattern were uséd to transport wounded from Diippel to Flensborg 
(a distance of about twenty-five miles) in 1865, and it is said that's 
number were supplied to the French army in Mexico, and were there 
considered to have advantages over the mule-litters used in the 
French serviee, The litters of Nessrs. Meuss are light (weight 
about 110 Ib.), but do not admit of being packed in a small space, 
and are not so simple in construction as desirable. 

A wheeled stretcher will be found in Count Breda's collection, but 
it hae no springs, and admits of many improvements inv detail. 

Meeers, Fischer and Co, exhibit a wheeled litter which will carry 
two men—one lying, the other sitting. Conveyances of this kind 
(see Engraving, page 245) were proposed by Dr. Neudirfer, an 
Austrian military surgeon, and were used, it is said, with sticcess in 
the Schleswig-Holstein campaign of 1865. The example shown ap- 
pears to be teo complicated and expensive for military purposes, and 
it would not be easy to place a helpless patient in it. It is more 
economical in labour than Neuse’s litter, and if the construction could 
be simplified might, doubtlees, be advantageously used, 

It may be interesting to observe that litters of this kind were 
proposed for use in the Crimea, in February, 1855, by Mr. G. Evans, 
a surgeon in practice in London. They were examined by a 
board of army medical officers, but the report was unfavourable 
to their introduction into the military service, (See Medical Re- 
port, 1863). 

Any prejudice which may have existed against wheeled litters 
appears to have been removed by the reports of their success- 
ful use during the campaigns of 1865-6. And it may be expected 
that they will supersede, to a great extent, if not entirely, the 
cacolets or mule litters which enter largely into the equipment re- 
a mene by the Committee on Army Transport, (Appendix 
Yo. IIL.) 


The British War LL Ree shows a jointed stretcher, with hood, 
which can also be used as a chair or bed, This, if placed on wheels, 
would be a good type of litter. 

Messrs. Deane, of London Bridge, exhibit a stretcher forming 
also a bedstead, which deserves attention. 

The stretcher-mattrass in the English ambulance wag; 
of the best of its kind; it is provided with springs and fitted with 
rollers to facilitate ite insertion into the carriage. The springs, the 
material used for covering the mattrass, and other details could be 
improved. 

The American stretchers do not differ materially from the English 
patterns, and can equally be improved upon, 

Dr. Landa, of Milan, pro that hospital attendants shall wear 
a canvas apron, which can be used for carrying wounded. 

Numerous other devices for carrying wounded are exhibited; but, 
on practical trial, many failed to satisfy the conditions required, as 
to strength, &c.; and others are too costly for field service. 

The class of equipment which next merits attention is that con- 
nected with the ambalances, or field hospitals, 

It comprises medicine waggons or carts, ambulance waggons and 
mule litters, Hospital tents also form an im mt element in the 
ambulance equipment, and examples are exhi by Dr. Evans and 
by the “ Société de Secours” (Prussian Section) 

The medicine waggons in the collection of Dr. Evans are deserv- 
ing of attention; particularly that known as M. Perot's, said to 
have been largely used during the war in America. In this waggon 
the drawers and com ents are adapted to the carriage of medi- 
cines in bulk or in bottles ; and, by an ingenious arrangement, the 
latter are secured from fracture, A spring is placed under each 
bottle, which secures it in the compartment allotted to it, and ad- 
mits of its being readily taken out and replaced. The rear of the 
regen is 80 as to shelter the surgeon while dispensing. 
And a set of hand litters, and an amputating table, are carried. 

Count Breda exhibits a model of a m ne cart, the pecaliarity 
of which is, that it is constructed so that medicines and appliances 
shall be in boxes or knapsacks (as above a 
“ee assortments applicable to a certain number of wound 


m is one 


other utensils for 
twenty patients; also bo ning medical comforts and 
— examples of which are exhibited. 


e cart 8301b. when = , and 22401b, when loaded. 
The English ambulance ghs 1624 1b. including fittings ; 
it will carry eight two lying and six sitting. This as 
well as the store cart differ in but few details from the ordinary 


Cenapest Somuvee and carts, the wheels and framework being of a 


conveyance in general use in the French army is 
adaptation of the “ Voiture unique"’ in that curviep, cad 
it is believed, but a exhibited in the British 


being if . 
however, is not exhibited, and the French Govern- 
ambulance conveyances now in use experimentally — 


650 Ib., intended to be drawn by 

Ib., to be drawa by two 

carts is attended with disadvantages, 
to adopt them in a model ambulance 
cart were to p 


tolerable. Seoondly, there 
to the wounded if the horse 


to 

shown by the French Government is 
ten sitting, or two men sittiag 
appear to possess any of the 
ambulance conveyance, and which may 
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2. Convenient arrangement of beds and seats, with sufficient space 
and ventilation. 

8. Facility fo. mounting and for inserting the stretchers on which 
badly-wounded men could be placed. 

It is also very desirable that the waggons specially constructed for 
conveyance of sick should be light, so as not to require, under the 
ordinary circumstances of a campaign, more than two horses; and 
that they should admit of being easily turned in a small space, It 
is a question whether they should not be.driven from a seat rather 
than by a postillion. 

A suitable four-wheeled waggon, which could carry two, or, ou 
an em ney, four, Fv lying =, sg sitting, or which conld be 
arran o carry a la TO on of men sitting, mi Si 
conceived, be devised. pala ita G, might, 0 is 

Of the special conveyances exhibited, none possess the conditions 
desirable in ambulance conveyances to a greater de than those 
used in America, a of which are shown in Dr, Evans's col- 
lection, and in the shed for exhibition of American agricultural 
machinery. These waggons are of the character of light four- 
wheeled carriers’ carts, with extra springs and seats to adapt them 
to the Pony use for which they are intended to be applied. 
It is said that this class of waggon was adopted after the trial and 
failure of the heavier description still in use in France and England. 
Five waggons, being types of those used during the American War, 
are exhibi_ed. Of these the most interesting is 

The Howard ambulance waggon, a light, two-herse, four-wheeled 
carriage, designed to carry four persons (two recumbent and two 
sitting), or eight aiting, besides the driver; it is said to weigh 
1200Ib. The body of the waggon is mounted on elliptic springs, 
and the stretchers and mattresses are fixed on a second set of 
* counterpoise ” springs inside the carriage, which are said to modify 
or altogether prevent concussions, and contribute greatly to the 
safety and comfort of the patients transported. There is also con- 
nectcd with the waggon a sling for the suspension, if necessary, of 
wounded limbs, The cover is of canvas, and admits of perfect 
ventilation. The stretcher-mattrasses are furnished with rollers, 
£0 that the severely wovnded are placed in and removed from the 
carriage With but little disturbance, This waggon does not turn in 
as small a epace as desirable; the seats are not sufficiently wide or 
deep, and it is difficult to get into them. 

Dr, Evans also exhibits a waggon, called “the Wheeling ambu- 
lance,” of a kind extensively used by the Government of the United 
States during the war; but with improvements proposed by Mr. 
Perot, of Philadelphia. The improvements comprise the application 
of springs of caoutchouc attached to levers springing from the axle- 
trees, s0 as to give easy movement, Indiarubber springs are not, 
however, found to anewer in very hot climates. 

A weggon made by Brainard, of Boston, will carry four persons 
recumbent or ten persons sitting; and the example exhibited was 
used for hcespital service for several months, 

Another waggon is one of thirty given by the citizens to the 
firemen of Philadelphia, who volunteered to convey the sick soldiers 
across the city from the Baltimore to the New York station, a dis- 
tance of four miles, Three thousand soldiers were transferred from 
station to station by these conveyances, 

An American waggon (Rucker), shown in the agricultural 
machinery shed (Avenne Suffren), is worthy of notice. It differs in 
some details from the Howard ambu'ance waggon; and, in place of 
the “ covnterpoire ” se inside, the waggon has a second set of 
springs underneath. Jt will carry four persons lying, and is said te 
weigh 1490 Ib, 

It will be noticed that all the American waggons are light, 
drawn by two horses, and driven from aseat. They carry from 
four to ten persons besides the driver, 

The Italian committee of the “Société de Secours” exhibit an 
hospital waggon, designed and constructed by Mr, Locati, a carriage- 
builder at Turin, This carriage is an omnibus, with coupé, and 
driver's seat in front. The coupé will hold three persons sitting, and 
in the interior may be placed five patients recambent—one on the 
floor and two on each side. The upper bed on each side can be 
lowered by means of a handle in rear of the carriage, so as to 
admit of the patient being placed on it more easily. The interior 
can also arranged so as to carry five sitting and two recumbent 
or ten sitting. In boxes attached to the carriage are stowed the 
medicines, medical comforts, and utensils neces:ary for the number 
of patients conveyed, so that the conveyance forma a complete 
travelling hospital. 

It is said that carriages constructed after this model were used te 
transport a large proportion of the badly-wounded volunteers who 
served in the Tyrol during 1866 ; and that, when used for ten persons, 
they were easily drawn by two horses, 

An ambulance waggon exhibited by the Swiss committee deserves 
notice. It consists of a platform on low wheels, and can be arranged 
so as to carry four persons lying or twelve sitting. The carriage is 
well suspended, and is said to be light of draught; but it is a ques- 
tion whether the small front wheels would not make its motion 
very uneasy on n 

ambulance 


, the French some years since organised a com- 
plete field‘ambulance, the stores for which as well as the are 
‘carried on mules specially trained and selected for that purpose. 


atten 
the conveyance of equipment and thirty-three for that of sick, 

There are two kinds of mule-litters—the “ cacolet,” so-called from 
its resemblance to the contrivances used in conveying milk (“caque 
au lait”) and the litiéres. The former is a kind of arm-chair, one 
being slung at each side of the pack-saddle, in which the sick or 
wounded soldier sits upright. The second is a couch similarly 
carried, in which the man lies down, and is protected from sun or 
rain by a hood, 

Examples of “ cacolets” and “litiéres” are exhibited by the French 
Government, by Dr, Ta and in the collection of the “ Société 
de Secours;” but this kind of transport is not looked upm as a 
model same in cases where wheeled transport cannot be made 
available. 

for removal of wounded from the field of battle on cacolets, a 
large proportion of attendants and well-trained animals are required ; 
and loss of time results from the ———- necessary in placing the 
wounded on the animals, especially if the mules are in any degree 
restive. For transport on the march the motion of cacolets is 
probably easier than that of the old type of ambulance waggon, but 
not eo much eo as that of the 


For the con of invalids from the hospitals 
pam ey bs et S$ 
eral hospitals, use to inary transport 
ae of food, &c., are brought up for arm: 


ne, which the supplies 
conllens eG ceeaee to contrive arrangements by whi 


such conveyances or railway carriages may be made fit for the 
conv: of sick. With this view, it has been sa, t each 
invalid shall be provided with a spring litter, to placed in the 
wa , or that the litters should be suspended in some way, 

bly by interior springs similar to those of the Howard 
bulance 


ihe Baden committee of pny Hy nat exhibits an 
arran ent for suspend itters way carriages ; and 
M. Lecati, of Turin, cubits © plan for fitting up a third-clasa 
carriage as a hospital waggon. 

The most interesting example of this class of conveyance is a 


a el cars used by the United States 
| Comm and bited by Dr. Evans. The model (oa 
seale of 4) isa facsimile of a “sanitary car” im all its details, and 


shows couches, dispensary, of heating and ven- 





means 
tilation ; externally, it represents an ordinary American passenger- 
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car. The annexed drawing shows the mode in which the stretcher- 
mattresses were arranged. 

In cold weather the cars were heated by stoves, and fresh warm 
air was introduced from ducts leading into the carriage near the 
stove, 








MILITARY TELEGRAPHY AND SIGNALLING, 
Crass 37, 
BY MAJOR A. LEAHY, R.E. 


Great importance has at all times been attached to the arrange- 
ments for conveying intelligence with accuracy and rapidity 
during active warfare, but the influence of these arrangements on 
military operations has been largely increased by the use w 

may be made of railways in the movements and concentration of 


troops. 

The introduction of railways for ordinary travelling and trans- 

rt rendered necessary an improved system of signalling, and 
ed to’ the development of the electric telegraph as being incom- 
parably the quickest and most accurate means of conveying in- 
telligence. 

The English Government was the first to acknowledge the 
advantage which might be derived from using telgraphs for 
military communications ; and an equipment intended to accompany 
the army while on the march was sent out to the Crimea in 1854. 
There was not, however, any opportunity of testing its fitness for 
that purpose, and the matériel was used for establishing communi- 
cation between the British head-quarters and the ports of Kazatch 
and Balaklava. A light submarine cable was subsequently laid 
across the Black Sea from Varna, and the lines of telegraph were 
extended to the camps of the different divisions and to the trenches, 
s0 that there was uninterrupted telegraphic communication between 
the latter and London. 

Daring the Indian mutiny the telegraph wires were laid so as to 
keep pace with the advance of the Commander-in-Chief, and were of 
essential service in keeping up communication with the seat of 
Government, In this case the necessary equipment was improvised 
under the direction of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, R.E., to 
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COLLAPSING DRUM AND CONES FOR SIGNALS BY DAYLIGHT. 


t credit was accorded for the excellent arrangements made 
fficult circumstances. 
The French, during the war in Italy in 1859, turned the telegraphs 
of the country to account in keeping up communication along the 
line of and with their base. Nene “wo the 
telegra wee used by both armies. vantages 
derived from the use of te Se ot 
formation of equi its specially to military telegraphy 

the cugueiention Stion of coop tones in nearly every European 

army. 


whom 
under 


organisation of the military telegraph department of the 
British Army has not yet been completed ; but the estimates of the 


egraph possesses many advantages over 

other systems of conveying intelligence when the communications 

are secure, it is liable to interruption, and cannot 4 trusted in same 

where the lines of wire through a country the population o 

which is unfriendly. fe also requires some time, labour, and 
ing the first communications. 


to have recourse to 
lone, tolles of. eeegn, ond 20 





INTERNATIONAL 


Fic. 


PORTABLE SIGNALLING APPARATUS FOR SHORT DISTANCES, 


For communicating between an army and fleet signals are indis- 
pensable. 

Troops can be manceuvred by means of signals, and their appli- 
cation for this purpose will, it is expected, ome more general, 
as, owing to the distance at which armies may now be brought 
into action and the length of the lines of battle, it will poobehiy 
be found that orders, preliminary to the engagement, can be con- 
veyed more conveniently and expeditiously by means of signals 
than through the agency of mounted officers or orderlies. Sig- 
nalling was extensively used for this purpose during the civil war 
in America. 

A regular system of signalling is now being devised for use in the 
British Army, and it is intended that a proportion of men in each 
regiment or corps shall be instructed to act as signalmen. 

ere are two examples of signal apparatus shown in the Paris 
Exhibition :— 

1, The Austrian signal-post, in the military collection of that 
country, Gallery No. 6. 
ns Bolton and Colomb’s flashing signals, in the British Admiralty 
shed, 

The Austrian apparatus consists of a pole about 20 ft. high, 
having three discs of about 9in. diameter, arranged in the form of 
an equilateral triangle at the top. The two lower discs are moved 
by one handle and the top disc by another, so as to turn either 
surfaces or edges to the front. The message is transmitted by dis- 
playing the surfaces or edges in various positions. It is claimed 
that the use of three discs facilitates the communication ; but, on 
the other hand, an alphabet different from the Morse or other 
telegraph alphabet in common use has to be employed. 

Bolton and Colomb’s signal apparatus gives the means of convey- 








EXHIBITION. 


SIGNALLING (CLASS 8387), 


ing signals by long and short flash 
and dashes of the Morse alphabet The 

for land and sea service, and, with 

messages may be transmitted with considerable speed ; seventeen 
words per minute is stated to have been attained, 


It will best be explained by the following extracts 
descriptions :— w . es 

“Flashing signals are made the motion of any single object. 
In most instances the obj ya ay ft f-~ , and 
in others it is made to ge its position, so that one position shall 
represent the ap ce and the other the of the 
object. The symbols are determined by successive appearances and 
disappearances at regulated intervals, constantly recurring after a 
fix ae, @ manner precisely similar to those of revolving or 
flashing lights in lighthouses.” 

“The appearances of the object are termed ‘fl ’ and are of 
two lengths, termed respectively ‘short’ and ‘long’ flashes, which 
are used in combination to express the signs required, The long 
flash is usually about a second and a half in duration, and the 
short flash about half a second.” 

In the daytime the different a tus shown in figures 1, 2, 3, 
and 4 may be used, under the varying circumstances of service. At 
short distances no apparatus is necessary, the simple waving of the 
arm, with a hat, flag, handkerchief, &c., being perfectly efficient ; 
or the flashes may be represented 7 long and short soun 

At night signals are made by the exposure and obscuration of 
a single light; the lengths of the intervals and flashes, and the 
period of their recurrence, may be regulated by machinery, in order 
that the signals may be absolutely free from error, which is never 
the case when they are dependent on the skill of the operator, and 
also to facilitate the continued repetition of the signals which in 
naval signalling is often necessary. 

“Tn all cases the signals are made in precisely the same manner ; 
so that an observer, having seen one ap us in use, may be able 
to read and make signals with sont other description of apparatus 
without further instruction.” (See Illustrations on page 248) 


= 7 















































SHUTTERS FOR SIGNALS BY DAYLIGHT, 


Fig. 1 represents a collapsing drum, which is used for distant and 
other signals in the daytime ; A shows the drum extended by the line 
c, representing an exposure of the light ; and B the drum collap-ed, 
representing a concealment of the light. 

The drum is to be hoisted where most convenient; 20 ft. is a suf- 
ficient height for the most distant signals; it is self-collapsing, and 
is worked by hand. 

Fig. 2 represents an Loe which consists of a pair of col- 
lapsing cones, on a staff, fitted on a principle resembling the open- 
ing and closing of an umbrella, the apparatus closed, and 
B open. 

ig. 3 represents an apparatus to be used for permanent stations, 
It may be made of any size, corresponding to the distance required 
to transmit signals. An mag exposing a surface of 72 sq. ft., 
as at B, gives a range of fi miles in clear weather. It consists 
of a series of shutters, each working on __— and all connected 
together in such a manner as to move simultaneously by the motion 
of the handle c. When the shutters lie horizontal, as at a, re- 
presenting the obscured state of the light, an observer sees nothing, 
—s a short distance, the slight skeleton frame is unseen; but 
when the shutters lie vertical, as at B, representing an exposure of 
the light, a v: g by this 
apparatus may 

disa 


A shows 


the 
‘painted 


. 4 represents an apparatus to be used for short distances, 

rable, It consists of a light disc on a handle, 
its extremity. The disc is painted white on 
the other, so as to employ either side, ac- 


Bolton has produced a portable 
distances up to twenty-five miles 
lime light, and a combination 


CAPTAIN COLOMB’S SIGNAL-BOX FOR WORKING THE LIME-LIGHT, 
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PARIS 


MILITARY 


of lenses for directing the rays on any desired point. The light is a 
modification of that which was many years used for trigono- 
metrical observations, in connection with the survey, and 
known as the Drummond Light, There is a movable disc for dis- 
playing and obscuring the light, acted on by a lever, which may be 
worked by hand or by means of an apparatus, devised by Captain 
Colomb, R.N., called a signal-box ; and of which the following is a 
creneeen See Illustration on page 248) :— 

The signal-box contains a barrel or cylinder, which is turned by 
means of the handle p, The surface of the barrel is occupied by 
pins and bars representing several series of flashes, each representing 
a number or letter. They are so arranged that after the first series 
has passed any point a slight interval elapses before the next com- 
mences, and so on. At the end of the last series and commencement 
of the first there is an interval amounting to a fourth of the circum- 
ference of the barrel, The object of these intervals is to separate the 
series from one another, and, as every signal is continuously repeated 
till answered, the long interval is required to distinguish the begin 
ning and end of the message transmitted. ' 

Parallel to the barrel is an iron bar, es which keys travel hori- 
zontally; and above the bar there is a flat brass plate, termed the 
director, on which each series of flashes is distinguished, and slots 
are placed opposite each series for the reception of the keys. The 
revolution of the barrel causes the pins on its surface to operate on 
the keys, which transmit their motion toa lever, and through the 
line o to the lamp-shade. ‘ 

It is, therefore, only necessary to place the keys in the slots cor- 























INTERNATIONAL 


HOSPITAL AND BARRACK BUILDINGS 


responding to any required set of flashes and then to turn the handle 
continuously to produce a revolving series of flashes, corresponding 
to the setting of the instrument, with unfailing a 
a exhibited is adapted to the naval 

it 


of signals, 
MM may be constructed so as to work any code or 

P 

Captain Bolton’s lime-light, being obtained by the ignition of a 
_ of lime from the heat = ; by the soclbustion of oxygen 
and hydrogen requires for its maintenance an apparatus 
which the gases will be produced, id 

He has exhibited this apparatus in a portable form, but it is desir- 
able that a light which is capable of being produced in a more simple 
“~~ should be devised. 

ith this object Captain Bolton has also proposed and exhibited 
a lamp in which the light is produced by the combustion of magne- 
sium wire supplied to a focus by means of clockwork, The appa- 
ratus, as exhibited, and the wire are expensive. 

If a satisf light be produced it may be expected that the 
flashing system of signalling will be more extensively applied, and 
it is, therefore, very irable that the attention of manufacturers 
should be directed to the subject with the object of devising a light 
which shall be powerful, simple, portable, and cheap. 

A light produced by the combustion of petroleum has recently 
been pro; for which is claimed the foregoing qualities, 

An application of the electric light to = purpose would appear 
desirable ; but, as at present uced, necessary apparatus is 
wanting in cheapness and portability. . 















EXHIBITION, 
(CLASS 37). 


Lights of the character suitable for distant signalling 


t may be 
applied to another mili viz., that of illuminating an 
enemy’s works at ‘ore, has been usually effected 


by means of 
ton iron frame, covered with canvas, 
composition, and woolded over what may be distinguished as the 


cylindrical part with cord or vents bein i 

upper end for the composition to run out of. —— 
balls are projected from a mortar, so as to fall on the 

which Sy desired to re They give however, but . mained 

sphere 0’ are com ely useless if they roll 

into hollows in the greund; if they fall into 

—-s aot ey marsh or med they 

To remove 


smo 

objection Colonel Boxer, R.A., devised a very 
ingenious apparatus, called ii ~ “ 
which ie shown in the Royal Laboratory case (British war material), 


per case, and which 
owever, some uncer- 






























































































































































SECTION SHOWING 


THE MODE 


OF VENTILATION IN WINTER. 











SIDE VIEW OF STOVE. 


SECTION SHOWING THE MODE OF VENTILATION IN SUMMER, 


HOSPITAL PAVILION OF THE CONSTRUCTION ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT,—SEE NEXT PAGE. 


the Confederates from repairing it. 
i Ee and reflector, by which the und 
be illuminated, is exhibited 


heads. 
First, The lines of communication constructed for aes ge the 
during a campaign and used for conveying orders from the - 
quarters of an = to the detached corps, and also whe os. 
up the communications with the base of operations. This class 

telegraph usually consists of two parts—a “field equipment,” de- 
signed to accompany the army and to lay the wires rapidly, so as to 
keep up communication between the several bodies of troops during 


the marches and mancouvres of a campaign ; a “ reserve equi’ t, 
© ae Spee 8 Se - 
operations, permanent lines 

an occupied country. 

Secondly. The permanent lines of used for connecting 
works of or mili posts, and which may be 

noti intelligence as to an enemy's movements, or with the 
ob: of regulating the ranges of 


anent lines of telegraph have beaa’ eotatliehens in 
—— 


has devised a scheme for distances 
defences of by signalling checrvations talen chusite- 
neously at t forts, eg — Ay ph LG 
Cae & te sey, sate See = of com t in- 
structors, these lines, portability being an 
yet gh 7, a hey 
however, a transmit with rapidity 
and itis further desirable that the messages should recorded 








cumstances, the advan of the former being that they may be 
more easily concealed and protected from malicious injury. 

The “ field telegraph” equipment should have a military organisa- 
tion and form a constituent part of an army in the field. 

“The “reserve” pay may be organised in time of war by 
the employment of clerks and workmen, under such regula- 
tions and superintendence as the general officer in command may 

rove. 

t is not within the province of this paper to state the relative 
technical qualities of the different ki of telegraph instrument, 
wire, &c., as this will be done by the reporter on class 64. The 
following remarks must therefore understood to have for their 
object the indication of the points in which the different kinds of 


apparatus are interesting in regard to their application to military 


e Austrian Government shows (Gallery No, 6) drawings and 
examples of the field ay equi t in the military 
service of that country, w’ are t interest, as being the 
only ones of the kind exhibited. e equipment is light and 
portable, and is said to answer for laying down lines of wire very 


—_ It is made up as follows — 

° office carriage, an example of which is shown, containing 
the instruments, batteries, 4c, os the cabriolet form, 
and conveniently arranged for writing, It is intended to be 


wire is coppe’ . 
and weighs about 701b, per mile. The poles 
are about 20 ft. long, 2 in. diameter, slightly tapering, and are carried, 
in the proportion of one for each hundred yards of wire. The poles 
are with round-headed iron spikes, to which gutta-percha 
can readily be attached, A pole and insulator would weigh 


about 20 1b, ts 
a vertical 
fenew ann be 


(Birmingham 


8. A hand-barrow, which is specially arranged 
drum for laying out or coiling up the wire, The 
wheeled 
account of its 


Beaks Gey to porteesed over tnauieted on 
— autem, and. the fecliiny wile which ih ems be Aued 
Eedtsd wine oun, cx th ether tend, be held 0 Oo Gund, es 


not to attract notice; and it does away with the necessity for - 
ing a large proportion of posts, Insulated wires suitable for maili- 
tary ee SS ae Siemens (England), Mdme, 
Bonis, and Rattier et Cie. (France). 

The cost of insulated wire much exceeds that of wire. 


bP ene day = of protection required ; but a wire 
of No, 16 guage can be well insulated at a total weight of about 
230 Ib. per mile. 


Hooper's cable consists of a metallic conductor, insulated, 
a thin coating of raw indiarubber; then, by a mixture of he 
rabber and oxide of zinc; next, by a ing of vulcanised india- 
rubber—the whole being subjected to a very temperature. An 
outer protection of felt, tape, or hemp, tarred, is applied to land 
_— and to this is added, for submarine purposes, a protection of 


rubber, and over .. — 
ta when required, wound round e. 

SWeneh cies Sedat to Gis Maetal ty itis of pitts. 
The instruments which may be used with mili are 
of the following kinds :— r ial eet 
1, Needle instruments.—2, Dial instftinents,—3, Recording in- 


struments.—4, Sounders. 


The claimed for needle instruments are that 
are simple, portable, easily repaired, but fee 
currents of , and 


require 
in a very portable Ih b sem, boweren, Slaps enavesten 
a D convenient 
to or use batteries, The instruments cannot be worked 
by an Yeexperienced person, and they do not leave & record of the 
instruments are frequently worked by magneto electricity. 
an important advantage in coaneries oh voltaic batteries ans 


liable to freeze. i £, portable, and can be used by any 

in it without . The disadvan 

cha nh the slowame of Gemmuenteation’ the fof pore 
poet pe ee current is used, and the 
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(England), Siemens (England and Prussia), Guillot and Gatchet 
(France), Marcus (Vienna), and many others. : 

Marcus, of Vienna, exhibits a dial instrument, with seat and table 
fo arranged that the whole can be readily carried by a soldier. 
Recording instruments suitable for military purposes are shown by 
Siemens und by Digney Freéres, Paris, They are both of the Morse 
type, but with polarised electro magnets ; and with each the mes- 
sage is recorded in ink by dots and dashes on a slip of paper which 
is gradually unwound by clockwork. . t 

‘he Austrians also use a Morse recorder with clockwork in a com- 
pact form. : 

Recording instruments possess advantages over others in accuracy 
and speed, as well as in the more important matter of leaving a record 
ef the message. The greater responsibility which devolves on the 
operator when messages are recorded tends to care in their transmis- 
sion, and in military telegraphs this is most important. They can 
also be used on lines charged either with voltaic electricity or by 
currents induced from permanent magnets. They require, how- 
ever, more perfect insulation than the needle instruments, and are 
not eo easily repaired if once out of order. 7 Y ; 

Siemens exhibit a contact plate to be used with their recording 
instrument, by means of which a person unacqaainted with the 
Morse alphabet can send messages in a perfectly accurate manner 
by simply passing a steel pin connected with the circuit along 

coves in which the contacts necessary to — the required 
etters are arranged. The development of this arrangement will 
very much simplify the use of recording instruments of the Morse 


Of the “sounders” exhibited, the most interesting is a small 
instrument bearing the name of J. D, Caton, Illinois (shown in the 
American Court, Gallery No. 3), contained in a box measuring about 
7 in, in length, 8 in. in width, and jin, high. It is said to be used 
by guards on railway-trains; and by attaching the instrament at 
any point on a charged line, messages can be received and trans- 
mitted, or a message passing through the line can be read, 
Anecdotes have been told of lines having been tapped during the 
American War with instruments of this class, so that information 
was obtained by persons for whom it was least intended, 

Siemens exhibit a sounder, which may be worked with feeble 
currents of electricity, or with badly-insulated wires ; it is larger 
than the American instrument, 

founders may be very useful to officers and others employed to 
reconnoitre a fortress or enemy’s position at night. The person 
reconnoitring would in this case take with him a small sounder 
attached to a coil of very light insulated wire, which would be kept 
constantly charged with electricity from a battery in the trenches, 
or other safe position, By means of the sounder he could transmit 
information as to his movements or observations to the officer in 
ebarge of the covering force, E 

The disadvantages of sounders are that they require skilful 
eperators, leave no record of the messages, and can only be used 
en lines charged by battery power, 








MILITARY HOSPITAL AND BARRACK BUILDINGS, 
Cass 37, 
BY MAJOR LEAHY, R.E, 

Dvnise the twelve years which have elapsed since the last Paris 
Exhibition great attention has been directed to the construc- 
tion, equipment, and administration of military hospitals and 
barracks ; valuable statistics have been collected, important principles 
of construction have been enunciated and carried out, the system of 
hospita) administration has been improved, and greater importance 
has been attached to sanitary science in all its branches, It is not 
proposed in the present report to do more than indicate, in a very 
general way, the improvements illustrated in this Exhibition of 
1867, and for further particulars reference should be made to the 
published reports of the commissions which have inquired into the 
subject. . 

‘The following are some of the more interesting reports, &c., on 
barrack and hospital construction and administration :— 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Sanitary Condition of the Army (London, 1858); General Report 
of Commission for improving the Sanitary Condition of Barracks 
and Hospitals (London, 1861); Etude sur les Hopitaux Consideré 
sans le Rapport de leur Construction, &c., par M. Armand Masson 
(Paris,1862) ; Suggestions in regard of Sanitary works required for im- 
roving Indian Stations (London, 1864) ; Report descriptive of the 
Frerbest Hospital by Captain Galton (lite R.E.), F.R.S., Assistant 
Under Secretary of State for War (London, 1865); La Commission 
Sanitaire des Etats Unis, par T. W. Evans (Paris, 1867) ; Notes on 
Nursing, by Miss Nightingale, third edition ; Regulations for 
Medical Officers and Purveyors (British Army). 

The English Government has, more than that of any other 
country, duected its attention to improvements in permanent 
military hospitals and barracks. In 1857 a Royal Com- 
mission, under the presidency of the late Lord Herbert, was 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary state of the Army, 
and on the recommendation of this Commission a committee was 
nominated to follow up the inquiry, and make recommendations 
in detail as to the improvements to be effected in barrack and hos- 
pital construction. Acting on the recommendations, of these bodies, 
and supported by the influence which attached to the opinions 
expressed by Lord Herbert and others, the successive Ministers of 
War have proposed and obtained the sanction of Parliament and of 
the nation to an expenditure on military dwellings far in excess of 
that which had been incurred prior to the Crimean War, and the 
result has been that im no country are the troops, especially the 
private soldiers, so well housed as in the new hospitals and barracks 
which have been constructed within the last ten years. 

A building has been constructed at the expense of the British 
Government in the of the Paris Exhibition whicn affords 
examples of some of approved types of arrangement in permanent 

rracks ; and, acho structure is of a temporary character, 
and has been roughly finished, it will give an idea of the principles 
adopted, and of the nature of the accommodation now provided for 
British coldiers, 

In the collection of Dr. Evans, and in the American section of 
the main building, gallery No. 2, will be found models and plans 
of some of the general hospitals established by the United States 
Government for the reception of soldiers disa during the civil 
war of 1861-4, 

In the Austrian section, gallery No. 6, of the main building 
= be found plans of a new barrack now being constructed at 

jenna, 

The French Government exhibit models of most of the barrack 
buildings erected at the camp at Chalons ; but models of hospitals do 
not appear among the selection. 

2 hospital construction and army adminis- 
tration not, however, been in France. The earlier 
examples of the type of building which is now most generally 
approved are to be found in the Lariboisitre Hospital in Paris, and in 
oon military hospital at Vincennes, 

statistics of French army in Algeria show that the im- 
ements which have been introduced since 1848 in the sanitary and 
orpital arrangements of that army have reduced the mortality to one 


third the Which formerly obtained. 
In Eng the proportion of men constantly sick is, at certain 
stations where 


d constructions have been adopted, less than 
half the average number under treatment before accommodation was 
provided on thé écale now considered n ° 


In India the sanitary improvements which are now being carried out 
promise to pfoduce a most important effect on the health of the 


—_ em in that country, 
ese and other advantages are due to the interest taken in 
sa Matters, and they must be satisfactory, not only to the 


scientific Men by whom the questions have been investigated, and 
who have the im ements, but also to the statesmen 
and others who have urged the subject on the consideration of 


overhments. — - 
It ought, also, to be satisfactory to the public bodies or nations by 
whom the wry funds have been provided, to know that the ex- 
penhditure incurred has produced good results, 











The leading sanitary principles to be ob:erved in the constrac- 
be of military hospitals and barracks have been laid dowa as 

ollow -— 

1, Avoid the collection under a single roof of too large a number 
of persons—especially of sick. 

2, Give ample floor and cubic space, 

8. Provide abundant ventilation direct from the outer air. 

The position of a barrack must primarily be determined by mili- 
tary considerations, and that of the accessory regimental hospital is 
generally regulated by the site of the barracks, 

The advantages to sought for, and which should not, without 
sufficient reason, be dispensed with, are :— 

1. Avoidance of marshes and stagnant water, which might give 
rise to malaria, 

2. Abundant water-supply. 

8. Sufficient elevation for drainage to an accessible outfall. 

4. Porous subsoil, 

5. Ample space, not only for the healthy disposal of buildings, 
but a'so-for exercise and recreation. 

The structural arrangement of military buildings should provide 
for the maintenance of discipline and for adminstration under 
military regulations; but in the construction of hospitals the main 
object sought—viz., the recovery of the largest number of sick men 
to health in the shortest possible time—should never be lost sight 
of, Hence if, for very special reasons, a barrack be placed on a 
site which is not, or cannot be made, healthy, the possibility of 
placing the hospital elsewhere should be considered. 

The principles which govern the construction of permanent build- 
ings can generally be more or less applied in the field; and, ifa 
pressure for hospital accommodation should arise, it will be better to 
provide temporary sttuctures, arranged in accordance with recognised 
sanitary principles, rather than to oceupy houses which do not fulfil 
the conditions requisite for the preservation or restoration of health. 

This was the opinion of the sani commission of the United 
States, and was acted on by the Government of that country, in 
the provision of hospital accommodation on the very large scale 
Paes to provide for the reception of men disabled during the 

vil War. 

Some idea of the vast extent of the operations of the sanitary 
administration of the United States army may be formed from con- 
sideration of the fact that in August, 1864, the number of hospitals 
was 214, and that accommodation was provided for 133,800 beds, of 
which 97,751 were occupied. 

The American hospitals were generally made up of a number of 
wooden huts containing from thirty to sixty beds, the construction 
and general arrangements being in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the British Comm of 1857, 

The annexed I]lustrations, 249, will, better than any written 
description, convey an idea mode of construction adopted. It 
represents only a single ward, The number and arrangement of 
wards are varied in each case. The offices for administration and 
accommodation of the hospital staff, &c., were provided in sepa- 
trate structures, 

The a oe the principal features of the mode of con truc- 
tion which has been generally approved for military hospitals :— 

1, The arrangement of the wards in pavilions is that which is 
considered to carry out most fully the principles of isolation and 
ventilation from the outer air. 

Hespitals for any given number can be built on this system, and 
it has the advantage of being readily adapted to any form of site, 
but it requires a considerable extent of ground in order that tha 
pavilions may be completely separated from each other. A plan of 
a small hospital on this system is annexed, (See the Illustrations 
engraved, page 249.) 

2. General itals should be made up of a number of indepen- 
dent pavilions, arranged according to the nature of the ground, and 
connected for administrative purposes in such a manner as to prevent 
the emanations from one pavilion passing into another. 

3. No pavilion should contain more than two floors of wards, and 
it is very desirable that the pavilion should run north and south, so 
+ oy as large a surface of the building as possible may be exposed to 
the sun, 

4. Hospital wards should not contain more than thirty-two beds ; 
the width should not be less than 24 ft, the height 14 ft.; the wall 
space not less than 7ft, 3in, per bed, which will give a superficial 
area of not less than 87ft. and a cubic space of 1200 ft, for each 

tient, In tropical climates the cubic space should not be leas than 


500 ft. 
5. For lighting and ventilating wards the arrangements which 
have been recommended are as follow :—Windows, to open at top 
and bottom, to be provided on opposite sides of the wards, the beds 
being arranged between the windows, Inlets to be provided betweea 
the windows for fresh air, and flues for carrying off heated air—both 
inlets and flues being near the ceiling. The total sectional area of 
the outlets to be from 10 to 15 square inches per patient, according 
to the heights of the flue. 

6, The grates for hospital and barrack purposes shown in the War 
Department building deserve special attention. These warm the 
rooms partly by direct radiation and partly by warming slightly a 
large mass of fresh air taken from the outer atmosphere. The air is 
led, by means of horizontal flues, to a fire-brick chamber behind or 
around the grates, and thence disseminated through the rooms by 
flues and inlets arranged for the purpose, In hospitals the grates 
should, if possib'e, be placed in the centre of the ward, the smoke- 
flue being carried horizontally under the floor, and the fiae to warm 
fresh air admitted along its side and led to the fire-brick chambers in 
the stove, whence it passes into the ward. 

7. Suitable offices should be provided for each ward, the closets 
and sinks being of the best construction, efficiently drained, and cat 
off from the wards by a ventilated lobby. 

An arrangement of a building with this object is shown in the 
type of a ward which forms part of the building erected in the park 
by the British War Department. 

8, Among the important items of hospital construction must be 
classed —— for cooking, which will be noticed in the 

rt on class 20, 
. The walls and ceilings of wards should be lined with parian 
cement or other material which will not absorb moisture containing 
organic matter, and which can be cleansed pee 


washing. 
10, The win of wards should be dou | OF glazed with plate 
om ie Ge of saving heat. 
1l, The u 


of the doors in large wards should be glazed, 
80 as to facilitate i 


inspection. 
Fe, | cemerermnerer er etigres eye a tenthes nA pepe 
rs, &c. 

The sanitary principles which the construction of wards 
for the reception of sick are aes angilactte to barrack-rooms 
intended for occupation by a number of men in health, the details 
should therefore be arranged with reference to the numbers to be 
accommodated and the amount of expenditure which it may be 
intended to incur, 

It is desirable that, in each country, a unit of size should be laid 
down for barrack-rooms, the num accommodated —- a 
certain proportion to the strength of a regiment or corps; and that 
barracks or any given size d be constructed by simply increasing 
the number of units. 

The following are details of some of the improvements which have 
been effected in barrack construction within the last few years :— 

1. Barrack-rooms are constructed to contain from twenty to 
thirty beds, with a wall space of not less than 5 ft. and a cubic 
space of not less taan 600 ft. bed; the height of the rooms being 
from 11 ft. to 12ft,; breadth, 20ft. to 22ft.; windows, equal to 
about half the number of beds, arranged on opposite sides of the 
room, 

2. Sergeants’ rooms open from the ge or landing leading to 
the barrack-room ; and at one end of the latter, and separated from 
it by a ventilated lobby, are placed the n ablution-rooms, &c, 

8, The means of ventilation and the nouns barracks gene- 
rally have been very materially improved. tchens, cleaning- 
rooms, and offices are built away from the barrack-rooms, Qooking- 
ranges of improved construction, which consume a small quantity 
of fuel, are provided, and the men are instructed in cooking by 


sergeants specially trained for the purpose, 
J 


4, Day-rooms, well lighted, plainly but comfortably furnished, 





and supplied with games, newspapers, &c., are provided, The daye 
rooms are, in the latest plans, placed near the cantee s, and liber y 
is allowed, within reasonable bounds, for recreation and for obtaining 
refreshment, so that soldiers are no longer driven to resort to public- 
houses, Facilities are afforded to the troops for managing ther 
own canteens and for appropriating the profits to regimental im- 
provements. 

5. Schools, workshops, and drill-sheds are providel. Gymnas'a 
are being gradually constructed in all large barracks, gymnastic 
exercise being made a part of the ordinary drill. 

6, Special quarters are constructed for married soldiers, axd also 
houses and apparatus for washing linen, 

In respect of cavalry stables, a consideration of the various 
existing buildings has led to a recommendation that the construction 
indicated in the annexed plan should be adopted as that best suited 
for preserving the health of horses, The characteristics of this plan 
are :— 

1, An arrangement of the stalls which admits of the perfect 
lighting and ventilation of each. The stalls are usually arranged on 
each side of the building, with windows above each, and air-bricks, 
admitting the outer air, are placed at a low level so as to afford fresh 
air to the horse when lying down at night. 

2. Open roofs, partially glazed, and with ventilators in the ridge, 
Lofts or other constructions over the stalls are objected to as inter- 
———— ridge ventilation. 

8. A wide central e between the stalls. _ 

4. Provision of im ous paving, drainage being effected by 
means of a open drains with rapid slopes, and not by covered 

or 

Two stalls of approved construction may beseen in the British War 
Department building. 








FURNITURE, CLOTHING, AND FOOD, FROM ALL 
SOURCES, REMARKABLE FOR USEFUL QUALITIES COMBINED WITH 
CHEAPNESS,—CLAss 91, 


BY R. H. SODEN SMITH, EsQ. 


Crass 91 is defined as including Furniture, Clothing, and Food of 
all kinds, distinguished by the qualities of utility combined with 
cheapness, It is, therefore, an epitome of the important groups 3, 4, 
and 7—namely, furniture, clothing and personal ornament, and 
food—and includes thirty-three whole classes, and occasionally 
objects from some others; but it is distinguished from these, an‘? 
rendered in some degree definite, by the price being required to 
be stated with every object, asa point for consideration in judging 
of its merit. 

The importance of the objects forming class 91 is too obvion: te ree 
quire much comment, The abundance and the perfection of their 
supply test the advance in civilisation of any country ; the home life of 
the bulk of the population can be judged of by their use ; and, if ac»m- 
paratively comfortable home-life be secured, by food, clothing, and 
furniture, at reasonable price, it is needless to repeat here the trite 
conclusions—which are not the less important for their triteness—as 
to the moral effect of such advantages upon the humbler classes of 
any population. 

erefore, these objects of small domestic economy, apt enough to 
be overlooked or despised in a universal exhibition, have, notwith- 
standing their little external attraction, an importance of which the 
ordinary visitor may not be aware, and of which it is not oat of 
place to remind him, They possess little external attraction; they 
are wanting in beauty of form or in excellence of colour, and yet 
they surround the daily life of the mass of our people, almost in- 
sensibly influencing the eye and the mind. It is, moreover, notable 
that the want of art-beauty in these homely objects is most conspicuous 
among nations claiming to be the highest according to the present 
scale of civilisation. The people whom we are content to regard as 
semi-civilised—Oriental nations, tribes of Northern Africa, races in 
the distant parts of the Russian Empire—show an understanding of 
colour, at least, which renders their otherwise rude household goods 
models for the skilful European to study and strive to imitate. Art is 
not thus instinctive among Western nations, The objects that minister 
to the daily wants and conveniences of common life are for the most 
part wholly wanting—and it is a lamentable want—in every quality 
that can give pleasure to the eye. 

The whole household furniture, carpets, fittings, objects of daily 
nee, complete clothing of young and old, may be selected from the 
contents of class 91, and yet not one object found which ministers 
in the smallest degree to that art-instinct which is gratified by the 
commonest productions of Oriental workmanship ; neither colour nor 
form is truly understood by any of those who have contributed their 
quota to the heterogeneous series which forms this class. Utility is 
the wofessed object of everything exhibited; and, while it may be 
admitted that this object is frequently attained with ingenuity, it is 
to be regretted that in its necessary attainment the workm wm never 
even deviates into good taste or strays as it were by accident into the 
slightest appreciation of beauty. Where any exception can be made 
to this censure it will be found hereafter studiously noted, A French 
writer, indeed, observes, as one of his conc'usions from the considera- 
tion of the whole contents of the class, that cheapness has not 
been obtained, as far as France is conceracd, at the expense of 

ood taste. We should be glad could we agree in his conclusion ; 
but not only as regards France, but also with respect to all other 
countries represented, we are compelled to arrive at one entirely the 
opposite, 

n the objects composing this class, according as they are farni- 
ture, objects of domestic use, or clothing, there is room for taste to 
display itself, notwithstanding the essential requirement of cheap- 
ness, either in general ontline, asin pottery ; in colour, as in carpet, 
mate, and clothing ; or even in raised surface ornament, asin objects 
moulded or cast, Among Oriental nations what may be called an 
instinct of art-feeling guides their work conspicuously in colour, and 
to a lesser degree in the other sources of beauty. It is not so among the 
most civilised Western nations—not so in F, any more than 
elsewhere, The common combinations of colour in cheap objets 
are as false and painful as notes out of tune in music; and the surface 
ornament is meretricious in character and ina oe in lica- 
Portugal, end Sielly, art ingues upen hous cet so thatpstiery’ 

ga , art lingers u ousehold " 
the matting, and 4 of the clothing. Whore mascianbea has 
wholly triumphed ty, certainty, anc loo action, 
the results are usually astonishing examples of the power of making 


common and —_ useful objects hideous, In one manufadébure at 
ae, pottery—a step beyond this is beginning to be 
gained. In ition to triumph of manufacturin ski, pto- 


ducing a body and a glaze excellent for everyday use, form is occa- 
sionally considered, and even colour and decoration that can be com- 
mended begin sometimes to stray downwards to the home furniture 
in stone and delft ware of the humbler dwellings. This is a pleasant 
angury for the fature, The slightest infiltra‘ion of art-feeling 
is a me we may, perhaps, look forward to a time when 
honsehold furniture can be cheap and cease to be an 

and when the costume of ordinary life will no longer be absu 
in form—take @ swallow-tailed evening coat, for example—as well 
as wanting in every quality that can combine usefulness with 


beauty or —_. 

In the following observations on the objects exhibited, the order 
in which the various countri¢s are m and the numerical re- 
ferences appended to exhibitors’ names, are in accordance with the’ 
French catalogue, 

FRANCR, 

France is more fully aes in class 91 than any other 
nation, upwards of 500 exhibitors being enumerated, and the 
of objects shown being so gréat that a bare enumeration of them 
would occupy mnch space, It was to be expected that France, on 
her own ground, would largely display objects of domestic use; 
but it is to be observed that, while in the British division of the 
—— a marked po and deficiency under class 91 is observ- 
able, this deficiency is apparent than real, the class being, 
in fact, absorbed in other groups, where, under pottery, glass, hard- 


ware, and textiles, especially woollen goods, examples are to be found 
superior in quality at their price to those of perhaps any other 
The British goods of cheap price have not been placed by 


country. 
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their producers in class 91, but are shown in their respective groups, 
where the fact of their low price, for which in some cases they have 
been chiefly shown, is of no avail, and does not receive notice, On 
the other hand, selcctions have been sufficiently made on the French 
sidé from the contents of groups 3, 4, and 7, containing furniture, 
clothing, and food, to form an extensive and important display of 
objects to which attention can be directed on the score of cheapness, 
As regards furniture, moreover, the park and detached building 
round the Exhibition are chiefly supplied by the French exhibitors 
in class 91, who have thus had a practical opportunity of making 
their productions known, 

It has been remarked that the French objects brought together by 

more than 500 exhibitors are very various; they range, in fact, 
from metal bedsteads and garden-seats, through every article of 
male or female clothing and of personal use, to “articles de religion,” 
musical instruments, and thence to preserved vegetables, meat, and 
wine, 
{ ‘This hetercgeneovs aesemblage may, however, be broadly divided 
for convenience of reference, into certain groupe ; and the first will 
include furniture and objects of household use, Of what may be 
ealled garden furniture, chairs of painted iron, of good design, are 
shown by Letourneur (2), Mutet (11), and others. These are 
known to all visitors as being the seats chiefly used in the central 
garden and other parts of the Exhibition grounds and build- 
ing. The ceat is formed of iron ribbons curved a little up- 
wards, and thus having sufficient spring to make the seat easy 
and comfortable. The cane chairs shown by Mautet, and 
also used for visitors and in the cafés, will be mentioned 
presently. Wooden garden chairs, the frame of tressel form, the 
seat and back of laths with 4 in, between each, are shown by Auge, 
Auxerre ; these, painted green, are priced 2s, each, The same exhi- 
bitor has light garden open palings, in rough sawn -~ at 43d. per 
square metre (39}in.); planed ditto at 6d.; painted at 8$d.; a 
flower-stand, painted, nearly 5 ft. long, of four stages, 5s, 

Of household iron furniture, Massé, Paris (1), exhibits a spring 
mattress, constructed to turn over, so as to be put away into small 
space. It is made for use in hospitals and in boarding schools ; but 
is inferior as a cheap object of its kind to that shown in Belgium, 
and alluded to below (Belg., 1720). Bray, Paris (6), has a steel cot 
of fairly good pattern and workmanship, 

Of wooden furniture shown, the chairs by Lefebure, of Versailles 
(18), are worthy of notice. They are framed in wood, artificially 
curved, the back and back legs being of one piece, the seat-frame 
formed of another curve with a straight brace in front. The woods 
used are principally ash, beech, and walnut, The prices, varnished, 
stained, or otherwise finished, are 6s, 4d, 83., and 9s, 6d. each, Fur- 
niture and other objects made of curved wood have been manufac- 
tured for nearly twenty years at Vien na, and these chairs are imitations 
of the Viennese work, but less perfect than the original. The 
invention originated with a car penter at Boppart, onthe Rhine; and 
for years he spent all his means in endeavouring to perfect his 
preecess. He succeeded, migrated to Vienna, and, more fortunate 
than many inventors, the workshops which he established there and 
in Moravia and Hungary turn out 700 chairs per day, and half 
Europe is now acquainted with the results of his invention. In the 
Atstrian section are shown some curious examples of this wood 
curving: double spiral springs of six coils formed of one piece of 
beech, and arm-chaire, with framework of most ingenious curves; 
tires of wheels also are thus made in one piece. The present speci- 
mens from Versailles possess some, but not all, the advantages of 
his invention. 

Cheap unpainted furniture is shown by Dieudonné and Co., Paris 
(9), of beech, oak, and deal; kitchen tables ard chairs of deal, 
framed in beech. A chest of drawers of this manufacture, about 
3it. high by 4 ft. wide, containing four drawers, costs 16s, ; a dresser, 
with cupboard and drawers below, about 5ft. by 4ft., costs 19s. 
These are roughly made, and inferior to the work of similar material 
= general character exhibited in the Canada section and noticed 

ow. 

J. Viollet, Paris (12), also shows cheap chairs and other furniture. 
Hat and ccat pegs of good make, in oak and deer’s horn, are 
exhibited by Wineot, Paris (10). irs, arm-seats for three 
persors, baskets, work and other tables, made of rattan-cane, are 
shown by Mutet, Paris (11). They are strong from the toughness 
and elasticity of their material; are ay | as seats, free from the 
chill and rust of iron, and light to carry; but the work is rough. A 
chair costs 5s, 8d,; a round table, £1, Chairs of this manufacture 
are employed for the use of visitors in various parts of the Exhibi- 
tion building—a good test of their strength. 

Niderer-Breeson, Paris (14), exhibits household furniture, with 
various coloured covers of plush, velvet, or reps. These sofas, arm- 
chairs, &c., are not to be commended, though cheap. They belong to 
a style of furnishing frequent in France, but which had better be 
disused than extended. 

Miroy, Paris (19), shows, among many exhibitors of similar 
articles, chimney-clocks, candelabra, candlesticks, lustres, and other 
ornamental objects in gilt metal, bronze, and its imitations, These, 
and such articles of decorative furniture, are a very important branch 
of manufacture in Paris, and are cheaply produced: it is officially 
stated that they form the main trade of no less than thirty quarters 
of the city, from the Quartier St. Denis to the Faubourg St, Antoine ; 
and it is certain that for many such objects Paris is the market 
which supplies a great part of the world—the carrying traffic being, 
however, chiefly in English hands, They have a certain air about 
them which captivates the half-educated eye, and which passes for 
good taste ; but they are really, for the most part, beneath criticism 
on the score of art. They may, however, lay claim to considerable 
ingenuity and to some prettiness; and it is satisfactory to remark 
that an advance has been made in some directions in the style of 
these cheap objecta, better designs having been imitated or adapted 
from ancient models or from the costly works of distinguished 
artiste—thus candlesticks of zinc bronzed, the designs for which are 
partly Greco-Roman and sometimes not inelegant, are to be bought 
at avery cheap rate, Bisson, Paris (42), exhibits mouldings and 
varioys room and shop fittings, cases, bronzed, gilt, silvered, 
and cxydiseed decorations ; to all these the remarks above made as 


to the ordinary character of such showy aoe are fully icable ; 
they ey to a pretentious and often tawdry style, which seeks to 
bring art down to its own level rather than make the effort to lift 


iteelf to the level of art, 
The second group of objects may be taken as those of personal 


use. 

Blondel-Duval (73) exhibit spoons and forks of buffalo horn, 
at 168, 8d, per dozen. Nail and tooth brushes are shown by several 
exhibitors, but not in general of er, — ; those of 
Boulenger (68) msy, howcver, be noticed. athez, Veegen 198), 
exhibits spoons and various objects of domestic use of tinned iron ; 
but all these, and white iron goods in general in this division, are 
inferior, price for price, to those produced in England, 

Buttons, in horn and bone, and spoons of Sess, are shown b 
various exhibitors; but not of quality or price that competes with 
otber countries, 

Bachond-Caillat & Nantna, Ain (69), exhibits turned work of 
boxwoed, similar to that supplied to the London market from 
Northamptonshire, Powder boxes are priced 7s. per dozen. He 
aleo shows chessmen, games of loto, &c.; ninepins, these of box- 
wood, 6 in. high, are £2 11s, 6d, gross of sets. 

Odent-Cauchois (86) shows metre and half metre nated rules, 
in ivory, buffalo, horn, and boxwood ; half metre rules, in boxwood, 
are priced 2a, 6d. per dozen. Metre rules, less finished, the same 
mg Rules, squares, and other drawing appliances are shown 

y Larive (72), Oise; these are cheap, Crosnier-Fleury (82) 
and Odent (82) exhibit far, which in point of price can, perhaps, 
be best compared with those supplied to the European market from 
Japan ; but the subjects upon them want the skill in colour and 
sleo the quaint humour which the Oriental artists throw into their 
sketches ; the French fans can be sold in retail at 2d. and 2}d, 

Feat hers and feather brushes exhibited by Loddé, Paris (64), and 
these shown by Thuiller, Paris (185), are well prepared: the soft 
feather brushes of Paris manufacture are superior for their price to 
any to be got at present in England. The points of the feathers 
are not harshly cut, so that delicate lacquered and varnished objects 
can be safely dusted with them. They are also well got up and 
dyed, end the emaller sorts are thus made, if not ornamental, at 





least not unsightly, in a sitting-room. The trade in these is 
very cousiderable in Paris, and they are now exported in some 
quantity, — 

Lanterns, candle-shader, and lamps are exhibited; they are 
of lacquered tin; a dark lantern, at 3s. 2d., of gilt metal and brass ; 
a emali brass lantern with bull’s-eye, neatly made and very portable, 
for walking atnight, is priced 2s. 9d,. Tin and lacquered ware is also 
shown by Sapy, Haut Rhin (27); but these, ia comparison with 
English hardware goods, do not call for remark. 

Of pottery and the cheaper kinds of ceramic manufacture, 
Dureault, Motte, and Co., Rhone (159), exhibit glazed earthenware 
printed in colours: plates at 2°. per dozen, and other articles in = 
portion, Gecsse, Bayeux (151), shows hard porcelain, test-tu 
retorts, &c., which is stated to be of a quality that has been severely 
tested, In the annexe to the south-east of the park are larger 
collections under this head. Stoneware for ordinary use, beer and 
water-jars, ink-bottles, tobaeco-pote, match- or boxes, &c., are 
shown by Boseot, Ciry, Saone et Loire (507); also liqueur vessels 
enamelled within, and other enamelled stoneware. e imitation 
of the texture and the applied ornament of the old Cologne Grés is 
successful in some of the cheap tobacco-pots. Boulanger exhibits, 
from the considerable manufactory at Choisy le Roi, Seine, a 
collection chiefly of semi-porcelain, marked ‘granit,.” This is for 
the most part of good y, and well glazed. Dinner, soup, and 
dessert plates, printed in two colours, are priced 2s. per doz. ; cheese- 

lates, 1s. 94d. ; dessert, with various subjects “de genre,”’ printed in 

rown, 2s. 10d.; with monogram, 2s, 2d. ; printed with well-designed 
pattern, covering the surface, of arabesques, trophies, &c., in lilac or 
blue, 4s.; dinner plates, ditto, 4s. 9d, Guerin, Gren-sur-Loire, 
shows a considerable collection and variety of “‘ opaque porcelain,” 
answering to our delft or glazed earthenware, but with a style and 
character very well marked. Some of the patterns on such ware 
may be regarded as traditional in France since the end of the six- 
teenth, and some since the beginning of the eighteenth centuries; 
others are reproductions from the fine glazed earthenwares of Rouen, 
Nevers, Moustiers, &c., and often very successful; the glaze, com- 

ared with original ae is thin and poor in comparison, want- 
ing the creamy quality which brings out the colours on some old 
Rouen and Marseilles specimens ; but for objects of use or ornament 
in which an effort has been made to combine cheapness with effective 
colour and decoration, the manufacture of M. Guerin is to be 
commended, 

It is not out of place to remark here that under the head of pottery, 
in class 91, there is no competition on the part of England, no 
selection having been made by our manufacturers of their cheaper 
goods ; therefore, in commending the French examples a comparison 
is not intended. The pottery for household purposes produced b. 
Doulton, of Lambeth, for example, is ware in quality of material, 
in style, and in its most excellent glaze to anything shown at 
similar prices by any other country; while, as regards the small 
objects of daily domestic use, there are hawked about the streets of 
London pieces of cheap pottery altogether better than anything 
shown in the whole Exhibition under class 91, A teapot, holding a 
yint, made with a skill seemingly unknown to the cheap manu- 
| ohn of France, the dark brown glaze fit to bear heat, and the lid 
closely-fitted and deep ledged, may be bought at a street stand in 
London for 5}d. ; its wholesale — in Staffordshire is small indeed. 

Under the head of clothing the number of French exhibitors is 
considerable, especially of articles ready made; in these the Paris 
trade, as must be the case in every great city, is very extensive ; and 
some of the establishments whose advertisements on a gigantic 
scale cover the spaces in Paris left by the Bureau des Démo- 
litions have further taken advantage of the Exhibition to announce 
themselves. 

The clothes of tweeds and other woollen materials exhibited by 
Jacob-Levy and Simon, Paris (367), are of good substance at their 
—_ generally well cut and made up, A short tourist coat of 

‘weed is priced £1 4s.; a light grey tweed shooting-coat, £1 10s. ; 
and other articles in proportion. evillard and Devillette, Paris 

(366), are principal exhibitors in the class of children’s ready-made 
clothes, Bictet Paris (868), exhibits shirts of check, &c., blouses, 
and various calico and linen clothing of fair quality and low price. 
Cheap felt hats for the poorer classes are shown by Jouany, 
Bourganeuf, Creuse (398) ; light grey, at £1 1s, 8d. per doz. ; darker, 
and soniewhat inferior in quality, at 17s. 6d, Caps for boys, képis, 
such as are worn by young cadets, and generally by French school- 
boys, are shown by several manufacturers; they are, for the most 

yart, of good material and remarkably well got up for their price, the 

arge demand making them cheap. Herold, Paris (405), shows caps 
in dark cletb, neatly laced with imitation gold or silver cord, at 
2s, 6d, and 2s, 2d. ; others of inferior cloth and with less ornament, 
at 1s, ; some with gold-lace band, cording, and pattern over the peak 
in front, at Is, 5d, Haas, Paris (407), also exhibits cheap caps, 
Straw plaited work from various parts of the south of France, the 
great seat in the country of the manufactory, is shown by several 
exhibitors, and taking, of course, price into consideration, is of 
respectable guality. Rey and Galan (Department, Tarn and Garonne) 
show straw hats of various styles of plait. Beehive-crowned hats of 
black and white plait, straw band, finished with straw edging, are 





priced 8s, 2d, per dozen. Leborgne and Co., Grenoble (426), exhibit | 


straw hats and trimmings of plait of very good quality, and also at 
low prices, 

Cloth fez caps are shown by Dujonequoy, Seine and Oise (237), of 
fairly good cloth, and of excellent colour, Boots, shoes, and slippers 
have many exhibitors, and in general the form and style is better 
than a similar Gute class of work would show in England; this 
advantage was to be expected to appear even in the most ordi+ 
nary work, as French and many German boot and shoe makers 
greatly surpass most of our own in adapting their work to the form 
of the foot, and making their boots neat and at the same time com- 
fortable. ‘The difference in res of neatness between the boots 


and shoes of the middle classes in London and Paris is very notable ; 
on the other hand, French work is apt to be less solid, and re- 
ie mate- 


epecting the important point of the probable durability of 
rials in the specimens exhibited, no opinion can be expressed. Chollet, 
Seine and Oise (416), exhibits strong shoes, riding-boots, workmens’ 
strong boots; the last are of stout brown leather, but it would 
ecarcely seem waterproof. These are priced 9s. 4d, This is stated to 
be the retail price ; if so, it is very cheap. Canvas shoes and sli 

somewhat similar to, but not so well-finished as our june 
shoes, are m used in France and Switzerland, and are convenient 
in warm dry weather, and very cheap, Latour, Paris (415), exhibits 
them, of rather rough work certainly, but at Is, 8d, per pair; the 
better qualities at 2s, 6d. to 3s, 6d. Hempen-soled slippers, re- 
sembling the sandals frequent in Spain, mentioned below in the 
exhibition of Spanish objects, are much used in France, especially in 
the Pyrenean provinces, made with canvas uppers; these, of good 
quality, women’s size, are shown by Salles, Lower Pyrenees (413), 


priced 7d, pair. 

Indiarubber waterproof clothing, bn overcoats, and leggings, 
of good material and make, is p Aes y Bagrand hd Co. Being 
819), and by Torrilhon, Verdier and Co., Paris (320). Daché and 

‘o., Paris, the large manufacturers of shawls of Cashmere patterns. 
who exhibit under class 32 (16), show a class of tw here cheaper 
in style and material, These can only be judged of as regards 
quality and price by examination and comparison with other speci- 
mens ; but so pom them they will be found to be cheap, and 
they so much excel ordinary productions of low price that they merit 
having attention called tojthem, 


The last of the groups into which we have broadly divided 
class 91 is food ; and the collection exhibited by France is of con- 
siderable importance and S 


.* Chocolate, of which the 
preparation is — extensive in Paris, and the consumption and 
exportation large, is shown by many manufacturers. That exhibited 
by Ibled and Co., Paris (452), and prepared with the aid of hydraulic 
pressure, is of good quality. Ménier, Paris, shows chocolate prepared 
in a variety of forma, also with much skill and success. It is from 
this manufacturer that many houses in London are supplied. A con- 








* It may be noted that the pesilion of this collection is such that it may be 
easily overlooked, being wholly out of its order—if any order can be said to be 
even attempted, much less adhered to. The collection is shown in a separate 


mali court, on a line with the cafés, and is entered from without the 
building. Another important rection of class 91 isin a remote “ aenexe,” 
on the extreme south-east of the park, 


siderable variety of preserved vegetables are shown by twelve 
principal exhibitors; but their preparations require the test of 
experience to discriminate between them. Such vegetables 
are, however, much more employed in Continental cookery 
than in English, and with considerable success. In Holland 
and Belgium, as well is in France, winter dinners, and especially 
the preparation of soup, are much aided by these comparativel 
inexpensive kinds of food. Asparagus, celery, portions of arti 
choke, are shown seemingly well preserved, as well «s carrots, peas, 
beans, kidney beans, cauliflower, &c, Besides these, which are 
secured for the most part in bottles, many exhibitors have tin cases 
of preserved meat and vegetables, fruits, pickles, vinegar ; liqueurs 
and wines are also shown, Gauillaut, Paris (437), exhibits cakes of 
gingerbread similar to those for which Amsterdam is noted. These 
are sold, according to quality, at 54d, to 74d. per kilogramme, 
BELGIUM, 

The objects shown are not numerous, They consist chiefly of 
textiles, and iron and wooden furniture. It would seem that the 
collection in class 91 suffers in the Belgian division, as it does on 
the Engilsh side of the Exhibition, by objects which might fairl 
have come within the scope of the class being shown in their 
special groups, without consideration of the question of their cheap 
production, 

Lemaieur, Brussels (4), exhibits shawls, wrappers, and various 
woollen goods, tolerably exact reproductions of Scotch style and 
pattern, of good quality at their price ; for example, a tartan shawl, 
not the cheapest make, about 5 ft. 6in. square, is priced 63. 6d. 

Ruelens (1720 in Belgian catalogue) exhibits an iron spring bed- 
stead, about 3 ft. 6in. by 6 ft., efficiently constracted with ribbon in- 
stead of coil springs, thus gaining the advantage of a spring mattress. 
This is cheap (£1 4s.) mpare in construction with those noted 
under France (massé, No, 1). 

Messrs, Cambier, De Blauw, and Verheyden exhibit chairs of 
cherrywood and beech. Ofthese, the best at their price are the fold- 
ing cane-seated and backed irs of Cambier (1), in varnished 
beech, at 4s. 24d, The same maker uces a varnished cherrywood 
chair, cane-seated, at 3s, 2d., and a wood ditto at 2s, 6d, 

BADEN, 

Dr. H. Meidinger, Carlsruhe, exhibits a sitting-room stove, con- 
structed of dark tiles of a good chocolate-brown colour, It would not 
readily show discolouration by smoke or heat, and is so far well adapted 
toits purpose, The general plan of the stove is good, but it is not skil- 
fully put together, and the om of the tiles is not of first-rate quality, 

AUSTRIA, 

The objects exhibited by Austria in class 91 are numerous and of 
very various character. Among those calling for observation are the 
following :—Elsinger and Son, of Vienna (No. 4), exhibit waterproof 
clothing and eediien objects ; the former are light and seem to have 
a surface sufficiently tough and flexible to wear well. Driving capes 
and coats, leggings and gaiters, are shown; of the former a thin black 
waterproof coat, buttoned, and with loose sleeves, costs 12s. ; a white, 
of better quality and finish, 15s, ; gaiters, 2s, 6d.; haversacks of the 
same material, They also exhibit a waterproof tissue for hospitals, 
at Is. 8d. per metre (894 in.), of a very tongh and durable texture, 
This is a valuable and cheap material for its purpose. 

Unterwalder, of Vienna (27), exhibits tarpaulins of strong but 
rough texture; no information respecting their price has been 
furnished, 

Attention is especially to be directed to the preparation of wood 
for matches and for window-blinds, screens, &c,, the specimens 
shown forthese purposes by Austria being superior toany exhibited by 
other countries ; the wood is straight-grained deal, and, by means of 
ylanes made for the purpose on the principle of moulding-planes, it 


is cut into rods of jin, diameter and 3ft. or 4ft, long. From 
these rods the small round Viennese match-boxes, with 
which we are familiar in England, are filled; the long 


pieces are made into sun-blinds and screens of excellent con- 
struction, which are light, strong, and roll into small compass. 
For these the demand is great, the inexhaustible supply of 
wood which the Austrian fir-forests yield affording cheap material. 
The process of the match manufacture which at present enables 
Austria to supply, in great measure, the English market, might, it 
would seem, be introduced with advantage into towns like Gloucester, 
where the large importation of wood supplies material and where 
the manufacture of matches is already established, but by processes 
less economical of labour, Schuberth, of Ottakring, near Vienna 
2%), is the principal exhibitor of this prepared wood, and the blinds, 

c., made from it, Franz Reif also exhibits wood prepared for 
matches, frames for sieves; thin deal veneers, for match and other 
boxes ; sabots, and wooden spoons, 

Porcelainsheaded nails of various colours, for furniture and for 
fastening down carpets, are shown by No. 23, above mentioned. 

Among domestic utensils are to be noted the wooden staved and 


turned work shown by Neumayer, of Vienna (18): barrels, tubs, 
churns, bread-platters, &c, The staved and hooped work is : 
barrels, com of various woods ornamentally arranged an well 


fitted. Their prices may be judged from the following: barrel with 
movable cover, chiefly oak, but composed, like a Scotch quaigh, of 
several woods, about 1 ft. by 9in. at its greatest diameter, 7s, 2d. ; 
barrel churn, of oak, brass-hooped, with fittings, about 15in. by 12in., 
9s, 6d, 

A useful beefsteak beater is shown by Simon Marth, of Vienna 
(14) ; a wooden clothes-horse, by Weiss and Son, Vienna, similar in 
plan to that mentioned under Canada, is priced 5s, 

Some of the cast iron household objects shown in class 40 (19) 
come also within class 91, as cheap utensils of domestic use; 
iron pots and skillets, enamelled within: a pot, well enamelled, 
ldin, deep by 10in, diameter, — 4s, 2d., and go on, in pro- 
portion to weight and size; a skillet, 7in, diameter, 2}in, deep, 
enamel-lined, 10d, 

Beschorner and Co., Vienna (2), and J. Fr. Mayr (15), exhibit 
sarcophagi and coffins in metal and marble. Beschorner exhibits 
cast-iron sarcophagi, bronzed, silvered, brown lacquered, with gilt 
handles, plates, and ornaments, varying in price, according to size 
and finish, from 13s, 6d, to £36, 

SPAIN, 

Of the few objects shown by Spain in class 91 the following 
deserve notice :-— 

Manuel Mas and Son (1), from Orevillente, in the province of 
Alicant, exhibit matting of and rush, which forms an excop- 
tion in one res to most objects shown in the class, It is excep- 
tionally good in point of taste, the specimens being for the most 
part woven in diapers of various colours, the diapers well designed, 
and the colours generally suitable and harmoniously combined. Affine 
Turkey red, yellow, and purple are employed, the colour of the grass 
being itself of a liowish tone, Some of the diapers are 


1 ye 
minute and very kilts y woven on a hemp warp. The coarser 


matting is plaited. One of these, rich in colour, of red, yellow, and 
purple, about 6 ft. y 8 ft. Gin., of very strong material but rather 
rude work, is . 6d. 


Sandals of strong material and low price are shown N. 
Peranton (2). These—in Spanish, alpargatas—have soles about 
half aninch thick, of twisted hemp, an edge of strong web, and 
black tape bands, For the army they are produced at less than 
19s, per dozen. A better quality are 2s, 2d, per pair. (See the 
slippers noticed under France, No. 413.) 

Similar sandals are shown by Miguel Oasayus (4), from Huesca, 
and also another kind (alborgas) woven of tough bent grass, with 
toe and heel piece of the same material. These are sometimes fally 
coloured by wools—scarlet, purple, &c.—woven with the grass fibres, 
and are also manufactured very cheaply. 

Caps worn by the peassnts and others are shown by the Sociedad 
Economica de fos Amigos del Pais ic Society of Friends of 
the Country): these sre from Murcia. Catalonia also sends scarlet 
and purple long caps of cloth similar to those worn by Italian 

ants at Spezia and elsewhere on the coast. The scarlet dye is 
fine and the cloth fairly oe. These cost only from is. 7d. to 2a, 
ut do not call for observatioa. 
PORTUGAL, 
In class 91 Portugal exhibits varions pottery, and among the 


Some textiles are shown, 





specimens shown are some which, while they can be commended 
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for the qualities of fit.ess and cheapness, that spec ally bring 
them within scope of class 91, deserve a to be nots for 
satisfactory: colour and forms of good outline. The texture of the 
porous pottery is good, and well fitted for the purpose; some of the 
other kinds want strength and solidity. A green glaze, used on many 
pieces, is admirable in colour, and varies in tone sufficiently to escape 
the dead monotony and flatness often remarkable in English and 
French glazes. Several pieces are made in direct imitation of old 
English ware, some marked with the Davenport anchor. They are 
inferior in texture to but better in colour than their a. The 
rincipal exhibitors are the Commission of Poyares and others, from 
imbra. Eugenia Vasconcelles (9), from Lisbon, exhibits some 
vessels of cheap character notable for good form, 


ITALY, 

Chairs and specimens of straw and willow plaiting are the objects 
of exhibition most to be noticed from Italy. Of the former, 
those shown by J, Canepa (17), from Chiavari, Genoa, and by L. 
Descalzi (18), are to be commended. Most of their specimens 
come fairly into class 14 of furniture, but some for plain household 
use are included in class 91. They show well-made light chairs of 
beech, maple, &c., with woven white willow seats, varnished wood, 
at 3s. 4d., and stained at 3s. 8d. Straw-plait is shown by J. F. Bo 
(25), from Sestri—hats of cheap work and material, chiefly for the 

easant class. V. Bertolani (27), from Modena, exhibits willow-plait, 
hat-trimmings, of even work and well-prepared material, 

CANADA, 

Class 91 is represented in Canada by objects of considerable im- 
portance, though the number of exhibitors is small. One of the 
valuable industries of the country is the home manufacture, during 
the long winter, of woollen stuffs, cloths, shawls, blankets, <c. ; 
these employ the females of the families and the young women 
generally in the farmers’ households, and the results of this home 
work as shown in the Exhibition are most satisfactory. 

Mdme. Bouchard, from St. Valier (1), exhibits various stuffs made 
with considerable skill, of excellent material, and apparently of the 
most durable character. In classes 28 and 30 she also exhibits 
strong unbleached linen of home manufacture at ls. per yard, and 
dark check, a strong material for plain dresses, at 1s. per yard. 
Marcel Fortin (11) shows stout woollen cloth of dark dye 3s. } 
yard ; good grey material, fit forshooting-suits, 3s. 6d. Mra, Chandler 
(12) and James Busted show woollen socks and stockings of good 

uality, also of home manufacture. The conditions of the produc- 
tion of these objects at a period of the year when the severity of the 
climate causes a cessation of much ordinary female industry, and 
when a practical and profitable resource is of double importance, 
give their manufacture a greater social value than its extent would 
otherwise entitle it to claim; moreover, their excellent quality for 
purposes of domestic use and their cheapness, considering this quality, 
claim notice and commendation. 

Mesars, Jacques and Hay (2) and Owen M‘Garvey, Montreal (3), 
exhibit household furniture, perfectly plain in character, commend- 
able for its substantial make and cheapness, The work is Sues 
honest, unpainted or varnished, but the surface finished up wit 

lass paper, each article delivered in pieces for putting together. 

ak and hickory are the woods chiefly used, the jlighter parts, where 
no strain occurs, being of white pine; almost the whole is machine- 
made, A chair of hickory costs 1s. 3d.; an arm-chair, 2s.; a chest of 
drawers, about 3 ft. 6in. high, framed of oak, with hickory mouldings 
and white pine drawers, costs 15s. ; locks and neat-polished handles 
are forwarded for fitting on, and these are extra. This furniture is 
almost entirely made for exportation, and the West Indian islands 
are the chief market* 

The portable folding clothes-horses—four movable arms radiating 
from a centre—as well as the louvre shutters for windows and meat- 
cupboards, exhibited by George Hager and Co., Montreal, and made 
at their factory, Shearers Mille, chine Canal, Montreal, come 
within class 91, as examples of convenience and economy : these are 
all machine-made, of hickory and white pine, and are manufactured 
chiefly for exportation. 

In the preceding report incidental allusions only have been made 
to objects exhibited by Great Britain, In point of fact, our own 
country cannot be said to be represented at all in class 91, the 
objects, as has been already observed, that would have fairly come 
within the class on the score of their cheap production being dis- 
tributed under their several heads in other groups, and no selection 
having been made by their producers to illustrate the very class which 
would have explained the condition and quality of their manufacture. 
Thus, the country which supplies the greater part of the world with 
cheap manufactured goods is unrepresented in an exhibition of the 
very objects of her principal commerce. In some instances, indeed, 

is failure seems to have been accidental. Amongst the woollen 
goods sent by Messrs. Firth, of Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, were 
some intended for class 91, as examples of cheap manufacture; but 
they are shown in class 30, No. 29, where their quality of cheapness 
is not Tr noticed. This has been the case with others, also. 
There remai erefore, but a few objects, to be found by diligent 
search in the British section; and it has not been thought so neces- 
sary to draw the attention of the visitor to them as to others, even 
similar in general character, shown by foreign countries, Among 
aids to domestic economy and convenience, it is, however, right to 
mention that the well-known knife-cleaning machines of Geo. Kent, 
High Holborn, are exhibited. The asylum at Redhill, Surrey, has 
sent proofs of the industry of its unfortunate inmates; and the 
Society for Promoting Female Education in the East shows needle- 
work, &c. Silver and Co., London, exhibit ready-made clothing and 
various objects of household use, at very low prices, 








VEGETABLES—CLASS 85, 
BY ROBERT HOGG, LL.D., F.L.S, 


THE only vegetables that are exhibited in a fresh state are a 
numerous collection of potatoes, consisting of no less than 158 sorts, 
in the Prussian department, and a number of esculent roots in the 
Algerian department. The latter will, perhaps, prove the more 
interesting to the visitor, as furnishing excellent examples of some 
of the esculent roots of tropical and sub-tropical regions, which are 
not frequently to be met with. Among these are large rhizomes of 
Colocasia odora, C. antiquorum, ©. violacea, ©. sagittifolia, and 
C. esculenta. Of these, the latter is the one most extensively used. 
It is known by the names of Egyptian ginger, cocoa-root, eddoes, 
and yams; but the last name is more properly applied to a very 
different root. The rhizomes or large fleshy roots of this plant 
abound in starch, and form an important article of food to the 
inhabitants of the countries where they are grown. A peculiarity 
of the flowers of this plant is that they have such a cadaverous 
smell that flies deposit their eggs in them as they would in a dead 
carcass. Several roots of Canna edulis and Canna discolor are also 
exhibited, the roots of which are used as food; and numwerous 
varieties of Dioscorea alata, a species of yam, which appears to 
assume every form of round, long, and palmate in the shape of its 
tubers. There are also numerous varieties of the tubers Batatas 
or sweet potato—the potato of Shake , which was largely 
imported every year from Spain and Portugal, under the name of 
“ Spanish potatoes,” during the sixteenth century. They are exten- 
sively grown in the south of Europe, but are too tender for outdoor 
cultivation in Great Britain. 

Of dry farinaceous vegetables there are some very extensive col- 
lections in the Portuguese, the Italian and the Russian departments. 
In the Portuguese will be found a large collection of many varieties 
of haricote, which, unfortunately, are not distinguished by any 
special names, thereby precluding the possibility of making allusion 
to any of them individually. Here may also be seen many samples 
of “Gesse,” or, as it is called in England, chickling vetch. fe is 
the Lathyrus sativus of botanists, and its seed is used in Italy, Spain, 
and Portugal for making bread ; but so remarkable an effect does it 

uce on the animal system that it is n to mix it in half 
the quantity with wheat or other flour. If used alone for any length 
of time it produces extreme rigidity of the limbs ; and swine fed upon 
it entirely lose the use of these members and become exceedingly fat, 
lying on the ground. In all the departments already named will be 
ound numerous examples of the ram’s-head or pea, It will 


be found marked “ Pois Chiche.” It has been called by botanists 
Cicer arietinum, from the great similarity the seed bears to a ram’s 
head ; and its English name of chick is in allusion to a fancied 
resemblance it has to a young bird coiled up in the shell. The seed 
is used in the south of Europe in the same way as we do garden peas, 
in soups and other dishes; and about Naples the dren and 
common le eat them raw when they are yet tender. By the 
Spaniards, who call them “carvancos” or “ garavanzos,” and the 
Neapolitans, who call them “ cece caliato,” they are roasted, ground, 
and formed into an ble infusion resembling coffee. A remark- 
able peculiarity of the plant is that during the excessive heat of 
summer the Jeaves and stems sparkle with minute drops of an 
extremely acid, thin, viscous liquid, which has been found to be 
oxalic acid in a state of purity. 

In the Italian collection of haricots there is one that might be 
introduced with advantage into English gardens; it is called 
Fagioli del Giappone, and has been cultivated successfully by the 
Acclimatisation Society of Paris. It is a small round seed of the 
shape and colour of a green pea, and its colour would doubtless 
prove a high recommendation. 

In most of the departments preserved vegetables may be found, 
but particularly in Holland and Russia. The Dutch are remarkable 
for the brilliancy of their colour and their fine condition. They 
consist of carrots, peas, cauliflower, red cabbage, Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, chick peas, and turnip-rooted celery. ides these, in the 
Russian department there is a large collection of preserved mushrooms, 








BRITISH WAR MATERIAL AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, 


THE exhibits of British war material afford a clear and compre- 
hensive view of the a at which our armaments have arrived. 
Those of the Secretary of State for War are arranged, not in the in- 
terior of the main building, but in a | annexe entirely devoted to 
them, and situated near the English lighthouse. It is only just 
to acknowledge the care which has been taken to contribute every- 
thing which could give an insight into our resources for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, and the good taste shown in refraining 
from exhibiting all that the progress of science has rendered useless 
or out of date, 

Each step in the construction of the rifle is presented for study ; 
the shell, chilled projectiles, fuses, and rockets, are not merely to 
seen as they would be in an arsenal or battery, but are shown in 
most beautifully prepared sections, which not only facilitate the task 
of comprehension, but cunningly draw the eye of the observer to 
their essential and characteristic features, The weight of the more 
important parts is labelled over each article; the 8 and car- 
riages are accompanied by drawings which fully explain how they 
have been built ; and clever series of photographs detail what has 
been the past, and what will, probably, be the future history of 
attack by our ordnance upon masonry and iron plating. No 
warlike display in the Exhibition can compare with this, and 
England has certainly given other nations lessons from which the 
ought to derive considerable profit, The annexe is generally well 
filled with visitors, who seem to take a far greater amount of interest 
in what it contains than it is the lot of more peaceful wares to 
attract. 

To give even a curtailed description of all exhibited would be to 
attempt a résumé of what has been done in the past ten years for 
our arms, a task which we certainly will not commence, but, at the 
risk ! repeating much that is known, some few points must be 
noticed. 

Enfield sends specimens of the wood and iron from which our 

small-arms are made, and shows, i f an elaborate sequence of speci- 
mens, how the slab of metal and the block of walnut are devel 
into the lock, stock, barrel, and bayonet of a rifle; t having 
put together the various parts, she teaches, by similar ekilfully- 
arranged examples, what changes must be made in the old muzzle- 
loader, and what fresh pieces must be added in order to convert it 
into the Snider. The necessary alterations are less than one might 
be disposed to fancy; a small bit of the hammer is 
with, a short portion of the barrel is taken off, and a screw 
cut upon the outside of the breech; to this the breech-closing 
~~ ee is screwed on, and the rifle is ready to take the new 
cartridge. 
Below the Sniders themselves are the gauges by which the exact 
dimensions of its different constituent are tested, and here a 
remarkable feature of the weapon should be noticed: all its 
portions, with one ——- are made so exactly alike that any 
part, say the trigger, of one rifle is fit to take its place without 
alteration in any er; thus, if all the muskets of a battalion 
were taken to pieces and the parts put into a bag, fresh rifles might 
be immediately constructed by putting ether the portions dest 
coming to hand, With the exception of the United States, we 
believe the arms of no other nation possess this advantage. 

In a glass case are Boxer’s cartridges for the Snider. These are 
central-fire cartridges, with a strong base. ‘The powder is held by a 
thin roll of copper, the bullet is hollowed out in front as well as in 
rear, 80 as to throw the centre of gravity back, and also to bring the 
weight, or, to s technically, the radias of gyration, near the rim 
of the projecti' anges which add so much to its stability and 
accuracy of flight that the use of such a bullet has often been 
expressly covenanted against in rifle-matches. 

he essential difference between cartridges for needle-guns, 
including the Chassepot, and our own is that the cases of the former 
are made very slight, so as to be consumed by the heat generated in 
each discharge, while ours are constructed of solid material; and 
the old case, as in fowling-pieces, has to be pulled ont before a fresh 
charge can be inserted. The bore of our present Snider is too large ; 
the twist of its rifling is too slow; perhaps the side pin is rather 
weak ; still it looks and has proved a good breech-loader, and for a 
patch work—that is, a converted arm—is a decided success, 

Oar light artillery is represented by a 12-pounder Armstrong gun. 
Compared with the field-pieces of other countries, its shapely lines, 
its delicate grooving, its highly-finished sights, and its screws for 
adjusting vertically and laterally, give it the a) rance of a racer 
among cab-horses. As a foil to its beauty, the woodwork of the 
carriage gives an impression of heaviness and old-fashioned 
"Underneath the 12-pounder are its th jectiles—case, to d 

ndernea‘ -po are i ree projec’ to dis- 
perse a number of hardened lead bullets cnenget an enemy not 
more than three or four hundred yards distant ; common shell, con- 
taining 11 0z. of powder, to burn villages or to level an opponent's 
defences ; and a somewhat shorter shell, the interior of which, built 
up of little segments of cylinders, holds only an ounce of powder, 
just sufficient to open the shell at the right moment, and to allow 
of the segments continuing their onw flight against a hostile 
column, A section of this shell shows two fuses fixed in it—the 
upper to scatter the segments three, four, or any assigned 
number of seconds after the firing of the gun ; the lower, a per- 
—_ one, to fulfil the same office upon the projectile touching the 
gro 

Directly opposite the field-piece, which it closely resembles, is a 

er 
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palpable an adaptation from the French as an 
im from the Vaudeville or 





h these guns resemble the French, not only in 
grooves, but in having an increasing twist—that is, 








gun. 
system were a long time stopped the 
jentile take & tt into the 


buttons of the 


article is a 12-in., 23-ton muzzle-loader 

9-in. ; in point of size, it is only the third largest in the Exhibition, 
the French gun being 13 and the Prussian (Krupp’s) 24 tons heavier, 
It must be remembered, however, that no piece of same class ag 
the largest French has ever been tried; that the one shown is the 
first-born of its race, and is made of inferior material. The 
material of Krupp’s gun is indeed cxodiions, but only two of this 
class have ever been constructed, and probably they have never 
been fired. On the other hand, we have e between Elswick 
and Woolwich at least eight or ten of our large cannon, and three 
of them have undergone a very fair amount of proof, one with 
success ; 80 that, though our 12-in. or 600-pounder is not yet quite a 
market article, it is years nearer to being produced on a scale 
than any French or ian monster. 

Before this piece stand two huge coils—one finished, the other in 
the rough. These represent the Fraser system of making 
guns, All Armstrong are made from bars of i which are 
rolled, while hot, round a cylinder, as a piece of string is round the 
finger. Until lately the bar was only rolled once round; and as the 
coil thus formed was not nearly as thick as a gun, four or five had 
to be shrunk on, one over the other. This necessitated an enormous 
amount of highly-skilled labour in turning and boring, to ensure 
exact fits, 

Mr, Fraser discovered that two or three bars mi 
over the other, as a coil can be wound round a cylinder in ten minutes, 
while it takes eight days to bore it out to turn it down to 
proper dimensions ; this improvement is attended with an enormous 
saving of labour. He also advocated the employment of a class of 
iron cheaper than that first used, and possessing better welding 
qualities, These, and some =inor alterations, have effected a revolu- 
tion in the system upon which heavy guns are now made in Wool- 
wich Arsenal, From a military point of view the Fraser method is 
very important, as it facilitates production ; and in an economic, it 
should be remembered that in this year's estimate it has already 
saved the country £130,000, 

In a large glass case are exhibited our projectiles; besides the 
segment there are Boxer's shrapnell for rifled ordnance; these 
have the head made very light, to keep the centre of gravity of the 
pam towards its rear, and have the bursting charge behind the 

ullets, so that the action of the powder upon the opening of the 
shell may tend rather to assist than to disarrange the flight of the 
contained balls. 

The Hale rocket is another ingenious novelty. Formerly rockets 
had all sticks attached to serve them as in their course 
through the air. The objection to the sticks lay in the fact that 
ow always tended to steer the rockets into the eye of the wind, 
Hale's rockets have no sticks, but instead possess a rifle motion, 
caused by the escaping gas being so directed as to make the projec- 
tile rotate on its axis. 

There are shown other rockets and also shot destined to carry lines 
to shipwrecked vessels that cannot otherwise establish a communi- 
cation with the shore—life-saving apparatus somewhat out of keep- 
ing with the elaborately destructive character of the surrounding 


stores, 

Although the Government keep the main room to themselves, 
they are not the only exhibitors of British war material. In an 
adjoining apartment Bir W. Armstrong, Mr. Whitworth, and Messrs. 
Brown, of Sheffield, show what the private enterprise of English- 
men can effect, 

Sir W. Armstrong’s collection, which comprises a fine 9-inch gun, 
is, as we might expect, very much a repetition of what the Govern- 
ment room contains, In one point he is ahead of our War Depart- 
ment, as he exhibits a wrought-iron field gun-carriage and limber, 
every part of which, except the ammunition-boxes, is made of metal. 

essrs. Whitworth show a 2- der mountain gun, weighing 
only 1441b., a 7-inch steel muzzle-loader to throw a 150 1b. shot, 
several other pieces, and a case of rifles, some converted on the 
Snider 


Messrs, Brown exhibit steel shot and iron armour plates, one 
of these latter being 13}in. thick; a plate of the same 
and by the same firm, shows how unsuccessful have been the at- 
tempts of projectiles, some fired from a 13-ton gun, to effect pene- 
tration. 

Major Palliser has a 9-inch gun made on his system by Sir W. 
Agnaeene, of cast iron, round a tube of coiled wrought tree. This 
piece has fired four rounds with 55 lb., and over 100 with about 45 Ib. 
of — and a 2501, projectile, 

° to know 


ascertain the relative values of guns it is necessary 
the velocities of the shot. Electricity has been found to be the 
ie to enable us to appreciate 


only agent sufficiently quick and su 
time which we must notice for this pu le 


t be coiled one 


the small intervals o rpose. 
Two electrical instruments exhibited stand out far above ali others 


It would be difficult to pronounce upon the relative 
two machines, but the English appears to be more sim 
easier to work, 


Tue Cuasserot Rirte.—The Prussian gunmaker Specks 
has received from Paris a Chassepot gun similar to those adopted 
French army, and experiments have been made with it which, according 
the Prussian journals, have furnished important results. The 
certainly superior to the Prussian needle-gun. Competitive essays ha 
made with the all arms witnessed them. 


of the best marksmen in the e 
weapon for a minute. he needle-gun 

rounds and struck the t eight times. The Chassepot 

was loaded the eleventh within the minute ; it also reached 

times. | gy ~ o were afterwards fired during half a 

the needle gun discharged three shots, the C' five. Six of 

were found to have struck the target, bat from which of the guns was 

known. 


The second volume of the “ Paris Guide,” published at the 
Librairie Internationale, 15, Boulevard Montmartre, and by Mesers. A. 
Lacroix, Verboeckhoven, and Co., of Brussels, is of the 

we noticed two or Soe game ago. It contains, in 1000 closely- 


the Edmond A 
Texier, Petruccelli della 
other well-known French wri 











